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TO 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 

WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


SiH, 

With feelings of unbounded 
l^oyalty and Gratitude, the Proprietors of the 
National Portrait Gallery humbly beg leave 
to join their voice to the acclamations of the 
united people who surround Your Majesty’s Person 
and Throne — acclamations full of confidence and 
hope; and, in an especial degree, to thank Your 
Majesty, for the gracious Permission to dedicate 
this Work to Your Majesty. 

If it were possible for so high a favour to be 
enhanced, the^ hearts must acknowledge it in the 
frank and condescending manner with which the 
Royal Patronage has been conferred upon their 



DEDICATION. 


publication: and they faithfully pledge themselves 
to spare no endeavour to render it wortliy of the 
honor it has thus received, — a Monument of 
National Character, of which the King, the fountain 
of distinction and honor, has deigned to accept the 
Dedication to Himself. 

They are, 

SlK, 

YOUR MAJESTY S 
Most grateful Subjects, 

And dutiful Servants, 


July *29, IH30. 


The Proprieioks of thl 
National Portrait Galler\. 



ADDRESS. 


On presenting this Second Volnme of the National 
Portrait Gallery in a complete form to the Public, we 
rejoice to express our latitude for the very flattering encou- 
ragement with which our eflbrts have been rewarded. Appro- 
bation from those whose praise it is indeed honorable to merit, 
and a continual progress in the extent of our circulation, 
so marked as to afford us the assurance of being generally 
acceptable to the lovers of literature and the arts — are cir- 
cumstances which, while they recompense past, animate to 
future exertions. 

It docs not consist with the spirit of a work which is only 
anxious to deserve well, that it should resort to professions, or 
have recourse to that system of boast, which is but too much 
employed to catch popularity. We trust, however, it will not 
be considered unbecoming in us to state, that we have spared 
no pains, to make our biographies correct and authentic — ^no 
endeavours, to procure and perpetuate the best class of portraits. 
To the former, every means of inquiry within our power has 
been directed ; to the latter, the employment of distinguished 
artists has, in almost every individual instance, effectually 
contributed. 

As Publishers of a production claiming to be a national 
one, we can say, with pride and satisfaction, that the most 
common observation upon it, which has ever reached ns, has 
been, that H was only too cheap. If we mend a very little in 
this respect, (partly to cover our great increase in expense,) 
we trust we shall also improve in every other; so that at 
the end of many years we may still have to hear the 
encomiums, and accompanied by no greater objection. 
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HIS LATE MAJ^TT 

GEORGE THE FOURTH, 

OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OP GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

tCIXG, 

ETC. BTC. BTC. 

Our late illustrioub Monarch has not been numbered with 
the dead ten short months, and yet what an age of oblivion 
seems to have passed over us! A new King, a new Court, all 
Europe perplexed with the aspect of fearful change, and our 
own country absorbed in national questions of the most vital 
consequence. — This is a striking lesson, for humanity to learn 
how soon the mighty who fall can be forgotten, amid the cares 
and tunnoil of the surviving multitude. 

Already has the press thrown out its various biographies 
of George the Fourth — in splendid diction, in political bias, 
In common-place, in ignorance and error, and in shameless 
malice — ^but all the writers have laboured under the same dis- 
advantage ; where truth has been their object, their view was 
too near to comprehend the whole, and too partial to be just. 
Future history alone can present to the world the character of 
our magnificent Sovereign, as it really existed, and ought to be 
contemplated: when the near period of trifles, and anecdotes, 
and fallacies, and misrepresentations, has been cleared of its 
encumbrances, the lasting monument will be seen in all its mag- 
nitude and splendour, and the petty microscopic criticisms of 
contemporary littleness will be lost in the grand and dazzling 
circle of glory, which surrounds the twenty-years* reign of our 
Regent and King. 

But we are ourselves in the very position to which we have 
alluded, and we cannot pretend more than others to the ability 
of drawing a fair and accurate likeness of his late Majesty. 
The facts of his life it would be easy to repeat from the com- 
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mon chronicles of the times; but the lights which illustrate 
them, the springs, the circumstances, the motives, the control- 
ling causes, on which the actions of the high as well as of the 
low depend, are yet to be revealed to the acute, the patient, 
and the impartial investigator. What will be the result upon 
minute and insulated points, we know not ; but we feel con- 
vinced, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that for all the great 
qualities of man and monarch, in heart and in head, the 
memory of George the Fourth Mill deserve to be cherished 
by generations of Britons yet unborn. Under his sceptre 
England rose to a height of prosperity and renown so tran- 
scendent, that we are forced to look upon it, in the midst of 
our exultation, with a mingled degree of dread lest it should 
be the topmost tower and pinnacle of our country’s proud 
elevation. 

We will not, however, enlarge upon the topics connected 
either with the personal or political career of the King : with 
a few words and dates devoted to the principal events, Me trust 
we shall better consult the taste of our readers, by devoting 
our brief memoir to the notice of his munificent patronage of 
literature and the arts. Wars, and victories, and treaties, and 
legislation, and courtly paraphernalia, are the usual land- 
marks by which the reign of every prince may be traced ; but 
the few who cultivate and promote those things M'hich adorn 
civilization, who are the friends to learning, to science, and to 
the fine arts, seek and find a far more honored and impensh- 
able fame. Among these, George the Fourth occupies a pre- 
eminent station. But before we enter upon the subject, we give, 
as proposed, a mere sketch of the Royal life. 

Georok Augustus Frederick was bom in St. James’s 
Palace on the 12th of August, 1762, and was brought up with 
all the anxious attention due to one of so high a destiny, upon 
whose character it was likely that the happiness of millions 
might depend. It has been held by many wniters, that the 
restraints of his education were more strict than judicious; 
but it is a difficult matter to determine, d poateriari, whether 
the ebullitions of temperament, rank, and youth were excited 
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or repressed by habits of previous order and discipline. Be 
this as it might, the Prince, relieved from tutelage, rushed with 
headlong avidity into the dissipations so profusely spread 
before him. The fabled example of Hercules, it was not his 
fate to follow; perhaps, in the real world it would have been 
too much to expect that it should. At all events, he must 
be a rigid censor indeed, who, calmly and candidly weighing 
the whole case, can severely blame him for yielding to the 
magic allurements of pleasure. At the age of eighteen, the 
first memorable draught of the cup of Circe was openly 
quaflied, in an amour with the celebrated Perdita, Mrs. 
Mary Robinson, a lovely though misguided woman; but, 
according to our slight and limited plan, with such connex- 
ions we have fortunately little concern. 

At the age of twenty-one, the Prince was one of the most 
elegant and accomplished men in Europe. In person and 
countenance eminently handsome, in manners fascinating, and 
richly gifted in the endowments of mind ; he was a well-read 
classical scholar, conversant with polite literature, and spoke 
with fluency several ol the living languages ; his taste was re- 
fined, and in music he was not only a skilful amateur, but an 
excellent performer. What a scene must society have unfolded 
to such a being! — ^we can hardly look back through the long 
vista of time upon it, through the funeral gloom of Windsor 
Castle in April last, and not wonder that the intoxication and 
delusion of the hour were not even greater than they were. 

But we proceed with our dates. In early times, extra- 
vagance, it must be admitted, frequently embarrassed the 
Prince's affairs, and the grant of means to relieve them came 
under parliamentary discussion. During the first illness of 
his Father, his political friends made a strenuous effort to 
have the supreme authority of the state vested in him, but 
it was successfully resisted by Mr. Pitt. In process of time, 
an accommodation of the principles which created differ- 
ences in the Royal Family was effected, and his Royal High- 
ness, on the 6th of April, 1785, was married to his cousin, the 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick — a union ultimately productive 
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of intolerable wretchedness to the parties, and of much moral 
injury and danger to England. 

On the 7th of January of the following year, the Princess 
Charlotte was born ; and immediately afterwards, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales Tirtually separated, though their mutual 
aversion did not become notorious tUl 1804, when the right 
to the guardianship and charge of their interesting daughter 
involved a contest of greater discord and acrimony. The 
result is well known ; his Majesty undertook the care of the 
child, and her mother retired from the palace to a country 
residence. 1805 and 1800 were painfully distinguished by 
the rumours of misconduct on the part of her Royal Highness, 
and the proceedings of the Commission appointed to inquire 
into their validity. The Princess was in the end partially 
and equivocally restored to her station; but it was only to 
be made the miserable tool of party, and to suffer the most 
mortifying indignities, till, in August, 1814, she quitted the 
country, for the relief of foreign travel. 

On the 2nd of May, 1816, the Princess Charlotte married 
Prince Leopold, and died in giving birth to a dead child 
on the 6th of November, 1817; a calamity ^hich produced 
a strong and lasting impression upon her bereaved Father. 

In June, 1820, a few months after he had ascended the 
throne, his tranquillity was farther invaded by the hostile 
return of the Queen. The ferment which ensued can never 
be forgotten. For more than twelve months the land was 
a prey to disorder and faction ; and the most appalling con- 
sequences were but too justly apprehended. The coronation 
of the King, however, was appointed for the 19th of JHy, 1821, 
on which solemn occasion his Consort was excluded from the 
ceremony. Stung with rage and disappointment, she endea- 
voured to force an entrance, but found herself deserted by the 
fickle populace, whose love of the gorgeous spectacle readily 
overcame their attachment to their idol of the preceding week. 
She never rallied from this neglect, and was happily released 
by death from all her sorrows on the 7th of the ensuing month 
of August ; and from this date only could it be thought that 
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the King, notwithstanding the glories which had shod such 
brilliant lustre on his government, enjoyed comparative repose. 
The thorn had rankled in his breast amid the loftiest and the 
sweetest hours of gratification, when entertaining the rulers 
of the earth, or meeting the loyal affections of his people ; that 
thorn was now removed for ever, and, like the steed relieved 
from an intolerable burden, he appeared to resume his course 
with renovated spirit and energy. Before we mention his 
immediate visit to Ireland, we will bring up the train of public 
affairs, which we have overstepped in this summary of family 
history. 

On the second illness of George the Third, the regency 
question was again debated, and the final determination of 
the Lords and Commons placed the reins of government in the 
hands of the Heir-apparent, with certain temporary restrictions. 
On the 5th of February, IBll, his Royal Highness assumed 
this authority, and continued his Father's ministers in office. 
Within about three months, their chief, Mr. Perceval, was 
assassinated ; but neither that melancholy event, nor the suc- 
cession to the unrestricted Regency in 1812, led to any alter- 
ation in the policy of the country. Every measure prospered 
in liis hands. 1814 will ever be remarkable in our history for 
the visit of the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, the 
Heroes who had fought their battles against universal despotism, 
and the enlightened Statesmen and Princes of the Continent — 
nor less for the magnificence with which they were entertained by 
One, who well understood how to maintain the dignity and 
illustrate the hospitality of Great Britain. 1815 was crowned 
by the vidbry of Waterloo, in which the glories of Agincourt 
and Cressy were revived. On the 29th of January, 1820, it 
pleased the Almighty to take the venerable and venerated 
George the Third, after nearly ten years' seclusion from his 
grateful subjects ; and on the same day his successor was pro- 
claimed. In July, 1821, as we have noticed, his coronation 
took place; and three weeks after, his Majesty sailed for 
Ireland. His reception was most animating : immediately on 
bis return be again embarked for Calais, whence he travelled 
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to his German dominions, and was crowned King of Hanover. 
In the ensuing year, 1822, Scotland was honoured and delighted 
with a similar visit ; and no description can paint the popular 
and national enthusiasm created by these royal progresses. 
Every device which loyalty and heartfelt attachment could 
invent ^as lavished on each occasion; and never w^as seen in 
any country a more cheering spectacle of a united King and 
People. 

We stop for one moment to observe, that whether it apply 
to the Princes to whom we have referred ; to our northern 
Bard, the first poet of the age ; to the eminent Painter, whom 
we have recently lost ; to Canova, the celebrated sculptor, who 
visited this country in 1815 ; or to any other person eminent 
in arts or in literature — he gratified them all by the graceful 
manner of his reception, and by the taste and tact which he 
evinced in adapting his conversation to those subjects with 
which they were best acquainted. 

From the period of his visit to Scotland, his Majesty, pio- 
bably from experiencing some of the inconveniences and 
infirmities of age, courted retirement, and seldom appeared 
in public. Thus nearly eight years rolled on, and at length 
the time appointed came — ^that time when the crowned monarch 
and the lowly hind arc equal. Upon his last birth-day, his 
Majesty, with filial piety, laid the foundation for a monument, 
surmounted by an equestrian statue, to the memory of his 
revered Father, at the end of that magnificent avenue, usually 
called the Long Walk of Windsor Park. On the 12th of April, 
he himself rode for the last time in that beautiful domain. Thence 
to the 2Gth of June he suffered much bodily pain wittt fortitude, 
equanimity, and resignation; and about three o’clock of the 
morning of that day, in consequence of bursting a blood-vessel, 
he expired, exclaiming faintly, ** Tliis is Death.” 

Having shortly traced the chequered events of his late Ma- 
jesty’s political and personal course, we now address ourselves 
to the unclouded view of his bright career, as connected with tlie 
humanities of life, and the patronage of all that ennobles our 
nature. It is, perhaps, one of the chief blots upon the long 
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line of illustrious Soveroi^s who have worn the Crown of 
England, that so very few have been distinguiahed by the love 
of letters and the arts. Glorious warriors, chivalrous and 
heroic knights, sagacious and prudent statesmen, amiable men, 
and prosperous rulers, we can boast, to an extent not surpassed 
by any otlicr nation in the world ; but an Alfred and an 
Edward are all that can be mentioned, from the foundation of 
the monarchy to the period of the Stuarts, with reference to 
those illustrious qualifications, which plant the brightest and 
most lasting gems in the kingly coronet. The period of the 
unfortunate race of tlio Stuarts, whatever were their political 
sins, is proudly pre-eminent in the annals of history, for the 
encouragement of every refining pursuit. In Scotland, ere they 
reached the united crown, they adorned the age with literature 
and poesy. And in England we have only to look around, 
and say of them, as was said of the immortal architect whom 
they patronized, '*Si monumentum qua$ris, circumspice.” From 
St. Paul's, to Whitehall and Greenwich, how many noble 
edifices proclaim their taste and magnificence ! Less obvious 
to the general view, the admirable sculpture of the same epoch 
is to be found in many public and private places ; and the 
memory of the painters’ art is yet widely preserved, in despite 
of that calamity which dispersed the splendid collection of 
the first Charles. After the death of his son, a century almost 
blank, as regards the progress or even the cultivation of the 
fine arts, ensued. 

Under George the Third they began to revive. The Royal 
Academy was established with the countenance and favour of 
his Majesty; and artists, of high genius and well-deserved 
celebrity, sprung up to assert the claims of Britain to an honor- 
able rank among civilized nations. Instead of an unfrequent 
and insulated individual, rising merely as it were to keep alive 
the spark of a native school, the country saw with pride and 
satisfaction, a numerous and congregated body of great and 
various talents, producing works of every class which could 
illustrate the leading walks of art. The grandeur of design, 
the magic of colour, the sweetness of landscape, the potent 
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lessons of moral humour and satire, the finish of familiar life, 
the technical skill of chiaro-scuro* composition, and all the 
accessaries to oflect, were exhibited in a style not surpassed by 
contemporary effort, even in those countries where the arts 
had been held to ffourish for ages. This was a triumph to 
England; but still much was wanting to fill up its mea- 
sure, and that was achieved by his late Majesty George the 
Fourth. 

From his infant years, the same inherent and natural taste 
which made him the elegant scholar, the accomplished musi- 
cian, the connoisseur of all that was graceful and correct, no 
matter to what these principles applied, grew with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength ; so that when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, and the power was possessed, he at 
once became the zealous and enlightened patron of the arts — 
and the arts prospered accordingly. 

It is a striking speculation to revert to their progress 
during only a few years, and within the memory of mosi of 
their living professors and friends. We will not institute 
invidious comparisons between the men of our present day, 
and those of the preceding generation who have passed away, 
leaving imperishable proofs of their genius, to show cither that 
the arts have advanced or retrograded ; but we appeal to the 
general intelligence, spirit, and feeling spread throughout the 
whole community, as a surprising evidence of the prodigious 
stride made in this respect within the last quarter of a century. 
Thirty years ago it would have been difiiouit to find among the 
best informed of the upper classes, among the peers and prin- 
cipal commoners of the land, one in ten who had any compe- 
tent knowledge of, or relish for, the productions of the pencil, 
the chisel, or the burin — ^now, there is hardly a person in the 
middle ranks of society, who docs not take an interest in these 
works, and possess some acquaintance with their character- 
istic.s and qualities. It would be too much to insist on the 
universal diffusion of learned and critical discrimination ; but 
the love of the arts, thus generated in every quarter, has 
already wonderfully improved the common judgment, and it 
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must, as time proceeds, still farther enlarge the circle of pure 
enjoyment which emanates from this source. 

So early as the year 1800, the Prince of W ales commis- 
sioned the Rev. Mr. Hayter to go to Naples, for the purpose 
of unrolling and transcribing manuscripts of papyri, discovered 
among the excavations of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
placed at his disposal by the King of Naples. It is true, that 
the experiments were not very successful, for only six rolls 
were unfolded, and they contained nothing of any interi'st, 
except a fragment of Epicurus. The means of deciphering 
these docunicnia* have since been somewhat improved, but still 
the majority of them defy the utmost care of the investigator, 
although the science of Sir Humphrey Davy, and the appliances 
of chemistry, liave been exerted, to aid his patient labour. 
The Prince presented four of the Portici rolls, brought home by 
his agent, to the University of Oxford ; which, as a mark of its 
respect and gratitude, conferred the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law upon His Royal Highness. 

But the chief act to which we aie inclined to attribute a 
great proportion of the marked progress made in our school 
of arts, and for which we are indebted to his late Majesty, was 
the foundation and coi'dial patronage of the British Institution. 
To this institution he was from the first an ardent friend and 
a liberal contributor. Under his protection the Marquis of 
Staflbrd, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Famborough, and other eminent 
amateurs who matured the plan, were enabled to take their 
stand upon elevated ground, and the Gallery started at once 
an important and effective national concern. Our rising 
artists found here the noblest works of the old masters, from 
the royal and other collections, generously offered for them 
to study with every facility and advantage; and their own 
performances, inspired and improved by access to the best 
examples, had also here a theatre to incite competition, and a 
mart to secure reward. Emulation and encouragement have 
gone hand in hand, and every observer of the subject must be 
conscious how much of our present palmy state we owe to the 
British Institution. 
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Another and a memorable boon was conferred upon onr 
fine arts in 1824, by the formation of a National Gallery. 
At the sug^^estion of the King, the splendid collection of Mr. 
Angerstcin was purchased for the country ; and a most auspi- 
cious commencement was made of an establishment which we 
might blush to think we bad been so long behind other nations 
in accomplishing. Inferior and poor govemments, all over the 
Continent of Europe, were familiar with what England, not- 
withstanding all her riches and power, had neglected : it was 
for her patriot King to redeem her from this scandal. 

Hitherto, but the period is comparatively short, the 
National Gallery has not, with one or two gratifying excep- 
tions,* taken the prominent course we anticipated. There 
should have been a magnificent receptacle opened for the 
exhibition of the nation's property in art, to the people and 
to foreigners. Instead of this, a private house, ill-lighted, and 
every way unsuited to the display, has been assigned for this 
purpose ; and at one time, from the alterations making iif its 
vicinity, it was in danger of falling, and burying all it contained 
in its rubbish. Assuredly, we yield to strange ideas in matters 
of this kind. We have here a collection of great worth, which 
would be increased by continual and invaluable donations, 
worthy of a happy pilgrimage, to travel from the farthest 
corners of the earth to see it. We have public ground unoc- 
cupied in the fittest parts of the Metropolis, or a palace, such 
as Buckingham House, ready for its reception; yet, with a 
parsimony not to be reconciled with comprehensive policy, the 
whole grand prospect is sacrificed to the mere expedients of 
temporary legislation. We trust, that when the ferment of the 
moment is over, William the Fourth will direct and witness 
the completion of what George the Fourth so wisely and 
gloriously began ; and which was also a favourite project of 
his revered Father, George the Third. 

* Sir George Beamnont'B beqoeit of sixteen fine pnintingi, and gifts from priTate 
indiridnals, &c. are the beat comment <w this point i and no one can doubt, had the 
National Gallery existed, but that the Dulwich and FitawUliam collections would 
hare enriched it. While we are writing, we hear that a more splendid collection of 
Italian pictures, of the old asasten, has been beqneathed to the nation bj the lala 
Mr. HolweU Carr. 
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'We have mentioned^ in the early part of this memoir, that, 
in the younger period of his life, George the Fourth was con* 
sidered extravagant, and that his pecuniary affairs had become 
embarrassed in consequence; his enemies have also applied, 
though unjustly, the same accusation to his more mature years ; 
but they have omitted to accompany such accusations with that 
which, even if they had been true, would surely have been a 
sufficient palliative — that the greater part of his expense was 
appropriated to purposes in which the national interest was 
more considered than any private gratification of his own. He 
made hy his own good taste, assisted, we believe, with the 
advice of Lord Famborough, one of the finest collections of the 
works of the Dutch and Flemish school, that is now to be 
found in Europe. We have lost,” he used to say, '' the 
magnificent collection of Charles the First; I will do what 
1 can to supply its place:” and when this beautiful assemblage 
of works of art had been completed, 1 have not formed it,” 
he observed, ** for my own pleasure alone, but to gratify the 
public taste, and lay before the artiU the best specimens for 
his study.” It was accordingly exhibited for two years suc- 
cessively, at the Gallery of the British Institution, and it will 
descend, as the property of the crown, to our future Sovereigns. 
We have heard v, ith great satisfaction, that our present gracious 
King, William the Fourth, has had under consideration the 
best mode of exhibiting it for the benefit of the public. 

But, however we may approve of forming such collections, 
we should not have felt that George the Fourth deserved that 
full meed of jiraisc, which is so justly due to him, if his views 
had not been directed still more to the encouragement of native 
talent, than to the possession of the productions of ancient 
masters, however judiciously selected. Upon this point we 
might refer to the names of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Mr.W ilkie,Mr. Bone, Mr. Chantrey, Mr.Westmacott, 
and to many others, sculptors, painters, and architects, who 
produced their finest works under the influence of his munifi- 
cent patronage. 

But grand designs, however becoming in a monarch, and 
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however beneficial, even in a commercial and mercantile light, 
to the country, are not the surest indications of his genuine 
aficction for the fine arts. The bounty of George the Fourth 
flowed in a thousand streams, as well as in the abundance of 
these magnificent rivers. Where the individual artist showed 
superior talent, or where the unfortunate artist fell a prey to 
distress, the Majesty of England, toiling beneath all the 
burdens of empire, was curiously apt to hear the whisper of 
promise in the one, and the sigh of misfortune in the other. 
How many instances could we cite, of his cheering on the 
former by praise and essential encouragement — of his lifting 
up the latter from the abyss of wretchedness, by truly royal 
succour. 

We ha\e read with pain several estimates of his late 
Majesty's character, given forth with pretensions of the utmost 
candour and justice ; but we declare we have not discovered 
in one of them an honest statement of his illustrious humanity 
in this respect. The writers appear to have been ignor(2nt 
of the facts, ignorant of a disposition which would have 
redeemed even a tyrant from obloquy, but which only added 
a splendour to our patriot Sovereign. Whatever might inter- 
vene between George the Fourth and his impulses, (and Lings 
oannot control events,) we will assert a truth, to which future 
history will do justice, that in his first impressions and emotions 
there never was a heart more generous and good than that of 
the Monarch to whom these remarks apply. 

It was in the minute as well as in the sui>erb, that the King 
shone ; and in estimating the actions of a sovereign, we could 
wrish it to be observed, that it is far more trite to perform w'hat 
is great than what is simply benevolent. The one is an affair 
of state ; the other is the man ! The whole life of GiHirge the 
Fourth was brilliant with these delightful traits. Having read 
in a literary journal, that Muss, the celebrated enamel painter, 
had died poor, and left a widow in limited circumstances ; he 
ascertained the fact, and on the following day sent her fifteen 
hundred pounds for the copy of a picture. He heard of the 
monument proposed to be erected to the memory of our 
12 
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mechanical boast, James Watt, and immediately gave five 
hundred pounds to the design. The head of a people, whose 
manufactures pervade the habitable globe, could not miss such 
an opportunity of evincing a community of sentiment in honor 
of worth and intelligence. 

With equal liberality and right feeling, he himself ordered 
a monument to be erected at St. Germain's, where the bones of 
James the Second were transferred to a final tomb. When the 
famous sculptor, Canova, visited England, his Majesty received 
him most graciously, and gave him a commission for a Mau- 
soleum to Cardinal York, the last of this ill-fated family — and 
for a number of beautiful sculptures. And in 1815, when the 
conquered treasures of the Louvre were restored to their original 
possessors, the disinterested and princely nature of our King 
was manifested in a way of which his people might well be 
proud. That statue which astonishes the world, the Apollo, 
was placed at the disposal of his Majesty, partly in gratitude 
for sen ices of inestimable import, and partly from the difilculty 
of re-conveying it to Italy; and though it was a prize to be 
envied by the whole world, our magnanimous Sovereign not 
only refused the gift, but undertook the task of having it safely 
transported to the site of its old inspiration. 

We record these few, of many cases, not as demanding for 
them a homage more than is due, but merely to illustrate the 
character of the Prince, whose spontaneous feelings ever led 
him to do that which was intrinsically virtuous and extrinsi- 
cally glorious. In the same spirit he took a warm interest in 
all the benevolent Institutions for the support of decayed 
artists. In the same spirit, he munificently contributed to 
that blessed charity, ** The Literary Fund,” through which the 
miseries of the unfortunate children of the pen are so promptly 
and prudently relieved.* In the same spirit, be in 1822 gave 
his support to the project of a National Record of our Military 
Achievements, to be embellished with all that art could per- 

* Hu late Majesty gare two hundred guineae annually to this benevolant Initi- 
Uition , and we lament to hear that his present Majesty has been obliged to reduce 
the grant to one-half, as well as to postpone its date. 
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form.* In the same spirit, in 1823, he sanctioned the address 
from Parliament for the reprint of a series of our ancient his- 
torians. In the same spirit, in 1S25, he awarded two royal 
medals, annually, to the Royal Society, as premiums to promote 
the objects of the Institution — they were to reward the most 
useful discoveries, or series of investigations, completed to the 
satisfaction of the President and Council, within the preceding 
jear. 

But why should we record these instances: — wherever the 
fine arts, wherever the sciences, wherever literature, wherever 
charity and benevolence, wherever objects of public utility were 
concerned, George the Fourth was at their head and in their 
heart, llis was not mere nominal patronage, but an inquisi- 
tive and well-regulated sympathy ; promoting, with the weight 
of the crown, all that was really good, and judiciously abating 
what was undeserving. And let it be understood, that no 
ministers or advisers of a king can do thus — ^it must depend 
upon himself. To play so laudable a part, he must be able to 
penetrate deeply into the motives of men, through the mists of 
his high and distant jlbsition ; and after he has solved the 
mysteries of seeming, he must feel rightly, to act as George the 
Fourth acted, winning the love and applause of all within the 
sphere of his gracious kindnesses, ever rendered doubly grate- 
ful by the manner in which they were conferred. 

Adverting more particularly to his Majesty's wish to 
advance the learning of England, we ought to distinguish the 
foundation of the Royal Society of Literature, which originated 
entirely in his own breast, and which he so nobly endowed. 
Convinced that with all our institutions f(»r the promotion of 
distinct branches of knowledge, and \vith all the public encou- 
ragement of well-digested schemes of improvement, there was yet 
ample room for a royal and beneficial association directed to pur- 
poses to which no preceding body or common principle applied ; 
his Majesty communicated to the venerable Bishop of Salis- 
bury his desire to form a Society of this description. From 
1821 to the present time, approved and sustained by its illus- 

* Wt know not wbot bu become of tfab design. 
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trious founder, the Society has laid the ground-work of a 
lasting prosperity ; and through the beneficence of the Crown 
has been enabled to grant at once an honor and a recompense 
to ten of the most distinguished authors of the age, to whom a 
hundred guineas each per annum has been assigned from the 
fund of eleven hundred guineas vested in the Institution by 
the King. The remaining hundred guineas is expended on 
two golden medals, also annually voted to individuals who 
have produced some work of distinguished literary genius. 

From what we have stated, it will be seen that his late 
Majesty must have expended a large revenue upon the culti- 
vation of the arts and literature ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that during all the recent parliamentary discussion of the civil 
list, not one syllable was uttered, either on one side or the 
other, in reference to this fact. Considering, as we do, such 
grants to be the brightest jewels in the monarch's crown, and 
the only true essentials of popularity and fame, we could 
not help being astonished at their exclusion from these debates. 
Earnestly do we hope that this does not portend any limita- 
tion of the Sovereign, to prevent his continuing in the splendid 
career of his predecessor. Such deeds are not kingly pleasures, 
so much as they are national benefits; and every well-informed 
subject must pray that no miserable and short-sighted economy 
may ever deprive Great Britain of those Corinthian features, 
which are not more the ornament than the strength of a people. 
We have expressed our sorrow that William the Fourth 
should have been under the necessity of reducing the royal 
patronage of the Literary Fund, (we trust it is only temporary, 
till the civil list is settled ;) but we rejoice to know that Mr. 
Peel intimated to the Royal Society of literature, his Majesty's 
intention to follow in the footsteps of its founder, his munificent 
brother, with regard to its endowment. 

Another of the acts of his late Majesty, which will be a 
lasting memorial to his glory, was the present to the nation of 
the valuable and extensive Library, formed by his revered 
Father. Upwards of sixty-five thousand volumes, besides 
numerous pamphlets and tracts of geography and topography, 
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were accordingly transferred to the British Museum, where a 
building worthy of the gift has been prepared for their recep- 
tion. In this also, his Majesty's love of literature and of his 
country was conspicuously evinced — but why should we dwell 
on details, since his whole reign exhibited the same enlightened 
principles in one continued flow. 

In victory by sea and land, in political aggrandisement, in 
wise legislation, his ministers may share the glory ; but in the 
encouragement of our native arts, in the patronage of litera- 
ture, in the advance of science, and, above all, in the exercise 
of those feelings of humanity and benevolence which flow from 
the heart, George the Fourth stands alone entitled, in his own 
person and memory, to the love and admiration of his people. 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE 

GEORGE CANNING. 

Three years have not yet elapsed since the grave closed over 
the mortal remains of the Right Honorable George Canning, 
vrho died in the possession of the highest power to which a 
British subject can aspire, and who raised himself to that pre- 
eminent station by the possession and exercise of such noble 
human qualities, and transcendent talents, as rarely fall to the 
lot of man. He was indeed illustrious from the hand of 
Nature; and his career through life, his youthful distinctions, 
his political glories, and his splendid consummation of all that 
a just ambition could covet or desire, were alike worthy of 
this heaven-gifted origin. From the dawn of his intdlect to 
the final extinction of its light, he continually ascended till he 
reached* the "lofty top;** — ^his was the upward course of true 
genius bounding in native energy from the earth, penetrating 
the denser clouds that darken on its surface, soaring into 
day, and at last shedding from the highest region a benign and 
potent influence on the multitude whq remain below in grateful 
admiration of the guiding star. 

But it is ours to trace with less of enthusiasm the mortal 
history of this immortal individual; and, filled with many sad 
and mournful recollections, revived by the task, we proceed to 
discharge that duty to the best of our humble ability, conscious 
that if ever apology were necessary, it is on such an occasion, 
and that he must be a master spirit of this wide world, who 
shall give it an adequate biography of our lost and lamented 
Minister. 

The ancestors of George Canning were originally of War- 
wickshire, whence the branch from which he sprung was, so 
long ago as the close of the sixteenth century, transplanted to 
Garvagh in Londonderry, where it flourished, like the original 
stock, in the rank of honorable gentility. In 1750, his grand- 
father, Stratford Canning, is mentioned as a person of respect 
and substance. He had three sons, George, Paul, and Strat- 
ford : Paul became a merchant iu London, and was father of 
Lord Garvagh ; Stratford was the father of the Right Hon. 
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Stratford Canning; and George, haying passed through the 
forms, for they cannot be called studies, prescribed by the 
Middle Temple, became in due course a barrister-at-law. 
He was also a young man of warm temperament, a poet, 
and a writer of very considerable fancy and vigour; but 
these were not qualifications calculated to advance his profes- 
sional fortunes ; for the dry and technical details of cases ill 
accord with the saUies of imagination, or the ardour of poetical 
flights. With these feelings and habits, need we be surprised, 
that, instead of convincing judges, Mr. Canning persuaded a 
beautiful and accomplished ^oman, of inferior rank and for- 
tune, to marry him, and made what is, in our state of society, 
often too truly called a love and imprudent match. Of this 
event immediate difiiculties were the result, as the 1)ridc‘ 
brought with her no portion, and the bridegroom in conse- 
quence, oflending his father, was reduced to an allow'ance oi‘ only 
£150 a year ; one of those forgiving kindnesses, w hich aro, per- 
haps,more cruel in practice and more fatal in eflect, Cnan the 
sterner alternative of throwing the offender entirely upon his 
owrn resources. Re this as it may, Mr. Canning struggled in 
vain against his unequal fate. Whate\cr efforts he made to 
improve his circumstances were unsuccessful ; and on the first 
anni\ersary of his son's birth, namely, the 11th of April, 1771, 
he died, leaving two daughters, the subject of this Memoir, 
and their widowed mother, in a state of poverty and distress. 
Happily, however, the orphan boy was not friendless ; he was 
taken by his uncle Paul, and brought up as his own ; while his 
parent, impelled by her destitute condition, sought a competent 
subsistence, by employing her talents upon the stage. Her 
debut was made at Drury Lane in Jane Shore, under the 
auspices of her relation Mr. Sheridan, but without any decided 
eclat ; though she afterwards played at Bath, and other places, 
with great success. Her second husband was Reddish, the 
celebrated Edgar, who died deranged; and his relict some 
years after found a protector in Mr. Ilunn, a provincial 
performer, to whom she was united in marriage, without 
forfeiting any of those claims to esteem which are accorded 
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either to good conduct in general, or to the constancy o£i a first 
tbnd, faithful, and virtuous attachment. The filial love of her son 
was a strong proof of this, and a marked and amiable trait of his 
character enduring nearly the whole period of his existence ; a love 
not forgotten on the eve of his meeting with Lord Castlercagh, 
when a hurried will left her specifically to the charge of his 
executors. From his mother, if we believe the theory of intel- 
lectual endowments being chiefly derived from females, George 
Canning inherited what might well inspire gratitude and affec- 
tion ; though neither was he poor, in this respect, on his father’s 
side. From the union of both he certainly did combine a 
rare grace and beauty of form and countenance, and a mind 
iivhich no earthly tenement could be too admirable to lodge. 

After the usual period of preparatory tuition, for which he 
was indebted to the Rev. Charles Richards, of Hyde Abbey 
School, near Winchester, George was sent to Eton School, and 
soon displayed those brilliant faculties which, from early youth 
to the completion of his race, so proudly distinguished him 
from contemporary competition. In 1786, he was captain of 
this famed establishment, and in the same year, November 6, 
produced No. 1. of the Microcosm, a periodical of greater 
promise and wit than ever before or since issued from the 
benches of a school-room.* In this paper his contributions, 
which were signed B., will ever remain extraordinary examples 
of youthful acuteness and judgment, joined to the more 
common qualifications of fanciful playfulness and ardent 
passion which seldom fail to adorn the young literary aspirant, 
whose soul is imbued with keen perceptions, and whose heart 

* With FPBpert to the MirrocoBin, bo curious as being chiefly the jurenile per- 
formance of an inilividual, -who afterwards raised himself by his talents to so high 
a station, we were desirous of obtaining some further particulars, and the following 
IS the answer to our inquiries for which we are indebted to Mr. Charles Knight, 
the son of Mr. Knight of Windsor, who published the work. 

“ My fkther is 17B6, pobluhad tha Miereosns is nsmbert. Cmsinr. asd John Smith, and Fran, arata 
tha principal coutributora , and Canning wu Uia adlior. tla waa then nboul IT, an Oppidan (that la, not 
npon the lonndation) at bton. My ihthar naeil (1 hare heard him aay) to taka him tha proolb bofbio 
morning achool , and Canning often aav him In hia little bad room, fbr the allUr waa for aoma Umo n 
myatery lha work waa anoraaaflil, fbr aueh s noral nodartaklng. My fhthar giro tho praprlotain 
(Canning, 1 rara, and tha two Smitha) £90 fbr tho copy right, after tha flrat edition, whieh produead thorn 
aoma proSt My fkther uaed to aay, that whan he gara Canniof tha amount, ho auld, *1 hnro no ^ ouht Ik 
ia all right, bnt 1 know nothing whitoror of flgano ’ " 
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glows with strong natural fires. Among his other productions, 
a composition on " The Slavery of Greece” may deserve more 
especial notice, since his early impressions on that subject have 
been rendered memorable by the immense influence which his 
mature sentiments have had upon the regeneration of the 
country, and its being lifted once more, after the lapse of 
ages, to the rank of a free and independent nation. As a 
poem, tliis piece would almost induce us to lament tliat ever 
Mr. Canning left the Muses to become a Statesman, and sought 
to be a Pericles rather than a Homer. W ith a few of the 
blemishes invariably attached to youthful authorship, it 
]H)ssesscs nerve, imagination, and feeling ; all indications of 
f uture excellence, where it is not already attained. 

" Unrn ailed Greece, thou e^er hnnouied name. 

Thou nurtic of heroes, dear to deathless fame ' 

Though no\( to worth, to honour all unk.nu\\n, 

Th) luatrc faded, and thy glorit flow n , 

Yet aun ahull Memory, with reverted eje, 

Trace Ih} past worth, and \iew thee with u fcinh.” 

As a bo>, he thus mourned oter prostrate Greece; as a man, 
he laboured, and not in vain, to raise the iallen to freedom and 
independence. 

At the age of eighteen, Mr. Canning went to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where, among other lasting friendships, lit* fonned that 
\\ith Lord Liverpool, which, as wc observed in the Memoir of 
his Lordship, was not only important to their own lives, but 
to the destinies of Europe. It was so intimate, that they were 
called The inseparables,” by their fellow>students ; and each 
rejoiced in the academic honours and applause won by the other, 
as if the meed had been his ow’ii. Of these prizes Mr. Canning 
bore many aw ay, and w as as conspicuous fur superior endow - 
ments at Oxford as he had previously b(*en at Eton. Indeed, 
in c\ery stage of his progre.ss he displayed powers which led 
his relatives to cultivate them to the utmost, with the sure 
liope, that they must achieve the greatness of their possessor : 
his path of glory seemed to be early cut out, and his was an 
intelligence to follow it with irrepressible ardour and con- 
stancy to the cud. Ill 1792, he took leave of bis College, with 
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his first degree,* and entered at Lincoln’s Inn ; but so much had 
he already attracted the eyes of eminent persons, that he was 
on terms of intimate acquaintance with Sheridan, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, and the leading Whig politicians of the time, 
who, with prescient acumen, endeavoured to enlist upon their 
side an ally so likely lo be efficient in the wars of party. 
Though dazzled with the splendour that surrounded these 
extraordinary men, and his susceptible mind filled with 
admiration of a Burke, a Fox, a Sheridan, it happened that 
his connexion with Mr. Jenkinson prevailed in shaping his 
future life, lie was introduced to Mr. Pitt, who, like his 
mighty rivals, could justly appreciate the value of such a 
supporter, and under bis patronage was, in the year 
1793, elected to ri'pre'sent the borough of Newport, Isle ot 
Wight, in the parliament of Great Britain. The period was 
auspicious — ^the world was convulsed with strange events, and 
this count]*}' w'as deeply engaged in a struggle, unequalled for 
its political, physical, and moral magnitude. All was at 
stake, all was to be won or lost ; and the rival opinions into 
which every nation, and the whole of civilized Europe, were 
divided, w^ere maintained by advocates of the highest order, 
and w ound up to the highest pitch of excitement and energy. 
It was among these that Canning now stood at the age of 
twenty-two, and yet with a reputation tliat gave him imme- 
diate consequence, and caused his efforts to be tried by no 
ordinary standard. But he was prudent as well as elate; his 
impatience was chastised by good sense, and though well 
equipped to rush a hero into the fight, he had the temperance 
to chusc a lower station, and content himself with being useful 
by steady conduct in the ranks, rattier than noted for rash 
adventure in the field. And this mingling of sound judgment 
with chivalrous and even fiery daring, the characteristic of his 
first appearance iii the great arena of public life, was ever 
after a marked feature in his public acts. With perhaps one 

* On the 5th of July, 1704, he took the degree of M.A. his only other 
honour; and after that period discontinued residini; at Christ Church, as he had 
hitherto ocriihionaJly dune. 
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or two slig^ht exceptions^ when the ebullitions of a sensitive, 
generous, warm, and noble nature — a nature almost romantic 
in the midst of oppressive business and arduous pursuits — 
burst out into momentary utterance ; he was always as con- 
centrated, calm, and guardedly comprehensive, as if he had 
been a plodder and a mere official. Be it remembered, too, 
that those instances to which we have alluded, if to microscopic 
understandings they impeached the head, never failed to shed 
a lustre about the heart. 

From 1703 to ITOti, Mr. Canning sat in the House of 
Commons, rendering himself conversant with its forms and 
constitution, and without attempting any oratorical display, 
though ill 1704 he replied with great spirit to Mr. Grey, on 
the third reading of the Habeas Corpus Suspension bill. In 
the latter year, he was appointed Under-Secretary of State ; 
and, in 1707, returned for the Treasury borough of Wendover, 
He soon after delivered an eloquent speech in favour of the 
gradual extinction of the slave trade ; in which philanthropy and 
wisdom, mercy and ju.stiee, were finely united ; and another 
example aflbrded of the strenuous advocacy of true policy, 
prompted, but not dazzled, by virtuous enthusiasm. Right in 
the beginning, Mr. Canning adhered v\ith perfect consistency 
to the same views of this interesting question, at all times 
when it w^as agitated; ever maintaining the humane and 
Christian principle of the abolition of sla^ery, and ever 
opposing the wild and dishonest attacks, which benevolent, 
but mistaken zeal, made upon sanctioned property and exist- 
ing systems, threatening worse ills by their invasion and 
overthrow, than were comprised by their preservation and 
continuance. 

It was at this epoch, 1797-H, that, principally in con- 
junction with Lord Ilawkesbiiry, Mr. Frere, and Mr. 
George Ellis, (the former a coadjutor in the boyish 
Microcosm) Mr. Canning engaged in the production and 
publication of the Anti- Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner; a 
periodical of singular talent, and remarkable efficacy, in 
stemming the dangerous tide of politics, which then ran so 
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high as to threaten the destruction of the British Constitution. 
Sparkling wit, biting satire, contemptuous ridicule, and sting- 
ing personal exhibitions, speedily raised this work into popu- 
larity and influence; nor were the sources of authentic 
infonnation, powerful argument, or dexterous skill, wanting, 
to contribute to its prodigious success.* Unimposing as the 
appearance of a weekly sheet might be, it showed that, when 
conducted by ability and genius, even such an engine as this 
was capable of doing wonders for the cause which it espoused ; 
and we may venture to say, that not all the strongest measures 
of the executive, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, the 
acts passed against seditious practices, the manifestation of 
military force, and the lifting up of the potent arm of the law, 
contributed more to repress and subdue the anarchical spirit 
of Jacobinism, than did this Journal, which made its actors 
ludicrous, its performances farcical, and its supporters infa- 

* A few partirulan resperting thu periodical cannot fail to interest our readers. 
The prospectus, a very able paper, was written by Mr. Canning ; and a Dr. Grant 
was to have been editor. That gentlemao, however, was taken ill on the eve of 
commencing his duties , and was compelled to relinquish the task. He sent for Mr. 
Wright, the publisher, who visited him on his death-bed, and rereived the em- 
barrassing intelligence of his inability to proceed. With this news Mr. Wright 
hastened to Mr. Charles Long (Lord Famborough ,) and on buing consulted as to 
the possibility of procuring a new and competent editor, on the spur of the moment, 
suggested Mr. William GiOord, the popular author of the Bceviad and Morviad, who 
had warmly appro>ed of the prospectus, if ho could be prevailed upon to undertake 
the office. To this proposal Mr. Gilford listened, and it may be said that it was the 
tide in his aflairs, which, being taken at the flood, led on to fortune. Within a week 
he was introduced to Mr. Canning, and formed a friendship which lasted to the end 
of his life ; and it was also the means of recommending him to the personal favour 
of Mr. Pitt, from whom he received the handsome appointment of a double Com- 
missioner for tho Lotteries. — ^The contributen to the Anti-jacobin were wont to meet 
at each others’ houses, and concoct the materials for their forthcoming numbers.— 
Messrs. Canning, Frere, and Ellis were the principal writers ; and it is worthy of 
notice, that many of the articles were the joint productions of these three able men. 
The wit of Canning (by far the readiest of them all) was plentifully sprinkled over 
tho Rovers of Weimar, designed and mostly composed by Mr. Frore. Even in 
** New Morality” we have reason to believe the pens of all the trio were employed ; 
the latter portion of the Loves of the Triangles was by Mr. Canning. Mr. Pitt 
wrote on the Redemption of the Land Tax and other poUtical subjects ; Mr. Long, 
several excellent papers on Finance ; and Lord Wellesley, some Latin venes. Mr. 
Giflbrd’s own original contributions were not very conspicuous : the “ t.»t of the 
Day” were his. Mr. Canning gave some papers to the Quarterly Review, on 
National Education, &c. 
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mous^ not only by playful parody and caricature, in verse and 
prose, but by the sharp exposure of falsehoods, and the acute 
detection of sophistry. It was here that the longest poetical 
composition of Mr. Canning, ** New Morality/* amounting to 
nearly live hundred lines, was published, but it was the 
** Loves of the Triangles,** in an earlier number, which completely 
established the fame of the paper in which it appeared. ** New 
Morality*' has been charged, by the opposite side, with profa- 
nation in parodying a portion of the sacred writings ;* but its 
exquisite and dreadful cutting, now with a razor, and now with 
a tomahawk, will hand it down to posterity as on admired model 
of political and general satire. Looking at the circumstances 
of the times, and the opinions of the author, it must Ix' 
acknowledged that the conclusion is at once patriotic and 
.superb : — 

To feebler nations let proud France afford 
Tier damning choire -thr chalice or the sunrd — 

To drink or die ; oh, fraud ' oh, Hi>crious lie ' 

Delusive choice ! for if they drink, they die. 

The sword we dread not : of oursehes secure. 

Firm were our strength, our Peace and Freedom nnii' , 

Lot all the world confederate all it<i powers, 

Be they not barked b} all that should be our.<i," 

High on Ills rock shall Britain’s Genius stand, 

Scatter the crowded hosts, and vindicate the land 
Guard we but our own hearts ; with constant view 
To ancient morals, ancient manners true, 

True to the manlier virtues, such as nerved 
Our futhem’ breasts, and this proud isle preserved 
For many a rugged age ; and scorn the while— 

Each pliilosophie Atheist’s specious guile— 

The soft seductions, the refinements nice, 

Of gay morality, and easy vire : 

So shall we brave the storm ; our 'stablished pnn ri 
Thy refuge, Europe, iu some happier hour.— 

But, French ts Aearf— though victory crown our brow. 

Low at our feet though prostrate nations bow, 

Wealth gild our cities, commerce crowd our shon' — 

London may shine, but England is no more. 

* Camrten and Starts Sedition's Evening Host, 

Thou Momimg Chrontek and Mormng Pott, 

Whether ye make the Bights of Man your theme, 

Yonr Conntry libel, or your Ood blaaphcme. 

Or dirt on private worth and virtue throw. 

Still, blasphemous or blackguard, praise Lepaux, hr. 
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In 1799, Mr. Canning, who had been, in March, appointed 
one of the Commissioners for managing the affairs of India, 
spoke in favour of the Union with Ireland, in opposition to 
Mr. Sheridan; and, adhering firmly to Mr. Pitt upon the 
Catholic question, as well as upon his general politics, he 
retired from office with that minister in January, 1801, together 
with the Lord Chancellor, Lord Grenville, Earl Spencer, 
Mr. Dundas, Mr. Wyndham, and other friends. Upon this 
the Addington administration succeeded, and was composed, 
in several of the departments, by men of great abilities, who 
have since played distinguished parts in English history : need 
we name Lord Eldon, Lord St. Vincent, Lord Ilawkesbury, 
(afterwards Liverpool,) Sir John Mitford, (afterwards Lord 
Rcdcsdalc,) Sir William Grant, Mr. Law, (afterwards Lord 
Ellenborough,) and Mr. Perceval. For a while the new 
ministry was supported by the members of that which had 
made way for it ; but this state of things was not calculated 
for long endurance, and less than a year saw Mr. Dundas, and 
Mr. Canning, now membci for Trake, openly impugning the 
proceedings of their successors in office ; while Mr. Pitt him- 
self distinctly withdrew his countenance from them. The 
possession of authority, however, had rendered their adver- 
saries 0101*6 stable than the Pitt party had anticipated ; and, 
instead of .surrendering to a nod, they required a vigorous 
siege to drive them out. In this siege, the regular and guerilla 
warfare carried on by Mr. Canning in parliament and the 
press, by force of argument and keenness of irony, was of 
incalculable service to his allies ; the former keeping their high 
claims to confidence ever boldly before the public, and the 
latter undermining the popularity of their rivals. " Away 
with the cant of ' Measures, not men !' (he exclaimed in the 
house,) the idle supposition that it is the harness, and not 
the horses, that draw the chariot along. No, sir; if the 
comparison must be made, if the distinction must be taken, 
men are every thing, measures are comparatively nothing. 
I speak of times of difficulty and danger, when systems are 
shaken, when precedents and general rules of conduct fail. 
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Then it is, that, not to that or to this measure, however 
prudently devised, however blameless in execution ; but to the 
energy and character of individuals, a state must be indebted 
for its salvation. Then it is that kingdoms rise or fall, in 
proportion as they are upheld, not by well-meant endeavours, 
laudable though they may be, but by commanding, overawing 
talents — ^by able men — — . I do think that the administra- 
tion of the Government ought to be in the ablest and fittest 
hands: I do not think that the hands in which it is now 
placed, answ'cr that description. I do not pretend to conceal 
in what quarter I think that fitness most eminently resides — *’ 

It is easy to conceive that our own interests and wishes 
may give a tinge to our opinions, even when we arc most 
anxious to be impartial and just; but when we consider that 
the speaker of the above was one of the earliest to appreciate 
the growing masterdom of that extraordinary man, who so 
long and so terribly wielded the destinies of France, it^is but 
candour tow ards him, to belioc that his alarm at this crisis 
W'as genuine, and his conduct dictated by prescient patriotism. 
At all events, his determined opposition pa\ed the way for 
the resumption of power by Mr. Pitt, with w horn he returned 
to office, in May, 1804, as Treasurer of the Nua y ; though, us 
stated, he did not altogether approve of the arrangements, but, 
as a point of duty, took his share of responsibility with his 
mighty leader.* On the following year, w'hcn the impeach- 
ment of Lord Melville w'os brought forward, and the hostility 
and rancour of party were carried to their utmost limits in 
modem times, he made an energetic defence for his colleague; 
and gradually advanced in weight as an orator and statesman, 
till 1806, w hen the death of Mr. Pitt again loosed bis official 
bands, and the accession of the Fox and Greu\ille ministry 
threw him into opposition, where he shone a caustic and 
fearful antagonist. This ministry put to the test a doctrine 
which had long operated to prevent other and apparently 
more congenial amalgamations of public men : it terminated 

* In the grnve of Mr. Pitt, (he Mid in one of hu epeecbet nt Liverpool,) mj 
pobticnl nlleginaee it bnrM. 
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what had been resisted as an erroneous principle of exclusion, 
and yet it failed to realize the hopes which were entertained 
of what Lord Grenville described to be, “ the benefit of the 
services of all those, who, by the public voice or sentiment, 
were judged most capable of contributing to its prosperity 
and safety.”— Within a year, the coalition founded on this 
unquestionably admirable theory, was dismissed from His 
Majesty's councils; and a new government framed under 
the auspices of the Duke of Portland, in which the Home, 
Foreign, and Colonial Seals, were entrusted to Lord Hawkes- 
bury, Mr. Canning, and Lord Castlereagh ; Mr. Perceval was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord Eldon Lord Chan- 
cellor. For about two years this Cabinet proceeded with no 
more serious difficulties than the appalling increase of pow'cr 
to our inveterate foreign enemy presented, and these were 
vigorously met, and ably counterbalanced. But in 1809, 
the strength of the ministry was again diverted and weakened, 
by a fierce attack against His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, similar to that which had foui years before been made 
against Lord Melville. By this, much confusion and per- 
plexity were introduced, wlnm unanimity was most desirable ; 
but like other storms it blew over, and the popular feeling, so 
inflamed and excited, soon regained a healthier tone, and left 
a clearer judgment. With regard to ministerial permanency, 
the unfortunate misunderstlinding which took place between 
Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh was attended by more 
painful eflccts. A duel, in which the former was wounded, 
and the total disruption of the Cabinet, were the results of 
this untoward schism. Into a matter so pregnant w'ith dis- 
cussion as this question involved, it is not wdthin our limits 
or our province to enter; but however much misrepresen- 
tation or misapprehension obscured it at the time, we deem it 
impossible that calm and dispassionate posterity can ever 
look upon the share wrhich Mr. Canning bore in it, except with 
admiration; — surely without censure. The question, as it 
appears, after all the correspondence published and expla- 
nations given, resolved itself simply into this Mr. Canning, 
11 
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disapproving of the policy pursued by his colleague, and 
especially of the projected expedition to the Scheldt, com- 
municated that sentiment to the head of the administration, 
with the view to the abandonment of the measures to which 
he objected, a change in the Cabinet, or his own retirement. 
Without desiring to lay the onus upon any one, it is evident 
that a wish to carry through the public business without 
interruption, and, no doubt, a sense of personal and private 
delicacy, induced a delay in imparting to, if not a conceal- 
ment of this matter from. Lord Castlcrcagh ; and that a no 
less disingenuous, and, as it turned out, dangerous resort to 
expediency, was permitted to keep Mr. Canning in the dark 
upon this momentous fact. The consequence might have 
been foreseen: Mheii the inevitable disco\cry came, Lord 
Castlereagh believed he had been secretly denounced b) 
Mr. Canning, while sitting by his side at the council-board, 
and sought the satisfaction of a man of wounded honour ; to 
which the spirit of his opponent, but neither his rival nor his 
foe, could offer no return, but of granting the meeting w Inch 
was demanded. If, throughout the whole of this transaction, 
the slightest blame could ever have been attached to Mr. 
Canning, its complete excuse was to be found in the gentle 
and magnanimous workings of his nature, which (no absolute 
nccc.ssity was apparent to justify it, as the affair was con- 
fided to the most proper hands )*caused him to refrain from 
that blind and abrupt cxpres.sioD of his opinion, w hich must 
grievously have hurt the self-esteem of a nobleman, for 
whom, though he condemned his measures, he entertained the 
utmost individual regard. 

On the dissolution of the ministry, Mr. Canning continued 
to take his full share in the bustle of politics; and the 
government being conducted by his friends upon views which 
he approved, his parliamentary speeches and votes w'ere of 
essential benefit to them, though, on the W alcheren Expe- 
dition, the Regency Bill, and other occasions, his reasoning 
and eloquence caused the motions on both sides to be altered 
and modified. In 1812, he prominently brought forward the 
12 
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g;reat question of Roman Catholic emancipation ; in this, as 
in all the other important questions to which he deroted 
himself, combining rational moderation with the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose which he held to be essential to the well- 
being, nay, the very being of the empire. A more con- 
scientious conyiction of the absolute necessity for granting 
full and free toleration to the Roman Catholics, never inha- 
bited a human breast; but strong as was his sense of the 
justice and wisdom of this measure, Mr. Canning never forgot 
that serurities were due to the Established Church. Ho never 
proposed, under any emergency, to do with one dash what has 
been done since his death; but every proposition which he 
offered, and every argument which he employed, tended to 
the relief of disabilities, without encountering the convulsion 
of a total change at once, and without compromising the 
lawful and constitutional supremacy of the Protestant 
religion. — These remarks apply to every period of his dis- 
interested support of the Roman Catholic claims , even when, 
at the imminent risk of his health, he underwent the fatigue 
of delivering an elaborate address to a crowded house upon 
the subject, and nearly sank beneath the effort, — so like a 
death-bed advice, was this earnest performance of a duty.* 

The atrocious murder of Mr. Perceval, 11th May, 1812, 
made no immediate alteration in the political position of Mr. 
Canning ; but having been invited to stand for the representa- 
tion of Liverpool, he seized the occasion (and also its recur- 
rence, for he was returned four times) to emit some of the 
most briUiant specimens of public speaking that ever graced 
an orator or enlightened a people.*)* Far from confining him- 

• Upon thU occasion Mr. Canning was extremely ill, and went from a aide- 
rhamtei, contrary to his phyuciun’s express injunction; and so much did the 
exertion augment the disease, that he almost fainted on the door of the House of 
Commons. Before he sat down, an accoss of gout attacked him so violently, that 
he described the pain to be as if his limbs were molten lead. 

t In his speech on the 10th of January 1814, at the public dinner to which he 
was invited by his ronstituents ; his description of the past efforts, and his pro- 
phetic anticipation of the accumulating glories of the country, were the most ani- 
mating that ever rewarded and inspired a nation by the voice of one man. 
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self to local and circumstantial topics, his capacious mind 
launched into the elucidation of the questions which it vitally 
concerned the country to understand ; and the splendour of 
his genius threw over what had hitherto, and in inferior hands, 
been but election pleasantries or debates, a degree of statesman- 
like intelligence, which caused them to be perused with pro- 
digious effect and studied with intense interest from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. His triumph at Liverpool was 
proud and gratifying ; honourable to that populous place, and 
worthy of himself. Nor was he less deser\ing of it from his 
having previously declined a seat for the University of Oxford, 
upon terms, with reference to the Catholics, at i^hich few men 
would have hesitated ; but Mr. Canning, so often and so loudly 
accused by his adversaries of the love of place, was the very 
being, of all others, whom no temptation of place could ever 
induce to swerv^e in the minutest point from his principles. 
The slightest glance at the times when he refused, i]gid when 
he quitted office, affords abundant proof of this undeniable 
truth. How easily he might have secured the enviable repre- 
.sentation of Oicford, untroubled with contests, and of high 
respect in itself as connected with that eminent seat of loyalty 
and learning, we well know ; but, as we have stated, he could 
not reconcile it w ith his opinions on the Catholic question, and 
he relinquished the proffered prize, which w'as consequently 
bestowed on the younger ambition and rising talents of Mr. Peel. 

From the period at which we arc now arrived, the popu- 
larity of Mr. Canning (with some immaterial exceptions) 
increased with every opportunity that rendered increase attain- 
able. The British public may be, and frequently is, much 
misled for a season, but it is never ultimately WTong or unjust. 
On the contrary, there is alw'ays a re-action in favour of those 
who may have been either injured or slighted--of those whoso 
errors may have been too severely visited — and of those whose 
merits have not been sufficiently confessed. Thus it was, in 
the latter branch of our proposition, with regard to Mr. Can- 
ning. He has himself excellently defined popularity to be of 
two sorts : ** the one which is to be gained by watching the 
14 
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weak moments of public opinion, by aggravating temporary 
difficulties, or by courting and inflaming the bad passions of 
the populace ; — ^the other which is to be won by bearing up, 
firmly and steadily, under whatever difficulties, even, if neces- 
sary, under misconstruction and obloquy, in a faithful adhe- 
rence to the principles by which our greatness as a nation, 
and our happiness as a people, are to be maintained. — ^To the 
former sort of popularity (he truly added) I make no preten- 
sions, but I cannot deny that the latter, if I should be so 
fortunate as to deserve it, would, indeed, be dear to my heart.’* 
And richly did he earn it, and dear to his heart it was : ho^ 
profusely did it emblazon his closing scene, and how gloriously 
does it shed its lustre o’er his tomb ! 

In March 1813, when the subject of the Princess of Wales’ 
conduct was agitated in Parliament, Mr. Canning declared, 
that in his opinion, the Minutes of the Council in 1807 were a 
perfect acquittal of Her Royal Highness ; towards whom he 
was a constant and immoveable friend. We believe it may 
he attributed chiefly to his persuasion, that she quitted 
England ; and happy would it have been for her had she never 
returned.* She was then rescued from the toils of those, who, 
while they made a political instrument of her, condemned her 
to neglect, degradation, and misery. She was a high-spirited 
and almost broken-hearted woman ; Mr. Canning felt for her 
wretchedness, and, knowing the impossibility of her resuming 
that place where alone she could be safe, or even enjoy repose, 
he advised that step which might have prolonged her days in 

* The following anecdote may illustrate this. The writer of this article one day 
happened to wait at Gloucester Lodge, while the Princess of Wales had an interview 
with Mr. Canning ; and on her retiring, was shewn into the room which Her Royal 
Highness had left. He found Mr. Canning standing by the fireplace very deeply 
affected, and, after some matters of less consequence, the conversation turned on the 
then engrossing topic of the day. In the coarse of this, to him, so interesting scene, 
he accidentally leaned his arm upon the chimney-piece, (when Mr. Canning, who was 
describing the forlorn situation of Her Royal Highness, as she had just painted it to 
him,) exclaimed, with great emotion, “Stop, your sleeve is now wet with a 
Princess's tears." It was true ; — Her Royal Highness had been weeping there over 
her deserted condition ; and we believe, that within a few hours of this time, 
Mr. Canning, moved by her dUtress, had applied for, and obtained the frigate, which 
bors her from the English shore. 
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peace and comfort, had she not unfortunately in the moment 
of resentment listened to counsels which brought great scandal 
upon England, and hastened her unhappy fate. In 1820, when 
this lamentable crisis arriTed, Mr. Canning in the House of 
Commons declared his unaltered regard and affection for the 
Princess, and while he justified the Government, which had 
used every effort, in the spirit of honour, candour, justice, and 
feeling, to avert the calamity, professed a hope that he might, 
without a dereliction of his public duty, indulge his private 
feelings, by being allowed to abstain from taking any part in 
the proceedings. He soon after however resigned the Presi- 
dency of the Board of Controul, in which he had succeeded the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire several years before, and went abroad. 

But without observation on this remarkable portion of Mr. 
Canning's life, a portion which involved all that was chivalrous 
in his soul, and all that w'as sensible in his heart, we shall 
re^ ert to the narrative of events. In October 1814 Mr. Can- 
ning sailed for Lisbon, as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
^Minister Plenipotentiary to the Prince Regent of Portugal ; 
tlic ill health of his eldest .son ha\ing induced the desire of a 
residence in a warmer climate. This was bitterly aiTaigned 
by the opposition as a job, and the utmost personal obloquy 
was attempted to be heaped oii both the Foreign Secretary 
and the Ambassador. The answer to the charges in Parlia- 
ment, however, w'as an irresistible refutation of them ; and all 
that appeared was, that the talents of Mr. Canning had made 
him particularly obnoxious to his political opponents. He 
held the appointment but a few months, and after the battle of 
Waterloo travelled into the South of France with his family, 
whence he came home in the summer of 1816. 

In 1822 on the recall of the Marquis of Hastings, Mr. Can- 
ning was nominated Governor-General of India, and had pre- 
pared for his departure, when the Marquis of Londonderry put 
an end to his own existence, (August 12,) and greatly changed 
the face of affairs. The whole people seemed to speak with 
one voice, and to require the aid of Mr. Canning in forming 
an administration equal to the wants of the country. In fact, 
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every eye was turned towards him ; his loss had been severely 
felt 111 preceding frovemments, and the near approach of an 
event wliich would have separated him from England for years, 
increased the anxiety of the public to retain him at home, and 
high in the service of the state. On the 16th of September, 
every courtly obstacle having given way to the indispensable 
necessity of the case, he was accordingly appointed Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. His seat in Parliament was 
vacated by the acceptance of office, and as he declined to 
stand again fur Liverpool, (the arduous duties attached to which 
rcprcseiitatiuii, he could no longer find time to discharge,) his 
friend Mr. lluskisson was put in nomination, and elected to 
that honour, vsliii h he has held ever since with groat civdit to 
himself, and to the great advantage of bis constituents. 

This >\as a grand era in tlie life of Mr. Canning, lie had 
been called by universal acclamation, as it were, to the direc- 
tion of our national affairs; for the leader in the House of 
Commons is, except under particular circumstances, the chiei 
Minister of England. All the ]jrejudicrs which had been 
raised against him during a career in which ho had flattered 
no prejudices, had vanished like a morning mist, and left him 
great and splendid on high, where all confessed his worth and 
power. And yet even from this proud eminence he rapidly 
ascended in moral and political influence — so truly enlightened 
were his measures, and so truly congenial to the English 
character, were his means of carrying them into effect. 

His policy in the difficult relations between France and 
Spain; his recognition of the South American States; his 
mediatorial stand in order to reconcile the jarring of West 
India interests ; his earnest endeavours to give independence 
and stability to Greece ; and, later, his rapid and decisive 
expedition to Portugal ; and his noble position, amid the 
mighty conflicting purposes that affected the peace of the 
world through the medium of Russian and Turkish collision — 
were all evidence of his vastly comprehensive mind, and of 
his ability to place England at the head of the nations of the 
earth. In the highest affairs of government, as in the whole 
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course of his personal political life, he was at once masterly 
and cautious; but above all, he prospered, and caused the 
country to prosper, by the openness of his declarations, and the 
candour of his diplomacy. His lofty genius perceived that 
Great Britain, in her treaties with foreign nations, stood in 
no need of reserve or intrigue, and especially in the view which 
he took of her obvious and paramount duty — ^whicb was, not 
selfishly to aggrandize herself, or pursue objects detrimental to 
the welfare of others, but to show herself the fiiend of improve- 
ment wheresoever its light dawned upon mankind, and by a 
plain, straight-forward, and disinterested course of conduct, 
convince even jealous powxrs, that her measures only tended 
to her own prosperity and happiness, through the universal 
prosperity and happiness of the civilized world. “ My policy 
(said he one day to the writer) is, in one word, simply and 
entirely British; but the interests of so great a country, witli 
continental possessions, are of necessity interwoven with Hit' 
interests of all otiicr nations ; and while urging the prosperity 
of my native land, I will demonstrate to them, tliat I see k 
nothing inroniputiblc with their equal progress ; but, on the 
contrary, desire to see them go hand in hand w ith us in the great 
advance of human knowledge, and the adaptation oi‘ the 
go\cming principle to the spirit of the age.” Indeed, he 
frequently inculcated the same in public : for he who had over 
been averse to senseless innovation, built on clamour and 
revolutionary rage, was, in the true and best sense of the word, 
a reformer. And for this the .shallow' have accu.scd him of 
inconsistency ; blindly shutting their eyes to the fact, that to 
put cither iudhidual or nation at the head of rational reform, 
is the best resistance that cun be olfered to the wild and 
theoretical schemes which convulse society, and deluge the 
earth with blood. In this lay the wisdom of Mr. Canning, and 
he applied it alike to England and to Europe. At home, while 
he opposed all visionary projects of change, he originated, or 
supported every proposal for practical amelioration ; — abroad, 
hr watched the contest going on between the spirit of unlimited 
monarchy and the spirit of unlimited democracy, and by 
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taking np the commanding station of a neutral, favourable 
only to plans which were evidently for the benefit of mankind, 
he succeeded in causing England to be looked upon as the ark 
of genuine freedom, the bulwark of just principles, and the 
hope of the inlpllectual world. 

In this brief retrospect we have blended our idea of his 
Ministerial course, both as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and as Premier; to the attainment of which hardly to 
be envied height, our narrative must now very shortly proceed. 

In 1826, Mr. Canning visited Paris, and was treated with 
all the manifestations of respect and honour duo to his rank 
and talents. In the following year, we had to mourn the loss 
of 11. R. H. the Duke of York, in attendance at whose 
funeral Mr. Canning (as well as other eminent persons) had 
the misfortune to take a severe cold, from which he never 
completely recovered. In the February of this eventful year, 
too, the Earl of Liverpool was suddenly struck with paralysis, 
and became dead to the political world ; and now, as before, 
the population of the kingdom turned towards Mr. Canning as 
the man who alone was fit to take up the mantle of William 
Pitt, and direct the councils of England. Important negocia- 
tions ensued before arrangements could be concluded for 
the formation of a new Cabinet ; but on the 12th of April a 
wTit was moved in the House of Commons, for a member 
to represent the borough of Newport, in the room of the Bight 
Hon. George Canning, who had accepted tiic office of First 
Commissioner of his Majesty’s Treasury. Never, perhaps, 
did a cheer so loud nng within the walls of St. Stephen’s, as 
that which attended this communication : and never certainly 
did an individual accept the office of Prime Minister with the 
voice of the people so cordially and unanimously expressed 
in his favour. Nor was the unconditional confidence of the 
Crown withheld : it had been, and we know not how truly^, 
believed, that the conduct of Mr. C annin g on the trial of 
Queen Caroline had given great ofience to the highest 
quarter, insomuch that his succession to Lord Londonderry 
was some time delayed, in consequence of obstacles in remove 
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the Royal repugnance to his appointment. But be this as 
it may, the intercourse which had since arisen — ^the splendid 
abilities of the Secretary — ^his winning manners — a sense of 
what the common weal demanded — and a sincere approbation 
of all his measures, had nut only reconciled the King to 
Mr. Canning, but endeared Mr. Canning to his Sovereign. 
We speak on no light authority, when we publish the historical 
fact, (which could only be derived from one person,) that His 
Majesty's condescension and assurances to his Minister, on 
giving him his hand to kiss as Premier, made an impression of 
indescribable and indelible force upon his mind.* He knew, 
from the manner of his gracious Master, that he was the elect 
of his own choice, and would lie sustained, by his august pro- 
tection, against all cabal or opposition: the conviction was 
made perfect, and he felt that he was in truth the Minister of 
the Throne, as well us the Minister of the People. 

The highest pinnacle of political ambition was now 
reached, — but, wdth all its gratifications and all its glories, 
it w as a height of sorrow and of care. The w orm of disease 
was preying on the vital strength of Mr. Canning; and his 
heart was saddened by the desertion of those on whom he 
had relied for co-operation. On this jrainful point it would 
not suit our brief memoir to enter; and w'c shall merely men- 
tion one remarkable fact, namely, that in Mr. ('anniiig’s 
opinion, Mr. Peel alone separated from him on good and 

* It ran, alun, b« no brrarh of rtiquetU', or bet*'d}id ronbdence, notr to rrronl 
bovi powcrfuII> Mr. Cuniunft was affrctiHl bj Hia MujOhh’b brluniour on thih 
rxritinR orrasion. On thr bucrrrding rlaj. ^hrn hr tlrsrnbiMl it to the writer, 
hr was almost overrume bj thr rmotiuob railed up by the bare rrrullcrtion 
of the King's goodness. Thej >%err alone in St. James’s, and Ihv important subject 
of the resignation of Mr. Cunning’s late rollcagurs, the propositions for the choice 
of new members to the Cahinet, the course of poliry to be adopted on certain 
leading questions, had been ronsidered in a manner worthy of the frank and manly 
natures of both the parties, when His Majesty , w bo had a while leaned upon the 
arm of thr chair on winch Mr. Canning sat, held out the royal sign of his entire 
confidence, and gave him his liand to kiss, arcompanied by expressions so sincere 
and gratifying, that the deeply touched Minister could only drop on his knee, and 
impress on it the silent oath of his otter devotedness and love. We could wish, if it 
were possible, to paint a historiral picture of so interesting a scene, and one whieb 
ought never to be forgotten, when the patriotic virtues of either the Monarch or the 
subject arc remembered. 
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sufficient public grounds. Mr. Peel felt at that period he 
could not accept an office^ (Home Secretary,) which, virtually 
governed Ireland, under the ministry of one from whom he so 
entirely differed on the question of Catholic emancipation. 
Lord Eldon bad several years before, in the House of Ijords, 
shown that he was unfriendly to tlie advancement of Mr. 
Canning; the Duke of Wellington stood so pre-eminently 
exalted, as to have fair pretensions to be himself at the head 
of the administration ; and the other dissentients were indueed 
to act as they did, by political connexion, rather than by 
individual objection. The feelings of Mr. Canning, we think we 
may add, were most hurt by the alienation of Lord Melville. 

It was soon evident in both houses of Parliament, that 
( oiisiderable irritation pre\ ailed among the parties wlio had 
tlius broken up a long and intimate connexion. Explanations 
were given by the pnncipals; and a series of angry and 
harassing attacks on the new minister wei'c carried on by 
their friends and adherents. It was observed that Mr. Can- 
ning only repelled these assaults in a languid manner, by 
challenging his adversaries to bring forward a specifiu charge. 
— The struggle and the weight of business were too much for 
his impaired health ; he got through the session, but, unhappily 
for his country and the universe, the season of parliamentary 
repose brought no salutary ease to him : — ^in the month of 
July, his indisposition became alarming, and on the 8th of 
August he breathed his last, at the residence of the Duke of 
Devonshire, Chiswick, where also Charles Fox died. 

As his accession to supreme power had been hailed by 
general acclamation, so w^as his early death bewailed as a 
general calamity ! Not only England, but France, Germany, 
Greece, both the Americas— in short, the good and wise of all 
nations lamented him, as if the loss had been peculiarly theii* 
own. It is impossible to describe the public shock : on look- 
ing round, it seemed that every house had been bereaved of 
a near and dear relative. The same intense grief was mani- 
fested at his funeral in Westminster Abbey, on the 16th; 
where, of all the numerous assemblage of the elevated and 
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distinguished, who attended to pay the last tribute of respect 
to his remains, every eye was moist with tears, and every 
bosom full. And it is still more honourable to his memory 
to say, now, at the distance of years, that throughout society, 
)iis name is rarely mentioned without a sigh of regret, and if 
error or ill is suspected to have since occurred, the confidence 
that it might and would have been otherwise had he lived, is 
deploringly rested in his hallowed grave. 

We will not dwell on the monuments, sculptures, paintings, 
engravings, and medals, by which a grateful and admiring 
people have preserved his rccoUectiou : many of them arc 
exquisite works of art, and the eagerness nith which they 
are sought, has caused them to abound. Vet his were 
features not to be readily caught by the artist, and transferred 
to an inanimate substance. We have seen no likeness of him 
that would entirely satisfy us; and, indeed, tliis must always 
be the case, where the countenance is illuminated^ by the 
vaiying and changeable lights of genius, forbidding any single 
expression, however faithful, to be received as a perfect 
resemblance. And in this respect, Mr. Canning presented 
extraordinary difficulties to the sculptor and painter: — he 
was, if it may be said of his sex, beautiful; yet as manly a.s 
he was graceful ; and his emotions spoke as eloquently through 
his bp, and cheek, and eye, as through his words and voice. 
It was at once delightful and surprising, to witness in the 
statesman of toil and thought, when interesting matters 
engaged his mind and prompted bis conversation, the red 
alternately mantling on and forsaking bis cheek like that of 
a blushing girl, his fine eye seeming to enlarge and darken 
with energy, or beaming with the playfulness of gentle wit, 
and his every look and gesture telling what passed within. 

His nature was like its corporeal shrine; the gem was 
worthy of the casket. He was a warm and unalterable friend : 
never did he take or leave office without anxiously providing 
for every just claim. To his enemies he was placable and 
forgiving ; the hasty spark of anger in him, left no resentment, 
no hatred. His chivalrous soul was quick to avenge a wrong, 
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or repel an insult ; but no lingering animosity ever survived 
the moment of afiront. The thunder-cloud burst, and instantly 
the clear blue sky was calm, and smiling, and serene. When 
he called for, and received an explanation from Sir Francis 
Burdett, for some contumelious expressions respecting himself 
and his family ; when lie had retorted with tremendous aspe- 
rity upon Mr. Brougham in the House of Commons ; when 
he challenged an anonymous libeller in language that even in 
secret must cause him to writhe under the stigma of falsehood 
and cowardice ; — ^ hen he had cleared his breast upon these 
and similar occasions of the perilous stuff which a sense of 
injury inspired, the thing was ended, the wrong was redressed, 
and the memory of offence Wiis obliterated for ever. Such 
ua.s his noble character. 

And with all his constitutional fire and energey, there never 
existed a human creature, in whom the sympathies and 
amenities of life were more abundantly blended. He was open, 
and candid, and liberal towards all: he conquered cunning 
by frankness, and subdued treachery by generosity. Among 
the difficulties that beset a Minister, thero are none more per- 
plexing than those connected with the distribution of patro- 
nage ; and we cannot adduce a more decisive proof of Mr. 
Canning’s fine disposition than the simple fact, that we have 
known men whose applications he had been obliged to refuse, 
so enchanted with the candour and consideration with which 
it was done, that they have declared themselves as perfectly 
satisfied as if he had been able to comply with their wishes. 
This remark is, perhaps, common -place, but it is very conclu- 
sive ; and we shall add an anecdote strikingly illustrative of his 
compassionate heart, which was indeed open as the day to 
melting charity. The writer was one day with him, when 
either the newspapers or some private person gave an account 
of a woman with a family of children in mourning, having 
watched the egress of Lord Sidmouth (then Home Secretary) 
from his official residence, and thrown herself bathed in tears 
at his feet, while the children clung to his dress, and implored, 
in the most melting tones, mercy for a husband and a father, 
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•who was under sentence of death, and about to be executed. 
The sentence it appeared was irrevocable, and the noble Lord 
had literally to be tom from the despairing group. We well 
remember Mr. Canning’s observation, ** 1 would not be in that 
situation, exposed to such an affliction, for all the power and 
influence possessed by all the ministry.” 

We ha\e hoped that these traits \\ill interest the public, for 
who can be insensible to the private virtues of so great a man ^ 

In the course of this sketch we have noticed his high 
poetical faculty, and his eininent literary talents. JJis clas- 
sical attaininc'nts were of the iirst order, and wc can state that, 
had life been spai-ed him, it was his purpose to ha^e bestowed 
more encouragement upon the literature of his country, than 
any minister had done for a century'. He was sensible that 
this important subject had been too much neglected amid the 
din oi wars and the contests c»f parties; and was resolved to 
give it his best attention. \s pledges of .his de.sig|i, he was 
proposed and elected a member of tbe Roj al Soeiety of Lite- 
rature, and be had consented to take tbe chair at tbe ensuing 
anniversary <»f tin. Literary Fund Society. JIis desire was to 
restore an age of learning and genius, more desorv iiig of tin* 
name of Golden than that of Anne, or of any other English 
sovereign; and nolw ithstunding the wide diflru.sion of literary 
independence, it is not easy to ealeulate the efieet which might 
have been prodin-ed b\ the new* eirriimstance of a Go^ eminent 
favourable to the l.iuduble eflbrts of the press. Hut it is 
painful to speculate on what lia\e been ; what w \s, has 

left us too much to lament. 

We )ia\e spoken of the candour with which Mr. Caiiiiiiig 
rairricd on onr intercouT.se with forc'igrn states, and which, 
while it tended to our national e1e\ation, took away every 
pretext for opposition to the measures we found it expedient 
to pursue ; but at the same time, no mini.stcr ever took better 
care to be intimately acquainted w itb the proceedings of other 
governments. The first indications and movements towards 
any purpose were speedily known to him, and the moss of 
intelligenre derived from every various source, being weighed 
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and sifted, he was prepared to act with vigour and prompti- 
tude, in whatever way the occasion rcc|uired. This is a great 
merit in a statesman, and a merit unseen by the public eye ; 
yet as such knowledge is literally strength, it is equally cal- 
culated to avert wars, and to augment the prosperity of a 
people. Thus, under the guidance of Mr. Canning, Great 
Britain was feared and respected : it was known that she had 
no concealed projects in view, that her councils were well 
informed respecting the means and aims of others, and that 
she was fully prepared to act as circumstances demanded for 
her own security, and the general distribution of justice and 
right. By such honest yet consummate policy, were we 
raised to the enviable rank in which we stood under the 
administration of Mr. Canning, and when we look at hib 
ardour for the prosecution of the Peninsular war, his treaties 
with the great European powers, his position with regard to 
tlie Holy Alliance, his negociations with the United States, 
and his conduct towards South America, we may well apply 
to him the words of that heart-stioing lyric, in which he 
embalmed the services of his friend. 

And shall not his memory to Britain be dear, 

Whose example all nations with envy behold ; 

A statesman unbiassed by interest or fear, 

By power nncorrupted, untainted by (told : 

Who when terror and doubt through the universe reigned, 

While rapine and treason their standards unfurl’d, 

The heart and the hopes of his country maintained, 

And one kingdom preserved ’midst the wreck of the world ? 


() I take then — for dangers by wisdom repelled, 

For evils by courage and constancy braved — 

O I take I for a throne by thy counsels upheld. 

The thanks of a people thy firmness has sav^ ! 

In alluding to Mr. Canning’s correspondence with foreign 
nations, we ought not to forget the extraordinary ability of his 
diplomatic and state papers, models as they were for the 
exposition of fundamental principles, and for their application 
to the subjects at issue. Upon these important documents he 
bestowed great pains, and, like his published speeches, they 
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were corrected, polished, and improved, till they were unas- 
sailable by adverse reasoning, and carried conviction home to 
every breast. His speeches on the commerce of the country, 
and other subjects, where the graces of oratory would have 
been out of place, were also remarkable for their comprehensive 
bearings, and the clearness and profundity of their deductions. 
It was in this manner that he supported the free trade system, 
which has been so ably advocated by his friend and coadjutor 
Mr. Huskisson, the Report of the Bullion Committee, the East 
India question, the finance measures of the Exchequer, and 
other important affairs, which partook of the dryness and 
details of business; while in his addresses to Parliament 
against speculative reform, on Catholic disabilities, on inter- 
national policy, and other momentous topics of a broader cha- 
racter, he poured out the most logical and lucid arguments, in 
sentences replete with elegance, force, and harmony, and 
varied with strokes of the keenest irony and the most sparkling 
wit. He was the last, and, taken for all in all, probably the 
greatest of the mighty phalanx by whose eloquence, during half 
a century, the Bntish senate has been charmed and led captive. 

In domestic life Mr. Canning was most exemplary, and in 
his social hours fascinating. His affability and simplicity of 
manner, his kindness, and, above all, his ingenuousness, caused 
him to be loved by every one Mho had the happiness to ap- 
proach him, to such a degn^e, that none but those M'ho enjoyed 
this privilege can imagine the depth and sincerity of the 
private attachments Mith which he ua.s .surrounded. So 
beloved was he, in truth, that we do not use a figurative style 
when we express our belief, that there were those w ho would 
have died for him. 

On the 8tli of July, 1800, Mr. Canning married Miss Joan 
Scott, second daughter and co-heirt'ss of Major-General 
John Scott, of Balcomie, with whom he received a portion of 
upwards of a hundred thousand pounds. Let it be emphati- 
cally recorded, that notwithstanding this splendid fortune, and 
all the high offices he held, Mr. Canning died poor. Through 
his lady, his political connexion with the Portland family was 
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riveted ; her sister. Miss Scott, having been united to the 
Marquis of Tichfield, son of the late, and now the Duke of 
Portland. Their family consisted of three sons and one 
daughter, of whom only the youngest son, Charles John, and 
the daughter, Harriett, married to the Marquis of Claniicarde, 
survive. George Charles, the eldest bom, on whose account 
his parents sought the climate of Lisbon, was delicate from his 
infancy, and died, aged nineteen, on the 31st of March, 1820. 
Ho was ever an object of their tendercst affection; and the 
epitaph upon his tomb in Kensington church-yard, written by 
his father, shows how dear his sweetness of temper, and early 
indications of genius, had made him, and how severely his loss 
was deplored. It is one of the most touching and pious effu> 
sions that our language can boast, — a natural outpouring oi 
paternal affliction seeking consolation in the highest of human 
hopes. William-Pitt, the second son, also found a premature 
grave. He ^as a Commander in the Navy, and was unfortu- 
nately drowned on the 25th of September, 1828, when bathing 
at Madeira.* For generosity, spirit, and gallantry, he was 
worthy of the sire from whom he sprung ; and his brief span 
was filled with brave and noble actions. 

In January, 1828, Mrs. Canning was raised to the peerage, 
with remainder to her heirs male by her deceased husband, by 
the title of Viscountess Canning of Kilbraham, in the county 
of Kilkenny. Of her talents a very favourable idea must be 
formed from the perusal of a pamphlet recently published, in 
which she powerfully vindicates Mr. Canning's policy with 
respect to the Constitutional Charter of Portugal, which had 
been impugned in some ministerial observations on the papers 
laid before Parliament on this subject. In this production we 
perceive how intimately acquainted Mrs. Canning must have 
been with her husbfuid's sentiments on political affairs, and 
it fully corroborates the statements we have offered on these 
points. 

* It bag been saggoited that a Memorial to thig gallant youth, go deu to every 
Briton for hig father’g gake, ghould be ererted by aubgcription, in Weatmingter 
Abbey, where his remaing repoae. 
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It was, (she tells the world,) Mr. Canning’s policy to 
obtain for Great Britain the confidence and good-will of the 
people of other nations ; not, however, by flattering their pre- 
judices, or enconiaging their discontent, but by showing a 
fixed determination to act with impartial justice towards 
them. While he was at the helm, there was not one of the 
European governments which dared to provoke the vengeance 
of England, because they well knew that war with England 
would be a measure too unpopular to hazard. Thus, Mr. 
Canning was enabled to hold language, and to carry measures, 
in defiance of the principles and prejudices of some, and 
contrary to the wishes of the governments of all the great 
Continental Powers. By this means he obtained over these 
governments an influence, which he employed not only to 
promote the interests of England, but the general prosperity 
of the world.” . . 

*^The leading object of his foreign policy was, to ^preserve 
the peace of the world, holding high the balance, and grasping, 
but not unsheathing the sword. It was for this end that lie 
sought to place this country in the position of an ' umpire 
in order that, by restraining the passions of both parties, he 
might prevent their dreaded collision. He entirely succeeded 
in his endeavours, and at the period of his death, the bright 
aspect of the political horizon indicated no approaching 
storm.” 

Truly notl England, in all her proud and magnificent 
career, never before stood so pre-eminent in the scale of 
nations: and for this glorious attitude she was deeply 
indebted to the masterly genius, the wisdom, the integrity, the 
patriotism, and the devotedness of George Canning. "He 
was a Man,” in the amplest sense which can be attached to 
the words of our immortal bard ; and, succeed him who may 
for generations to come, we are bold to add, — 

■ ■ ...■■«« lUte him for all in all, 

We ihaU not look upon kia like again.’* 








DAVIES GILBERT, ESQ. M.P. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

The life of a man of science rarely presents any striking 
features for the biogfrapher to seize upon, unless he can 
accompany his subject into the recesses of his closet, and see 
him laboriously investigating the hidden secrets of nature in 
all her multiplied mysteries, unfolding the springs of action, 
analyzing component parts, elucidating the curious properties 
of mind or matter, and patiently bringing to light the know- 
ledge of things which are calculated to improve the condition, 
and enlarge the enjoyments, of his fellow-creatures. Nor do 
the Memoirs of Mr. Gilbert offer us many points which 
could make him on exception to this rule ; for though, as a 
Member of Parliament, and a public-spirited citizen, he has 
taken a full and sometimes prominent share in the transactions 
of the times, and though, in his high place of President of the 
Royal Society, he has conducted its business with great 
ability, there are nevertheless few circumstances on which to 
dwell, and certainly none to compare with the effects produced 
by the vast fund of intelligence brought to bear in a less 
ostensible manner upon the important objects and interests of 
the scientific world, its pursuits, improvements, and discove- 
ries. By his fortune a great encourager, and by his talents a 
still greater ornament both to literature and science, Mr. 
Gilbert’s doings are, yet, so shrouded in privacy, that though 
all can perceive the results, it would be difficult to find one 
who could sufficiently describe the means. 

The name of the ancient family to which the learned 
President belongs is Giddy ; and is of great antiquity in the 
county of Cornwall. His ancestors have long been seated at 
Trebersy, an estate near the eastern extremity of the remarkable 
peninsula which stretches its wild natural beauties, its rare geo- 
logical strata, and its rich mineral veins, into the stormy bed of 
the sea, on the most picturesque coast that even fancy could 
imagine. Mr. John Giddy, the grandfather of Mr. Gilbert, 
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resided near Truro, and had two sons, Edward and Thomas, the 
former in the church, the latter settled at Penzance. They were 
educated at Truro school ; and ^ward, after taking his degrees 
at Christ Church, Oxford, was ordained to the curacy of St 
Erth, in his native county, the only preferment he ever enjoyed. 
Here he married Catherine, daughter of Mr. John Davies, 
of Tredrea, the representative of several old Cornish houses, 
and among these, that of William Noye, attorney-general in 
the reign of Charles the First, whose property he inherited ; 
also of Sandys of The Vine, in Hampshire. Of these parents, 
and at St. Erth, in the year 1767, was bom the subject 
of this sketch. From the Imperial Magazine, (in the July 
number of which, 16:28, a faithful and well- written memoir 
of Mr. Gilbert ^as published,) we learn, that after obtaining 
the rudiments of learning, partly by attendance at a grammar 
school in Penzance, but mainly by the care and attention of 
his father under the paternal roof, he proceeded to Oxfi^rd, and 
was admitted a .student of Pembroke College. Dr. Johnson, 
who was also of Pembroke, once said with exultation, in 
allusion to the poetical characters there brought up, that it was 
a nest of singing-birds ; and since that period, it is certain the 
credit of the house has not diminished, as the fasti of the 
University will sufficiently evince. 

Among other individuals who have distinguished their 
names, and cotemporary with Mr. Da\ ii k Giddy, but of older 
standing in the College, was that extraordinary man, Dr. 
Thomas Beddoes, w’ho.sc ardent and penetrating mind soon 
became closely attached to a kindred spirit, in whom the love 
of science was predominant. The intimacy between the 
two students w^as of reciprocal advantage, for if Beddoc^s 
excelled in chemistry, his friend had a deeper insight in mathe- 
matics; and the knowledge w'hich each possessed was as 
liberally imparted to the other. 

On the breaking out of the French Revolution, Beddoes 
became one of the most violently tainted with the democratical 
mania : he doffed his doctor's gown, and rushed into the arena 
of politics, clamorous for a new organization of the social 
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body. This heated pursuit, however, had not the effect of 
separating the friends; and notwithstanding the disparity of 
their political sentiments, the Doctor, or, as he now chose to 
designate himself, plain Thomas Beddocs, inscribed to his 
fellow collegian an ingenious treatise, which he published in 
1792, entitled, “ Observations on the Nature of Demonstrative 
Evidence.” The great points which the author endeavours to 
maintain in this performance, arc, that geometry may be best 
taught by sensible images, or mechanical contrivances ; and 
Latin and Greek by new grammars, simply constructed on the 
principles of etymology. 

In the dedication to Mr. Giddy, the Doctor says, “ For the 
pnnci])al opinion, stated and exemplified in the following 
pages, it seems to me that 1 have the full evidence of intuition; 
and this evidence, you know, must always carry conviction to 
the mind of the individual. All he can desire further is, to 
learn whether objects appear to the senses of othcTs as they 
appear to his senses. What additional confirmation it is pos- 
sible in such circumstances to receive, was afforded me by 
your assent, when I formerly mentioned to you my ideas 
I'onceming demonstrative evidence. Your uncommon pro- 
ficiency in mathematical science, and your no ^ess uncommon 
discernment, I was well assured, perfectly qualified you to 
decide on such a question.” 

The friendship to which we have alluded, was not more 
honorable to the parties themselves, than important to the 
interests of science. Soon after this publication. Dr. Beddoes, 
finding his situation at Oxford no longer tenable, gave up the 
chemical lectureship, and removed to Clifton, near Bristol. 
Here he began to put into execution his favourite project of 
treating pulmonary disorders by the mechanical application 
of factitious airs to consumptive patients. For this purpose 
a subscription was set on foot, and hence arose the Pneumatic 
Institution, which, if it did not answer the immediate expecta- 
tion of the proprietor and supporters, brought into action 
talents that have proved of inestimable benefit to this country, 
and to the world of science. 
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It has often been remarked, that some of the most valnable 
discoveries have originated in accidental circumstances, or 
chimerical pursuits. Thus the fall of an apple gave the hint 
of gravitation ; the search for the philosopher’s stone produced 
phosphorus ; and to the scheme of relieving consumptions by 
the elastic fluids, we are indebted for the analysis of the 
alkalies. Though the pneumatic scheme ended, like most 
other wonders, in disappointment, and the dream of empiri- 
cism now excites a smile, ^e are induced to feel some respect 
for it, on account of its having been the means of bringing 
into public life such a man as Sir Humphry Davy. The 
extraordinary powers of this eminent philosopher \\ere first 
discovered at Penzance by Mr. Giddy, vhile he ^^as going 
through a preparatory education 'with Mr. Bingham Boriase, an 
eminent surgeon in that to^n, to qualify himself for attending 
the medical school of Edinburgh. The chemical establishment 
at Clifton was exactly a situation fitted for the impro^'ement 
of an ardent mind ; and here, on the recommendation of his 
friend and countryman, Humphry Davy first began those 
experiments, the result of u hich has immortalized his name. 

For this apparent digression, no apology, ue trust, is 
requisite, considering the characters and circumstances to 
which it relates. We therefore now return to the immediate 
subject of this momoir; who on the 26th of June 1789, received 
the degree of Master of Arts from the University of Oxford. 
From this period we have little or no acquaintance with his per- 
sonal history, till his entrance upon pubhc life. Thus much, 
however, we can venture to say, that his time, after quitting col- 
lege, was not dissipated in idleness or pleasure. His principal 
delight lay in the company of literary men, on which account 
he became a candidate for admission into the Royal Society, 
and was elected a member, November 17, 1791. Besides this, 
his eager thirst for knowledge led him to join the Linnaean 
Society ; and if not the first mover, he certainly was one of 
the most active supporters of the institution for the cultivation 
of geology and mineralogy in his native county, of which he 
has continued president up to the present time. These asso- 
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ciations necessarily extended the circle of his acquaintance 
with scientific characters: to many of whom his friendship 
was substantially beneficial. 

In 1804, Mr. Giddy was elected into Parliament for the 
borough of Hclston ; but, at the next election in 1806, he was 
returned for Bodmin, which place he has continued to repre- 
sent ever since. As a senator, he has not been distinguished 
by the splendour of his eloquence, or the frequency of his 
speeches ; yet his judgment in the house has always had great 
influence on questions of a practical nature, and especially on 
those connected with science. On one occasion, indeed, in 
which he exerted himself with more than usual energy, he 
failed of success, and that was, in asserting literary liberty 
against the oppression of the Ckipyright Act. On questions 
strictly political, he has rarely, we believe, oflered bis opinion ; 
and on some of those which have most divided the public mind, 
he has even declined to vote. In 1811, when the high price of 
gold, as a marketable commodity, produced an ominous effect 
on the currency of the realm, and when the public mind became 
greatly agitated by the alleged depreciation of bank notes, 
Mr. Giddy printed an argumentative tract, entitled, ** A Plain 
Statement of the Bullion Question the object of which was 
to allay the popular ferment. 

About two years previous to this, he married Miss Mary 
Ann Gilbert, of East Bourn, in Sussex, whose family name he 
has since assumed, on account of the hereditary estates to 
which he has, by virtue of that alliance, become entitled. 
This union has been productive of several children, but the 
eldest, a fine boy of the greatest promise, named Charles Davies, 
died at the age of three years, to the grief of his parents, who 
erected a small monument, with an affecting inscription to his 
memory, in the chancel of East Bourn church. Under such 
privations, it is well when the mind has resources in itself, to 
which it can apply for relief. The late excellent Bishop 
Xewton used to say, that the most effectual remedy he found 
in the loss of friends, was to plunge over head and ears in 
study ; by which means his thoughts became calm, and the 
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tone of his mind recoTered its proper temperament. It was so 
in tlie present case, and the good effects have appeared in a 
variety of parliamentary respects. 

On the death of Sir Joseph Banks, the unanimous voice of 
the Royal Society called Sir Humphry Davy to the chair; and 
at the same time, his friend Mr. Gilbert accepted the office of 
Treasurer. Ill health having obliged Sir Humphry Davy to 
quit England in the early part of 1828, Mr. Gilbert occupied 
the chair as Vice-President ; and when a continuance of the 
same indisposition finally induced Sir Humphry to retire, 
Mr. Gilbert was chosen President, to the great satisfaction of 
the body at large, and especially of the scientific members. 

Having acknowledged our obligation for these authentic 
particulars from the Imperial Magazine, we have not much to 
add in the way of sequel, from our ourn resources. Since his 
election to the chair of the Royal Society, the President has 
delivered two annual Addresses, both worthy of the ^''casion 
on which they were spoken; plain and satisfactory in their 
historical views of the progrc'ss of science, and disc riminating 
and feeling in their tributes to the memory of the distinguished 
Members, of whom death had robbed the Society within the 
past year. In the last, Nov. 30th, 1820, the allusions to the 
great luminaries who had become extinct within the short 
space of twelve months, were particularly appropriate and 
touching; and the names of Wollastim, Toung, and Davy, 
were fitly honoured, upon the scene ol their principal exertions, 
b> the sensible and affecting expressions in which their works 
were recorded, and their loss lamented. Mr. Gilbert’s speeches, 
on delivering the medals, have also been altogether charac- 
teristic of what such productions ought to be in England — 
solid, full of information, and showing an intimate knowledge 
of the subject, in whatever branch of science it might bo, that 
had won the prize. No attempts at brilliancy or declamation, 
no factitious parade of importance ; but a round unvarnished 
tale, and applause bestowed so justly, that its obvious truth 
rendered it a thousand-ifold more acceptable and valuable, than 
all the panegyric of compliment could have been. In his 
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general deportment, too, the mannera of the President towards 
the Society are well calculated to ensure him respect and 
esteem. The Roman simplicity which marks his whole 
demeanor, is, in itself, a perpetual letter of recommendation 
to the intelligent observer of mankind ; and the sense of this 
is heightened by farther intercourse, which develops the English 
and gentlemanlike courtesy, the kind and affable attentions, 
and the various and profound attainments, of the unassuming 
President. It is, indeed, delightful to contemplate such 
qualities reposing so quietly within the calm mind of their 
possessor; like the treasure-mines of his native country, 
without a sign upon the surface to tell ^\herc their exhaust- 
less wealth exists. 

And, he must be able to dig deeply, who could explore ilic' 
stores of knowledge in all the exact sciences, which are there 
to be found: for Mr. Gilbert is universally confessed to be 
at the very head of those, whose application to the mon^ 
abstruse branches of learning has been crowned with the 
greatest success. He is not inferior to the tirst mathematician 
of the age, whether that title may be claimed at home or 
abroad. Nor huve his studies been confined to dry and 
abstract researches; his hours of relaxation have been 
adorned by literary pursuits of a lighter nature, but not 
incongenial with his grander labours. As a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Gilbert has sustained his 
owm reputation, and the credit of that body, by publishing 
three works of a curious and interesting character. The first, 
** A Collection of Ancient Christmas Carols, with the tunes to 
which they were formerly sung in the West of England/* 
throws a pleasing light upon the religious customs of our fore- 
fathers ; and, in some degree, illustrates their domestic habits, 
as well as the traditionary condition of the earliest period 
of Christianity in our island. The other productions are the 
Originals, accompanied by translations into English by John 
Keigwin, of two poems, written originally in the obsolete 
Cornish language, one entitled, ** Mount Calvary, or the 
History of the Passion, Death, and Resurrection of our Lord 
7 
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and Saviour Jesus Christ and the other, " The Creation of 
the Worid to Noah’s Flood.” Extravagant as these Le- 
gendary Romances are, we do not seek in them either for 
much entertainment or information ; but, as memorials of a 
language, of which too little has been preserved for the sake 
of philology, they possess very considerable value. Any 
remains of the Cornish, as a dialect of the Celtic, must be of 
interest to the inquiries now carrying on in many quarters 
of the civilized world, into the origin of that wide-spread and 
ancient tongue ; and we rejoice to know, with so much effect, 
that the early history of the nations from which the people of 
Europe are descended, is gradually becoming less involved in 
the obscurity of time. As a contributor to this result, Mr. 
Gilbert has earned the thanks of the antiquary and the 
public; and particularly of his own countrymen, the last 
traces of whose language he has thus patriotically rescued 
from oblivion. In other respects he is also a zealdhs bend- 
factor to Cornwall ; to which the Museum at Penzance, the 
encouragement of geological investigation, and the promotion 
of many spirited designs, bear ample testimony.* 

Thus, without glitter or ostentation, but, on the contrary, 
with more than a usual proportion of the modesty and diffi- 
dence which often accompany real abilities and superior 
intelligence, does the subject of this inadequate notice hdd 
on the even tenor of his way ; communicating largely to the 
wants of others, from his own great stores of knowledge, and 
shining more by these reflected lights, than by the direct 
diffusion of his rays : and hence, we may conclude, he has sur^ 
rounded himself by intelligent friends — who admire the more, 
the nearer they are admitted within the luminous, though 
placid circle. 

* Ib the PbUoioplilcal Traniactioiu will be foand two ooamimkBtkNM htm 
Bb. Oilbett Obo ob the Cateawy Cvrve, ocoonponied by esIeBatTo Tablet tot 
eoaatnietiBf the MoBai Bridfe; the other, oa Steaai Eoginea. The Joonal of the 
Boyal laetitatioB eontafot tereral of bit papen, and ooe of ooBtIdenible leaglh ob 
tbe VibimtioB of PeBdulana. Aad very receotly he hae ghrea, hi a eepamle wwk, 
CoUeettoBt aad TnetlaliOBt foapeeUag Neotaa, a loeal eaiat, wheae ehBieh te 
Corowall ia dtotlagolM by the great quaatilgr fOBalBlBg of lit aadeBt ateiaed 








THE RIGHT HONORABLE CHARLES WHITWORTH, 

EARL WHITWORTH. 

Descended from an ancient family of Staffordshire, which 
in the beginning of the last centur}' was represented by Lord 
Whitworth, a diplomatist of considerable talent and cele- 
brity, the subject of the present Memoir, was the eldest son of 
Sir Charles Whitwortli, Knight, and Miss Shelley, daughter of 
Richard Shelley, Esq. a Commissioner of the Stamp-Office. He 
was bom at Leyboume Grange, Kent, in 1754, and educated 
at Tunbridge school, under Mr. Cawthome, the poet, and 
Mr. Towers, the translator of Caesar and other Latin 
classics. On leaving this academy, Mr. W hitworth entered the 
army with a commission in the Guards; but the example oi 
his predecessor having inspired him with ambition to rise in the 
career of diplomacy, he devoted himself to that line of public 
service, and in 178G was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of Stanislaus Augustus, King of Poland. Warsaw 
was at that period the theatre of political intrigues ; which 
terminated in the second partition of the country, and the final 
subversion of an independent kingdom. On this embassy 
Mr. Whitworth remained two years ; and in 1788 was nomi- 
nated to a much more important station, that of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to St. Petersburg, 
where the Court of the Empress Katharine offered a remarkaible 
field for the exercise of his penetration, skill, and judgment. 
These qualities Mr. Whitworth soon displayed in an eminent 
degree. In 1793, when the gathering tempest of the French 
Revolution agitated all Europe, it was thought proper to add 
dignity and weight to his mission, and he was accordingly 
invested with the ribbon of the order of the Bath. From this 
period Sir Charles acted a very conspicuous part in politics, 
and his abilities in negociation were recognized in the altered 
measures of the Russian cabinet, which, in 1799, entered into 
the common cause against France. 

In 1800, Sir Charles letumed to England, and on the 2l8t 
of March was created an Irish Peer, by the title of Baron 
Whitworth of Newport Pratt, in the county of Galway. The 
I 
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affairs of tlio North having assumed a very complicated and 
hostile form, it >vas deemed essential to the interests of 
England to despatch an Ambassador of acknowledged talents 
and experience to Copenhagen, and thither Lord Whitworth 
proceeded, in the character of Plenipotentiary Extraordinary, 
Mr. Merry, our resident Minister, remaining at his post, to 
transact the official business which belonged to it. Backed by 
a strong squadron undci* Admiral Dickson in the Sound, his 
Lordship, after much discussion with Count Bernstorff, accoin- 
plislied the w ishes of tlie British Go\omment, and concluded 
a satisfactory con\ eution with Denmark, and also effected a 
friendly change in the views of Russia. It is true, that this 
disposition was suddenly overturned, and a new armed 
neutrality formed; but that, again, was dissipated by argu- 
ments moi'e powerful than diplomacy. In iHtil, Lord NcImiu 
visited the Baltic, commanding a fleet of eighti'en sail of 
the line; and the battle of Copenhagen, the seci^>sion of 
Sweden, and the death of tlie £mpei*or Paul, restored matters 
to nearly the saiu(* state as they hud been arranged 1)> Lord 
U hitw'orth on the preceding year. 

In the mean time the noble Ban>n auspicionsl} coneliidi'd a 
treaty of a more intcre.sting kind, by uniting himself in mar- 
riage (April 7th, 1801) with Arabella Diana, widow of 
Frederick, third Duke of Dorset, and eldest daughter and 
coheiress of Sir Charles CojK*, second Baronet of Brew'cm, in 
the comity of Oxford, llis Lordship, we may here remark, 
was a very handsome man, tall and commanding in person, 
and with a look of great iioblcnc.ss and dignity, while his 
manner w'as at once marked by energy and suavity. 

On the accession of Mr. Addington to the Ministry of 
England, ncgociations were 0 ]ieucd with Buonaparte, and 
Lord Ilawkcsbury, as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, signed 
the preliminaries of peace with M. Otto in London. The 
Treaty of Amiens was concluded March 27th, 1802; and 
towards the latter end of the year. Lord Whitworth, having 
previously been made a Privy Councillor, went to Paris 
as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. The 
2 
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circumstances attendant upon this memorable mission made 
too strong an impression on the public mind, ever to be forgot- 
ten. In the French capital the English Ambassador found him- 
self surrounded by foes instead of friends, and the asperity of bis 
reception and treatment soon showed him that only a short and 
faithless truce had been framed between the two countries. 

The First C’onsul, among other aggressions, occupied 
Holland with a considerable army, violated the integrity of 
Switzerland, and, in short, acted as if no treaty existed, 
aggrandizing himself, and spreading his power wherever 
ambition dictated, and opportunity ollered. At the same 
time he urged bitter complaints against the English press, 
and by every means that could be devised, rendered the 
position of our Ambassador as dilDcult and disagri'oable us 
could possibly be conceived. In this trying situation, his 
Lordship acquitted himself in a way to acquire the admiration 
of his country and the world. Unmoved by taunts and 
insults, he preserved that coolness and equanimity, so neces- 
sary for the critical posture in which h(' stood; and by a 
course of conduct honorable to himself, and the nation which 
he represented, finally succeeded in setting both in the right 
point of view, before the other governments of Europe. The 
retention of Malta, at length brought the disputes, which can 
hardly deserve the name of negotiations, to an issue ; and, as 
the famous despatch from Lord Whitworth to Lord Hawkes- 
bury gives the most interesting account of this remarkable 
epoch, we copy it, if not to inform, at any rate to rcfrcsh the 
memories of our readers. 

Despatch from Lord ffliitworth to Lord Hawkeshuryy 
dated Paris, February 21, IHOU. 

My Lord, — My last despatch, in Yvhioh I ga% e your Lordship an account of my confer- 
ence with M. de Talleyrand, was scarcely gone, when I received a note from him, in- 
forming me that the First Consul wished to converse with mo, and desired I would 
come to him at the Thuilleries at nine o'clock. He received me in his cabinet with 
tolerable cordiality, and, after talking on different subjects for a few minutes, he 
desired me to sit down, as he himself did on the other side of the table, and began. 
He told me that he felt it necessary, after what had passed between me and M. de 
Talleyrand, that he should, in the most clear and authentic manner, make known his 
sentiments to me, in order to their being communicated to his Miyesty ; and he con- 
ceded this would be more effectually done by himself, than through any medium 
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whatever. He said that it was a matter of infinite disappointment to him, that the 
treaty of Amiens, instead of being followed by conciliation and friendship, the 
natural cfiects of peace, had been productive only of continual and increasing 
jealousy and mistrust ; and that this mistrust was now avowed in such a manner as 
must bring the point to an issue. 

He now enumerated the several provocations which he pretended to have 
recehed from England. He placed in the first line our not evacuating Malta and 
Alexandria, as we were bound to do by the treaty. In this, he said, that no consi- 
deration on earth should make him acquiesce ; and, of the two, he had rather see 
ns in possession of the Fauxbourg St Antoine than Malta. He then adverted to the 
abuse thrown out against him in the English public prints ; but this, he said, he did 
not so much regard us that which apiieared in the French papers published in London. 
This he considered as much more mischievous, since it was meant to excite this 
country against him and his government. He complained of the proU'ction given to 
Georges and others of his description, who, instead of being sent to Canada, as had 
been repcatedi) promised, were permitted to remain in England, handsomely pen- 
sioned, and constantly committing ail sorts of crimes on the coasts of France, us well 
as in the interior. In confirniation of this, he told me that two men hatl, within 
these few days, been apprehended in Normandy, and were now on theirway to 
Paris, who were hiicd assassinh, and employed by the Kishop of Arras, by the Duron 
de Rollc, by Georges, and by Dutheil, as would be full} proved in a eourtof justire, 
and made known to the world. 

He Hcknow ledged that the irritation he felt against England incri'h.’ied daily, 
liccuuse every wind (1 make use as much as I ean of Ins own ideas and expressions) 
which blew from Engl«ind, brought mitlung hut enniit} and hatnd against lum. 

He now went back to Egvpt, uiid told me that if he hud felt the snuillest incli- 
nation to take possession of it by force, lie might have done it a pumth ago, by sending 
twenty-five thousand men to Aboukir, who would have possessed tliuniselveb of the 
whole country in defiance of the four thousand Dritjsli in Alexandria. That instead 
of that garrison being a means of protev’ting Eg>|)t, it w'as only furnisliing him with 
a pretence for invading it. This he shouUl not do, tphaterer might be hts desire to hare 
It a colony^ because he did not think it worth thrrhh oj a war, ti which hrmiicht, jnrhaps. 
be considered as tht aggrrsvor, and by which he should lose marc than he could pain, sinrt, 
sooner or later, Fyyjd would belong to France, either by Of’ faUmg to jiieeesof the Turkish 
empire, or by so»u arrangement with the Porte. 

As a priKif of Ilia desire to maintain peace, ht* wished to know what he linil to 
gain by going to w'ar with England. A desi’ent was the only means of offence he 
bad, and that he was determined to attempt, by putting himself at the head of the 
expedition. But how could it be siipiKised, that, after having gained the height on 
which he stood, he would risk his life and it'putntion in such a haxardous attempt, 
unless forced to it by necossit} , when the chances were that he and the greatest part 
(if the expedition would go to the bottom of the seaf He talked much on this subject, 
but never affected to dimmish the danger. He acknowledged tiiat there were one 
hundred chances to one against him, but alill hr was determined to attempt it, if war 
should be the consequence of the present discnsshin ; and that such was the dispoei- 
tion of the troops, that army after army would be found for the enterprise. 

He then expatiated much on the natural force of the two countries. France, 
with an army of four hundred and eighty thousand men ; for to this amount it is, he 
said, (o be immediately completed, all ready for the most desperate enterprises ; and 
England with n fleet that made her mistress of the seas, and which he did not think 
be should be able to equal in less than ten yeais. Two each countries, by n proper 
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nndentanding, might gOYcrn the world, but by their etrifte might orertum it He 
Mid, th)Lt, if he had not felt the enmity of the British government, on every occasion, 
since the treaty of Amiens, there would have been nothing that he would not have 
done to prove his desire to conciliate : participation in indemnities, as well as in 
influenee, on the Continent ; treaties of commerce ; in short, any thing that could 
have given satisfaction, and have testified his friendship. Nothing, however, had 
been able to conquer the hatred of the British government, and, therefore, it was now 
come to the point whether we should have peace or war. To preserve peace, the 
treaty of Amiens must be fulfilled ; the abase in the public prints, if not totally 
suppressed, at least kept within bounds, and confiued to the English papers ; and the 
protection so openly given to his bitterest enemies, falluding to Georges, and persons 
of that description,) must be withdrawn. If war, it was necessary only to say so, 
and to refuse to fulfil the treaty. He now made the lour of Europe, to prove to me 
that, in its present state, there was no power with which we could coalesce, fur the 
purpose of making war against France ; consoqucntly it was our interest to gain 
time, and, if we had any point to gain, renew the wui when circumstances were 
more favourable, lie said it was nut doing liini justice, to suppose that he con- 
nived himself above the opinion of his country or of Europe. He would not risk 
uniting Europe against him, by any violent act of aggression, neither was he so 
powerful in France, as to persuade the nation to go to war, unless on good grounds. 
He said thot he had nut chastised the Algerines, from his unwillingness to excite 
the jealousy of other powers, but he hoped that England, Russia, and France would 
one day feel that it was their interest to destroy such a nest of thieves, and force 
them to live rather by cultivating their land, than by plunder. 

In the littlu 1 said to him, ^for he gave me, in the course of two hours, but 
very few opportunities of saying a word,) I confined myself strictly to the tenor of 
your Lordship’s instructions. I urged iliem in the same manner as I had done to 
M. dc Talleyrand, and dwelt as strongly as 1 could on the sensation which the 
publication of Sebastiani’s report had created in England, whero the views of 
France towards I'gypt must always command the utmost vigilance and jealousy. 
He maintained tlial whut ought to convince us of his desire of peace was, on the 
one hand, the little he had to gain by renewing the war, and, on the other, the 
facility with which he might liavc taken possession of Egy'pt, with the very ships 
and troops which were now going from the Mediterranean to St. Domingo, and 
that with the approbation of all Europe, and more particularly of tlie Turks, who 
had repeatedly invited him to join with them, for the purpose of forcing us to 
evacuate their territory. 

1 do not pretend to follow the arguments of the First Consul in detail ; this 
would be impossible, from the vast variety of matter which he took occasion to 
introduce. His purpose was evidently to convince mo, that on Malta must depend 
peace or war, and, at the same time, to impiess upon my mind a strong idea of the 
means he possessed of annoying us at homo and abroad. 

With regard to the mistrust and jealousy which, he Mid, constantly prevailed 
since the conclusion of the treaty of Amiens, I observed, that, after a war of such 
long duration, so full of rancour, and carried on in a manner of which history hM 
no example, it was but natural that a considerable degree of agitation should pre- 
vail ; but this, like the swell after a storm, would gradfially subside, if not kept np 
by the poliey of either party : that I would not pretend to pronounce whirh had 
been the aggressor in the paper war of which he complained, and which was still 
kept up, though with this difference, that in England it was independent of govern- 
ment, and in France its very act and deed. To this 1 added, that it must be ad- 
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mitted that wp Lad such motives of mlRtrust against France, as could not be 
allpRed agninHt m ; and I was going to instance the accession of territory and 
influence gained by Franco since the treaty, when he interrupted me, by saying, I 
suppose you mean Piedmont and Switzerland ? ce sont des bagatelles and it 
must have been foreseen, whilst the negotiation was pending ! ** Vous n’avez pas le 
droit d’en parler h cette heure." I then alleged, as a cause of mistrust and of 
jealousy, the impossibility of obtaining justice, or any kind of redress, for any of 
his migesty’s subjects.— He osked me in what respect ; and I told him, that, since 
the signing of the treaty, not one British claimant had been satisfied, although every 
Frenchman of that description had been so within one month after that period ; and 
that since I had been here, and I could say as much of my predecessors, not one 
satisfactory answer had been obtained, to the innumerable representations which 
we had been under the necessity of making in favour of British subjects and pro- 
perty detained in the several ports of France, and elsewhere, without even a shadow 
of justice : such an order of things, I said, was not made to inspire confidence, but, 
on the contrary, must create mistrust. This, he said, must be attributed to the 
natural difficulties attending such suits, when both parties thought themselves 
right ; but he denied that such delays could proceed from any disinclination to do 
what was just and right. With regard to the pensions which were grunted 
to French or Swiss individuals, I observed, that they were given as a reward for 
past services during the war, and moat certainly not for present ones, and still less 
for such os had been insinuated, of a nature repugnant to the feelings of every 
individual in England, and to the universally acknowledged loyalty and honour of 
the British government. That as for any participation of indemnities, or other 
accessions which his majesty miglit have obtained, I could take upon myself to 
assure him, that his majesty’s ambition led him rather to preserve tlinn to acquire. 
And that, with regard to the most propitious moment for renewing hostilities, his 
migesty, whose sincere desire it was to continue the blessings of peace to his sub- 
jects, would always consider such a measure as the greatest calamity ; but that, if 
his majesty was so desirous of peace, it must not be imputed to the difficulty 
of obtaining allies ; and the lees so, os those means which it might be necessary to 
aflTord such allies, for, perhaps, inadequate services, would all be concentrated in 
England, and give a proportionate increase or energy to our own exertions. 

At this part of tlie conversation, he rose from his chb>r, and told me that he 
should give orders to General Andrenssy to enter on the discussion of this business 
with your Lordship; but he wished that I should, at the same time, be made 
acquainted with his motives, and convinced of his sincerity, rather from himself 
than from his ministers. He then, after a conversation of two hours, during the 
greatest part of which be talked incessantly, conversed fur a few moments on in- 
different subjects, in apparent good humour, and retired. 

Such was, as nearly as I can recollect, the purport of this conferrence. 

It must, however, be observed, that he did not, as M. Talleyrand had done, 
affect to attribute Colonel Sebastiani’s mission to commereuil motiveo eniy, but as one 
rendered necessary, in a military point of view, by the infraction by us of the 
treaty of Amiens. I have the honour to &c. W hitworth. 

P. S. This conversation took place on Friday last, and this morning 1 saw M. 
de Talleyrand. He had been with the First Consul, after I left him, and he assured 
me tliat he had been very well satisfied with the frankness with which I had made 
my (ibservations on what fell from him. I told him, that, without entering into any 
further detail, what 1 had said to the First Consul amounted to an assurance of what 
I trusted there could be no doubt, of the readiness of his majesty's ministers to 
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remove all subjects of discussion, where that could be done without violating the 
laws of the country, and to fulfil strictly the engagements which they had con- 
tracted, inasmuch as that could be reconciled with the safety of the state. — As this 
applied to Malta and Egypt, he gave me to understand that a project was in con- 
templation, by which the integrity of the Turkish empire would be so elTectually 
secured, as to do awa> every cause of doubt or uneasiness, either with regard 
to Egypt, or any part of the Turkish dominions. He could not then, he said, ex- 
plain himself farther. Under these circumstances, no one can expect that we should 
telinqnish that assurance which we have in hand, till something equally satisfactory 
IB proposed and adopted. W iiitworth. 

77ie Righi Hon. Lord Hawkeabury^ l^c. ^e. ifc. 

All his Lordship’s previous and subsequent communica- 
tions, which guided Lord Hawkesbury in his correspondence 
with General Andreossy, and which are to be found among our 
recorded State Papers, display the greatest acuteness and saga- 
city. He penetrated and baffled the enemies* designs ; and the 
subjoined singular document unfolds the consequences : 

Despatches from Lord Whitworth to Lord Hawkesbunf, dated 
Paris, March 14, 1803. 

M Y Loan, — The messenger. Mason, went on Saturday v, ith my despatches of that date, 
and, until yesterday, Sunday, I saw no one likely to give me any farther information, 
such as I could depend upon, as to the eftect which his Majesty’s message had 
produced on the First Consul. At the court which was held at the ThniUeries upon 
that day, he accosted me, evidently under very considerable agitation. He began 
by asking me if 1 had any news from England. I told him that I had received 
letters from your Lordship two days ago He immediately said, “ \nd so you are 
determined to go to war.” “ No !” 1 replied ; ** we are too sensible of the ad- 
vantages of peaec.” — ” Nous avons,” said he, dfja fait la guerre pendant quinz 
unH.”~As he seemed to wait for an answer, I observed only, “ e’en est d^jk trop.” — 
” Mais,” said he ** vous voulcz la faire encore quinz ann6s, et vous m’y foi^ez.” — 
1 told him that was very far from his Majesty’s intentions. — He then proceeded to 
Count Marcow, and the Chevalier Azara, who were standing together, at a little 
distance from me, and said to them, “ Les Anglois veulent la guerre, mais s’ils sont 
ies premiers k tircr I’epde, je serai le dernier k la remettre. 11s ne rcspcctant pas 
les traitds. II faut dordnavont les convrir de crepe noir.” — He then went his round. 
In a few mmutes he came back to me, and resumed the conversation, if such it can 
be called, by something personally civil to me. He began again : “ Pourquoi des ar- 
mdmens t Contre qui des mesures de prkcaution f Je n’ai pas un seul vaisseau de 
ligne dans les ports de France ; mais si vous voulez armer, j’armerai ausi ; si vous 
voulez vous battre, je me battrai aussi, Vous pauirez peut-etre tuer la France, 
mais jamais I’intimider." "On ne voudroit,” said I, ni Tun ni Tautre. On vuu- 
druit vivre en bonne intelligence avee elle. 11 faut done respecter les traitks,” re- 
plied he ; ** malhcur k ceux, qui ne respectent pas les traitds ; ils en seront respon- 
ssble, k tout rEurope.”— He was too much agitated to make it advisable for me 
to prolong the conversation ; I therefore made no answer, and he retired to his 
apartment, repeating the last phrase. 

ft is to bo remarked, that all this passed loud enough to be overheard by two 
hundred people who were present ' and I am persuaded that there was not a single 
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peraon who did not feel the extreme impropriety of his conduct, and the total want 
of dignity as well as of decency on the occasion. 

1 propose taking the first opportunity of speaking to M. Talleyrand on this 
subject. 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

The Right Hon, Lord Hwhethwry^ 4nc. tfe. (Signed) WhitwoUth. 

Lord Whitworth did accordinfi^lj remonstrate with M. 
Talleyrand ; but as no redress was to be obtained, after deli- 
vering in his ultimatum, and allowing a week for its accep- 
tation or rejection, his Lordship left Paris on the 13t(i of 
May ; within three days an order in Council was issued for 
reprisals, and a new war began. 

The latter portion of the noble Lord’s life was passed in 
comparative retirement and repose, at Knowlc, the splendid 
and beautiful mansion of the Dorset family. Here he made 
himself popular and esteemed by all around him, whether high 
or low. When the country was threatened with invasion, he 
raised and clothed, at his own expense, (lOO men, called the 
Holmesdale Battalion of Infantry, and frequently repaii'ed 
to their head-quarters at Maidstone, to ascertain their c^idi- 
tion and efficiency. On Mai^h 2nd 1R13, he was made a Lord 
of the King's Bedchamber; and on the 14th of June follow- 
ing, was created a Peer of Great Britain by the title of Vis- 
count lI'hitHorth, of Aldbaston, in the County of Stafford. 
In August he succeeded the Duke of Richmond as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ; w'hich eminent office he filled till September 
1817, when he was, in turn, succeeded by Lord Talbot. At 
the enlargement of the Order of the Bath in January 1815, 
his Lordship was made one of the tw'elve Civil Knights Grand 
Crosses ; and in November, was advanced to the dignities of 
Baron Aldbaston and Earl W''hitw orth. 

On the 13th of May 1825, these honours found a grave. 
The noble Earl died at Knowle after an illness of only three 
days, and, having ne male issue, his titles became extinct. 

In all the private relations of life, his Lordship was most 
exemplary — charitable to the poor, benevolent to all classes, 
affable to his equals, he was justly considered a pattern to 
English noblemen, llis loss was severely felt by the hundreds 
of aged and infirm, to whom he afforded constant employment 
in his magnificent park ; and the country round bore testimony 
to his high deserts, by the sincerity with which its whole popu- 
lation sorrowed over his honoured bier. 
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SIR THOMAS MTINRO, 

BART. AND K.C.B. 


'I'ri K siibjoci ol' this Enj^ravins: wiis born at Glasg^ow, on the 
:J7'lh of May, 1761. Uc was the second son of Mr. Alexander 
Munro, a respectable luendiant tradini; to America, and 
nephew, by the mother’s side, to J)r. William Stark, the cele- 
brated aiiutumist. Ills famil} w<'is ancient, beiuj' a branch of 
(h<‘ Miinros of Dumbartonshire, but settled so lon^ in the low 
country, as to have lost, at the period of his birth, all trace of 
clannish ieelinp. 

Sir Thomas Munro received his education at the High 
School and University of his native city. At both seminaries 
he was remarkable for an uncommon facility in the acquisition 
of knowledge; his talents being particularly quick, and his 
ineniory singularly tenacious. He possessed, mon'over, a great 
taste for reading, which led him to devote many of his idle 
hours to the perusal of works well calculated to excite a mind, 
naturally bold and enterprising; and the consequence was, that 
he early evdneed a decided predilection for the military pro- 
fession. Nor was he less calculated to make a figure as a 
soldier, by the happy conformation of his body, than through 
the peculiar bent of his genius. Tall, well-formed, robust, 
and hardy, young Munro excelled his companions as much 
in ovory manly sport, as ho surpassed them in literary attain- 
ments; — ^indeed it is stated of him, ''that no one who beheld 
him engaged In such pursuits would have formed an idea that 
he ever gave a thought to other occupations.” 
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Mr. Munro entered the military service of the East India 
Company at the age of eighteen, and served in the memorable 
campaign of 1780, against Uyder. He was present with Sir 
Hector Munro’s army at Conjeveram, when the latter, whilst 
Col. Bailie’s corps suffered annihilation, arrived too late, and 
went through the toilsome and disastrous retreat which 
ensued upon that catastrophe. When Sir Eyre Cooto took the 
command, in the January following, Mr. Munro marched with 
his regiment from Marmeling. lie assisted in raising the siege 
of Wandewash, was present at the battle of Porto Novo, 
shared in the investment and assault of Cuddalore, and bore a 
part in the action of l^ollilorc: in a word, no service was 
performed, from 1780 to the peace in 1784, which he failed to 
witness ; and his gallantry was such as to secure for him, even 
then, the applause of his superiors. 

The period from 1784 to 1788 was spent by Mr. Munro 
chiefly in making himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
institutions and languages of India. The reward of his 
diligence was, that he received an appointment in the intclli> 
gcncc department, under Captain Read, in which capacity he 
served during the war against Tippoo, which was conducted by 
Lord Cornwallis. On that occasion Captain Munro highly 
distinguished himself, not only by his prowess in action, liut 
by the judicious arrangements which enabled him to provide 
supplies for the troops, and obtain information for the General ; 
and at the conclusion of the contest, his Lordship’s sense of 
his services was marked by the selection of him as joint com- 
missioner with Colonel Read, for the introduction of the Com- 
pany’s government into the Baramuhaiil. 

Captain Munro remained in the Baramahuul till the renewal 
of the w'ar with the Sultan ; when he at once resigned his civil 
office, that he might share the honor and hazards of the 
invading army. He w'as eminently usc^ful in the campaign 
which followed, though not personally present at the capture 
of Seringapatam ; and was especially selected as the indi- 
vidual best fitted to reduce to order the newly acquired pro- 
vince of Canara. In that wild and disturbed district. Captain 
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Munro spent about fourteen months : it was a period of inces- 
sant and irksome labour ; for the country was in all its parts 
disorganized^ and the population, naturally turbulent, were 
peculiarly liceiilious, and more than usually disposed to resist 
the operations of a regular government ; yet such was the 
temper displayed by the collector, and so happy the system 
of acting which he adopted, that, in tlie short space of fourteen 
months, he perfertl> reconciled them to their new masters. 

From Cuiiara, Major Munro was, in 1801, removed to the 
ceded districts, an extensive territory acquired by recent 
treaties from the Nizam. Tliis wa>, if pi^ssible, in a state of 
greater anarchy than Canara, — each chieftain of a village 
being at open war with his neighbour chief, and many thou- 
sands of disbanded native soldiers acting hero and there as 
bands of robbers. But here, as elsewhere, the firmness 
and judicious forbearance of the collector overcame all diffi- 
culties. He travelled from place to place, inquiring into the 
c'ondition of the inhabitants, and administering justice on the 
spot ; and he gradually taught even the most lawless of the 
partisans, to respect the government of which he was the 
representative. It is not a little curious, that three several 
tours were performed without the attendance of any guard. 
Major Munro knew, that such a guard as he could command 
would prove no real protection ; he therefore trusted entirely 
to the innate reverence for authorities, which forms a leading 
feature in the native character ; and his conduct in so doing, 
not only exposed him to no risk, but gained for him the love 
and veneration of the people in general. He was spoken of 
among them as their father ; and his name is never mentioned 
at this day, without having some epithet, illustrative of affec- 
tionate veneration, attached to it. 

Colonel Munro, after a residence in India of twenty-seven 
years, quitted it in 1807 ; from which date, up to the year 
1814, he lived chiefly in London. This was a period of no 
common interest to all persons connected with our eastern 
empire, and in the debates and discussions which attended 
the renewal of the charter. Colonel Munro took an active part. 
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The dcg:ree of knowledf^e, indeed, which ho displayed, both 
before the committee of the House of Commons, and elsewhere, 
was such, that, as soon as it was determined to appoint 
a commission for the revision of the system of judicial admi- 
nistration, Colonel Munro was nominated to be at its head. 
He accepted the appointment, merely because he was himself 
desirous that reform should be introduced into a system avow- 
edly defective ; and having married the amiable and accom- 
plished lady who survives him, he set sail, in 1814, for Madras. 

Colonel Munro’s exertions to fulfil the expectations (»f 
those by w hoin he had been placed in his prestmt situation, were 
ceaseless, — ^but a thousand obstacles, arising^ chiefly from the 
prejudice of others, stood prit‘Vously in his way. Still he 
effected much, and mi^ht pcrha])s have* effected more, but for 
the breakini? out of the Mahratta war in 1817, which called 
him away from the labours of civil employment, to (iminiiind 
the reser\’c of the Deccan army in the field. At the head of 
no more than 500 rei'ular troops, Bri^adier-Gen(*ral Munro 
invaded the enemy's country. With this trifling: force he be- 
sieged and took, by a.ssault or capitulation, upwards of thirty 
forts; and when stren^^theiied by the junction of General 
Pritzler’s corps, defeated an army of u])wards of 16,000 of the 
PcLshw'ah's picked troops. The annals of British India, indeed, 
scarcely furnish a panillcl to the brilliancy and daring ol this 
campaig^n, which at once established General Munro’s reputa- 
tion as a ^reat commander; nor is it the least strikin;*; circum- 
stance attending: his 0 |)erations, that the British f^eneral 
literally turned the Peishwah’s anny ag:ain.st liiiii.self. He 
raised, as he proceeded, corps of men in the enemy’s country, 
with which he g:arrisoned their strong: holds, as one by one 
they fell into his hands. 

At the close of the war. General Munro i^ave up his com- 
mand ; and, after a brief sojourn at the presidency, returned to 
Em^land. IIi.s merits wen*, however, too higfhly esteemed by 
the minister of the day, to permit his retiring^, as he wished, 
into private life. Within a few months after landing, he ai^ain 
.set sail, in the capacity of Governor of Madras; the appoint- 
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ment having: been conferred upon him, not only v^ithout solici- 
tation, but absolutely ^vithout his kuoiivled^a*. 

For the first two or three years after this rail to the scene 
of his early labours, India enjoyed a state of profound repose, 
and Sir Thomas Munro (for he had been lately honored with 
the insig:nia of K.(\B.) devoted the interval to a careful 
sui)erintendence of the improved system, which he had been 
himsidf lari^cly instrumental in iiitrodueins:. This done, and 
the machine being: set fairly in motion, the Coveiiior applied 
to be relieved ; but ere a successor could be nominated, war 
with the Burmese was declared ; and a drought producing, as it 
in\ariably does in these latitudes, a famine in the Madras 
lei’i'iiories, Sir Thomas Munro was not a roan to abandon the 
helm at a moment when the vessel seemed in danger. lie 
withdrew his resignation, (a step which was highly applauded 
by ilie houK' authorities,) and devoted himself, with fresh 
vigour, to me(t the difficulties that pressed upon him. 

Tlirougliout the continuance of the contest with Ava, the 
exertions of the Madras government, suggested and directed 
hy its illustrious head, were such as to exceed all praise. One 
half of the army was .sent abroad, either to Rangoon, (Chittagong, 
or (Calcutta, yet, with the remaining half. Sir Thomas con- 
tri\ed to preserve the most perfect order, which was never, 
within his province, for a moment interrupted. To his sug- 
gestions, moreover, it is perfectly evident, that almost all the 
wise measures adopted in the prosecution of the war wei-e 
ow'ing; whilst not a few, which must have led to mischievous 
results, were, on his renumstrating against them, abandoned. 
It is due, however, to Earl Amherst, the Governor-General 
for the time bc'ing, to avow, that he exhibited great firmness, 
as well as talent, under very trying circumstances, — not the 
least of his excellences being a total absence of that vanity, 
which too often prompts men in power to reject even the wise 
counsels of their infe^riors. 

The war being ended, Sir Thomas Munro again appbed to 
the Court of Directors for an early release from the toils of 
olficp. Unfortunately, the home authorities did not display 
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that zeal in meetinf? his wishes, which migfht have been ex- 
pected, and he was constrained to remain in India long; after the 
time when he had himself calculated upon quitting it. This 
was the more distressing, as Lady Munro, in consequence of 
the dangerous illness of their youngest son, was compelled 
to go home, and to leave him alone among comparative 
strangers. But they parted under the fond hope, that their 
reunion could not be very distant ; and that hope served to rob 
the separation of a large share of its bitterness. 

Sir Thomas Munro, partly with the view of seeking amuse- 
ment to his ow'n mind,and partly that he might make alas! inquiry 
into the condition of his old friends in the Baramahaul, set out 
upon a tour into the provinces in the spring of J 827. The cholera 
chanced to be very prevalent at the time, and his friends would 
have advised him against incurring the risk attendant upon 
such an excursion ; but, of per.sonal fear Sir Thomas was ever 
devoid, and he turned a deaf ear to their remonstrances. He 
had proceeded but a little way on his journey, when the prog- 
nostications of his attendants were too surely realized. Ife 
was seized with the dire disorder whilst conversing w'ith the 
collector of Putteecondah, about nine o'clock in the morning of 
the 6th of J uly ; and at ten minutes before ten, on the sami* 
night, he expired. 

Such is a brief outline of the public career of a man, to 
whom India has never produced a superior, either in the 
council or the field. With respect to his private life, it was 
marked by all tho.se amiable and generous traits, which unite 
in forming the truly noble character; and which are never 
more beautiful than when we bidiold tliem adoniing such 
talents as those possessed by Sir Thomas Munro. As a son, 
a brother, a husband, a father, and a friend, he w as an object 
worthy of the most unqualified admiration. From the com- 
mencement of his career, he contributed largely towards the 
maintenance of his parents, whom the troubles in the colonies 
had reduced to comparative indigence ; and, us his means in- 
creased, his liberality, both towards them and his relatives gene- 
rally, increased in proportion. Nor was it only by possessing 
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the purer feelings of the heart, that Sir Thomas Munro was 
distinguished from public men in general. His genius was at 
once brilliant and versatile ; his knowledge on all subjects of 
literature and science was extensive; and his conversation, 
where he felt himself at home, is universally acknowledged to 
have been both instructive and amusing. But we must refer 
our readers, for a full knowledge of this extraordinary man, 
to the Memoir which has just appeared from the pen of the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. In this, as a largo collection of his letters 
are given, our readers w'ill find ample proof, that our com- 
mendation, unqualified though it be, is not exaggerated. 

From this most interesting work, the following quotation 
will show how highly General Muiiro's talents were appreciated 
by tliose best able to judge of them. Mr. Canning, in the 
House of Commons, on moving a vote of thanks to the forces 
in India, after applauding others as they deserved, thus elo- 
quently and impressively spoke of Sir Thomas, then Colonel, 
Munro: — 

“ At the southern extremity of this long line of operations, 
and in a part of the campaign carried on in a district far from 
public gaze, and without the opportunities of ea dy especial 
notice, w^as employed a man whose name 1 should indeed have 
been sorry to have passed over in silence. I allude to Colonel 
Thomas Munro, a gentleman of whose rare qualifications the late 
House of Commons had opportunities of judging at their bar, 
on the renewal of the East India Company's charter, and than 
whom Europe never produced a more accomplished statesman, 
nor India, so fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier. This 
gentleman, whose occupations for some years must have been 
rather of a civil and administrative than a military nature, was 
called early in the war to exercise abilities which, though dor- 
mant, had not rusted from disuse. He went into the field with 
not more than five or six hundred men, of whom a very small 
proportion were Europeans, and marched into the Mahratta 
territories, to take possession of the country which had been 
ceded to us by the treaty of Poonah. The population, which 
he subjugated by arms, he managed with such address, equity, 
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and wisdom^ tliat he established an empire over their hearts 
and feelings. Nine forts were surrendered to him, or taken 
by assault, on his way ; and at the end of a silent and scarcely 
observed progress, he emerged from a territory heretofore hostile 
to the British interest, with an accession instead of a diminution 
of force, leaving every thing secure and tranquil behind him. 
This result speaks more than could be told by any minute and 
extended commentary.” 

Sir Thomas Munro has left, besides his widow, t\^o sons: 
the elder, who bears the name, and has succeeded to the title 
of his father, aged eleven ; the younger, about six years. 
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THE EARL OF VERULAM. 


J\MLs Walter Grimston, Earl of Verulam, and Viscount 
(irimstoiL in the peerage of the United Kingdom; Huron 
Verulam of Gorhambury. in the county of Herts, in the peerage 
of Great Britain ; Viscount Grimston, and Baron Dunboync of 
Dunboyne, in the county of Meath, in the peerage of Ireland ; 
Baron Forrester of Corstorphine, in the peerage of Scotland ; 
and a Baronet of England — was bom on the 2()th of September, 
1775 ; and, on the lltli of August, 1807, married Lady Charlotte 
Jenkinson, daughter of Charles first Earl of Liverpool, by 
whom he has had a numerous family of sons and daughters. 

The origin and name of this noble house arc to be 
traced to Grimston, in Yorkshire, where Sylvester dc Grimston, 
Standard-bearer to William of Normandy at 'ho battle of 
Hastings, settled at the period of the Conquest. Like the 
other great and warlike followers of the victorious invader, he 
was amply rewarded for his services by bis royal master, to 
whom he did homage, not only for Grimston, but for Hoxton, 
Tonsted, and other lands, liberally granted to him out of the 
forfeited possessions of the Saxons. In the descent, we find 
many high persons forming alliances with the best blood in 
the kingdom, till we arrive at Sir Harbottle Grimston, Baronet, 
(of 1612,) who was distinguished in the reign of Charles I. and 
whose successor Sir Harbottle was appointed Speaker of the 
House of Commons at the restoration of the monarchy in 
Charles the Second. 
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Early in the last century the Baronetcy expired, in conse> 
qucnce of there being no heir male to Sir Samuel the third 
Baronet ; but his large estates having devolved on his grand- 
nephew, William Luckyn, Esq. M.P. for St. Alban’s, that 
gentleman assumed the name of Grimston, and was, on the 
29th of May, 1729, elevated to the Irish Peerage by the titles 
of Baron Dunboyne and Viscount Grimston. James Bucknall, 
the third Viscount, was enrolled among the Peers of England, 
as Baron Verulam of Gorhambury, Herts, on the 9th of July, 
1790, — a Scottish Barony (Forrester) having also fallen to the 
tamily, from an alliance with Henrietta, daughter of the fifth 
Baron ; and, on the 24th of November, 1815, the exalted rank 
of an Earl, &c. of the United Kingdom was conferred on his 
son and successor, the present Lord. 

The noble Earl has not taken any very conspicuous part 
in public life, since the demise of his father in 1809; though 
unquestionably a nobleman who has honorably and htly dis- 
charged the duties of his high station, both as an hereditary 
legislator, and as the possessor of great dignities and a splendid 
fortune. Of such, though their ways are little protruded into 
notice, and their doings arc as retired as is po.ssiblr \^ith 
regard to their elevated rank, the strength of the empire mainly 
consists. They trim the political balance ; they superintend the 
administration of justice; they preserve the constitution of 
the country as by law established ; and, whether in the princely 
residences of their ancestors, in the sphere of their immediate 
influence, or in the wider arena of general afiairs, they possess 
and employ a power of a superior order and utility to that of 
any aristocracy on the face of the earth. In our happy land, 
above the people — they are of the people ; their interests, their 
hopes, their liberties, their privileges, all depending upon the 
same common, united, and glorious basis. 
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RIGHT REVEREND 


HENRY BATHURST, D.C.L. F.S.A. 

BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


Tins distinp^uishcd prelate, who, hom in the year 1748, has 
now reached the venerable age of eighty -two, was the son of 
Renjarain Bathurst, Esq. of Lidney, in the county of Glouces- 
ter, by Catherine, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Lawrence Broderick, 
and the grand-nephew of Alien first Earl Bathurst. Being 
intended for the church, he was placed at Winchester School, 
and, in due time, transplanted from that seminary to New 
College, Oxford, whore he took the degree of Bachelor of Civil 
Law, on the 27th of October, 1768; and eight ^^ears later, 
June 5th, 1776, proceeded Doctor in Civil Law. His Lordship 
is the only Bishop upon the bench who holds any other acade- 
mical honor but that of D.D.: the Archbishop of York, how- 
ever, forms a similar exception to the common rule. 

Early in life the great political influence of Mr. Bathurst’s 
family opened the way for him to high church preferment, his 
near relation having reached the eminent station, attended 
with all its clerical patronage, of Lord Chancellor of England. 
We accordingly soon find him a Canon of Christ Church, and 
Vicar of Cirencester, in the county of Gloucester, a parish in 
which the Bathursts have long possessed almost the whole, if not 
the entire property. After many years’ residence at Oxford, he 
farther obtained a prebendal stall in the cathedral of Durham, 
in which city he lived during the episcopacy of Bishops Thur- 
low and Barrington, and only resigned the prebend on being 
elevated to the see of Norwich in 1805. 
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Upon undertaking the duties of this sacred office, his Lord- 
ship, at his primary visitation to his diocese in 1806, delivered 
a charge to the clergy, which opened those views respecting 
religious toleration, and particularly with regard to the pro- 
fessors of the Roman Catholic faith, which have since attracted 
so much notice, and, we may add, provoked so much discussion. 
** There was a time, said he, when the danger, from the increase 
of Popery, was thought to be so alarming, tiiat the abilities of 
the statesman and of the divine were almost exclusively 
directed to that single quarter. In the theological controver- 
sies, which took place between the learned of both parties lor 
more than a century after the glorious era of the Reformation, 
the superiority of the Protestant writers over their adver- 
saries, both in erudition and argument, has, I believe, very 
rarely been questioned. Happy would it be for mankind, il', in 
matters of this nature, recourse were never had to any otl^er 
weapons but those of reason and learning ; but, unfortunBtel> , 
the.se weapons alone were not then thought to be an adequate 
security cither for church or state: laws, therefore, ^ere 
enacted against known, and even against suspected. Papists, 
(which, as the late Lord Mansfield long since observed,) can 
be defended upon no ground but that of necessity. Fon-e, 
however, in the concerns of religion, is unblessed and unavail- 
ing, or, at least, can produce only a transient effect ; and this 
has uniformly proved to be the case wherever it has betui 
made use of. This obvious and important truth seems now to 
lie admitted on all sides. More enlightened and just ideas of 
toleration have of late prevailed, and have every where taken 
place of that over-heated religions zeal, which is alike the 
bane of public peace and of private comfort. Christians of all 
denominations appear at last to be convinced, that they ore not 
required by their great Master, or by the maxims of sound 
policy, to support any particular mode of religious worship, by 
means directly at opposition to the end and design of all reli- 
gion. It is but justice to say, that the Roman Catholics of 
this age and country have not been behindhand with Protes- 
tants in adopting these liberal and truly Christian sentiments, 
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Their conduct upon some recent occasions, and the unequivocal 
declarations made by them in a variety of publications, are 
strongly expressive of their total disapprobation of compulsion 
in religion, and also decidedly prove, that they disclaim many 
of those highly exceptionable tenets ivhich wore once a part of 
their creed. It would, therefore, be very unfair to involve in 
the guilt of the misguided zealots of former days, a body of 
men of far difTcieut character, and to whom it is our duty, 
and should be our inclination, to shew every mark of bene- 
volence, both as Christian brethren, and as deserving fellow- 
subjects.” 

On the 27th of May, 1808, when Lord Grenville brought 
forward his resolution, to ‘'consider the Petition of the Irish 
(Catholics,” the House of Lords witnessed the novel sight of 
the motion being supported by a Protestant Bishop. The 
Bishop of Norwich, in a maiden speech, gave his earnest aid 
to the proposition, and rebutted the arguments against it on 
four several grounds : first, that the religious tenets of the 
Papists were no longer such as to exclude them from office ; — 
secondly, that they had a right, as British subjects, to enjoy 
civil and military appointments, and not as matter of favour; 
— ^thirdly, that it was now expedient, as well as just, to repeal 
the statutes against them ;~and fourthly, that the coronation 
oath ought not to stand in the way of concession. 

In the spirit of these declarations, and extending similar 
opinions in favour of Dissenters, the Bishop of Norwich has 
continued ^o write, to speak, and to act, to the present time, 
when the triumph of his principles may truly be said to have 
been achieved. Ho who, in 1^)6, stood alone in the Church 
of England hierarchy, as the advocate for the admission of 
Roman Catholics to the full and free participation of poli- 
tical rights, was, in 1829, one of ten Bishops, who voted with 
the majority, in the House of Peers, for that vastly important 
measure, — these being the Bishops of Chester, Derry, LlandaiT, 
Litchfield and Coventry, Norwich, Oxford, Rochester, Saint 
David’s, Winchester, and Kildare.* 

* Three ArchbishopB, and Heventeen Bishops, voted against the Bill. 
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Upon other points of church discipline and doctrine, the 
Bishop of Norwich has also taken very decided grounds. 
He seems to have considered the Church of England far more 
threatened by its internal differences, than by any external 
causes, — “ Intus est hostis,** he declares on one occasion, ** the 
unity of this church is disturbed, and its existence endangered 
more and more every day~on the one hand by the mistaken 
zeal of ill-informed enthusiasts, and, on the other, by that 
widely-spread indifference and lukewarmness, which have 
pervaded so large a portion of its members. It is hard 
to say, which of these two extremes is most unfriendly to 
that pure and perfect system of faith and manners which we 
profess." 

Against the evangelical class of the clergy, his Lord' 
ship has especially directed his animadversions; holding up 
those who ** lay claim to irresistible influxes of divine grace, " 
as persons w^ho in many instances deceive themselves: — 
Oppressed with melancholy, or intoxicated with vanity, he 
describes tliem as mistaking *'the wild conceits of a dis- 
ordered fancy, for the real influence of that Spirit which 
cometh down from the Father of lights, and the genuirit 
source of which is, in all cases, best known by its fruits.” 
Without prejudging their motives, he asserts, that to assume 
a title which appears to distinguish one part of the established 
clergy from another, to alienate a flock from their regularly 
appointed pastor, by exercising the spiritual gift of preaching 
or of exhorting wherever and whenever any zealous individual 
may think fit, can have no tendency but to injure our eccle- 
siastical establishment, by creating divisions where union is so 
indispensably requisite. 

On the subject of education, his Lordship opposed himself 
to the Lancasterian method, and maintained that the young 
ought to be taught according to the plan laid dowm by the 
Fathers of the Church at the Reformation, in preference to 
the generalizing system of more modem days. He held that 
the distingpiishing doctrines of Christianity must fomi a 
portion, if not the basis, of every plan of national instruction ; 
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and his reasoning on this great question appealed to the 
public with double effect, in consequence of the known libe> 
rality of his opinions on other topics which involved religious 
or political considerations. 

Among these we may notice that remarkable subject which 
lias only within these few days been decided, as far as thi‘ 
present Parliament can decide it : we allude to the admission 
of the Jews to the rights of British citizens. Upon this, with 
perfect consistency of character, our octogenarian prelate 
made his appearance in the upper house, and shewed that he 
was equally favourable to the children of Israrl, as he had 
been earlier in life, and throughout life, to Roman Catholics 
.irid Dissenters. And it should be stated to his honor, and 
would be allowed c\en by those most opposed to him in prin 
^iple, that in enforcing the cosmopolitan ideas which he has 
4‘ver entertained, the venerable Bishop has uniformly displayed 
the utmost moderation and calmness. If he has been wrong, 
his errors have at least only relied on reasoning for their sup- 
port ; and at the very advanced stage of existence which he* 
has now' attained, it w’^ould be indeed the height of all nnchari- 
tableness to doubt the integrity and sincerity of Iiis own con- 
\ictions, or the benevolent intention of his purposes. Indeed, 
a striking testimony w as borne to these sentiments in a pam- 
phlet recently published by the excellent Bishop of Salisbury, 
and addressed to his brother of Norwich, In this able letter, 
while the learned author repels the charge of bigotry and pn*- 
judice which Dr. Bathurst had, in a tone rather inconsistent 
with his general candour, imputed to those who opposed the 
Roman Catholic claims, he at the same time takes the oppor- 
tunity of doing justice to the motives of one, whom he cannot 
help considering as the holder of opinions inimical to the 
Church of which he is a member, and irrecuncileable with his 
oath as a Protestant Bishop. 

In 1808 the Bishop of Norwich being nominated to preach 
the annual sermon for the dOth of January, before the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal ; he chose for his text the appropri- 
ate words from 1 Samuel, chapter \1ii. verse 19., Nay, but 
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wc will have a King over us.” His sermon on this occasion 
was published; and may be quoted among his works which 
are thus enumerated : — 

The Charge to his Diocese, 4to. 1806. 

The Sermon just mentioned, 1808. 

A Sketch of the Ecclesiastical Establishment, in a Sermon 
preached in the Parish Church of Great Yarmouth, at the 
Visitation of Archdeacon Yonge, 1809. 

Another Sermon, 1810, 4to. 

The True Spirit of the Church of England, considered in a 
Charge, 1815, 4to. 

Christianity and Present Politics, how far reconcileable : 
in a Letter to Mr. Wilbcrforcc, 1818. 

In his politics, the Bishop of Norwich has always adherc'd 
to the Whig party; and was so intimately connected with 
them, as to have his health toasted by the Club— a compliment 
rarely paid by it to the Bench. 

In his diocese his Lordship is much and generally csteemtMl, 
in spite of the great dillercncc of opinion which has divided his 
clergy, not only on questions of high importance, but on minor 
points ; such as the facility of giving ordination, and the trivial 
matter of playing II hist. On both these subjects there hax* 
been some public controversy — ^thc Bishop having, on the first, 
been charged with interference in the concerns of other 
diocesans; and on the second, with laxity unbecoming a 
church dignitary. On both he has defended himself firmly 
and temperately ; and, non nostrum tantas componere lites. 

The Bishop married Miss Grace Coote, daughter of the 
Reverend Charles Coote, Dean of Kilfenora, in Ireland, and of 
the noble family of Montrath and Castlccootc. By this lady 
his Lordship has had several children ; the eldest of whom, 
James, rose high in the military service. 
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DR. THOMAS YOUNG, M.D. 

F.R.S. P.L.S. ETC. ETC. 

Dr. Young, a man almost unequalled in the variety and 
extent of his acquirements, was bom at Milverton, Somerset* 
shire, June the i3th, 1773; and was tlie oldest of ten children. 
Ilis father was Mr. Thomas Youn^, whose mfe was a niece 
of the eminent London physician. Dr. Richard Brocklcsby. 
IZis parents were Quakers, and he was almost self-educated 
from a very early period, during which he resided ^ith his 
maternal grandfather, Mr. Robert Davis, of Minehead, a mer- 
csuitilo gentleman, but, fortunately for his charge, one who 
also cu1tivat(*d a taste for classical literature. Thus the seed 
was sonn in infancy, and at six years of age, it is stated, that 
the young tyni used to repeat, not only English, but Latin 
verses, to his well-pleased grandsire. 

A.ftcr a short attendance at the seminary of a dissenting 
minister, Thomas was sent to school at Bristol, when' he 
remained about eighteen months, and so far outstripped his 
worthy instructor, that he confirmed that habit of s'^lf-tnition, 
of which, as wc have noticed, his future learning was prin- 
cipally the fruit. The complexion of his studies was also 
influenced, by having, whilst yet a child, the use of the mathe- 
matical and philosophical instmments, belonging to an inge- 
nious land-surveyor, a neighbour of hLs fathers, whose 
dictionaries, &c., of arts and sciences, were greedily consulted 
by his inquisitive companion. 

At the age of nine, he went to the school of a Mr. Thomp- 
son, at Compton, Dorsetshire ; a man of enlarged understand- 
ing, and the owner of a library, in the stores of which his pupil 
could quench some of his literary ardour. Here Young read 
through the usual course of Greek and Latin authors ; and 
became master of the elementary parts of mathematics, in 
addition to his previous acquaintance with land-surveying. 
As a relaxation, too, from graver labours, he made himself 
conversant with the Greek and Italian languages; and 
1 
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acquired a knowledge of botany, optics, and fluxions, os the 
ruling passion of the hour prevailed, being, however varying 
in his object, always constant in his search for information. 
To crown this miscellaneous store of acquisition in a lad of 
fourteen, Mr. Thompson having left a Hebrew Bible in his 
way, he took up the task, and was soon a tolerable Hebrew, 
Persic, Arabic, and Oriental scholar. 

In 1787, the precocious talents thus displayed, led to the 
introduction of Mr. Young to Mr. Pavid Barclay of Youngs- 
bury, Herts ; and it was arranged, tliat he and the grandson 
of that gentleman should pursue their studies together. Cir- 
cumstances added the future cnidite author of the Calli- 
graphia Graeca, to this juvenile association; but though he 
was considerably the elder, the general direction of the course 
of education devolved on the active and enterprising spirit of 
Mr. Young, during the whole time of their continuing together, 
till about 1792. These five momentous years, it may readily 
be supposed, largely increased lht‘ mental stores of our 
youthful Telemachus in pursuit of knowledge : the summers 
were passed at Youngsbury, (the name is a curious coin- 
cidence, if contradiction can be called so,) and a few of the 
winters* months in London, w'here, with the occasional assist- 
ance of masters, he rendered himself familiar with the best 
writers of antiquity, keeping copious notes of his daily 
progress, in that beautiful penmanship which was afterwards 
so much admired in his copies of Greek compositions, and of 
Egyptian inscriptions. At this penod he was in the habit of 
analyzing the opinions of the ancient philosophers whom he 
read; — a practice w^hich, probably, contributed to his for- 
saking the peculiar tenets of the sect with which his birth 
and parentage connected him. He ^vrote Latin with great 
facility, and composed elegant Greek verses. 

The higher mathematics, botany, zoology, and entomology, 
were also his studies or amusements ; and chemistry occupied 
his attention for a while, though be aimed at the application of 
what had been ascertained, in preference to the task of expe- 
rimenting for the sake of discoveries. 

2 
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It cannot be a matter of suiprise, that this extraordinary 
exhibition of industry and power, should have won for our 
subject the regard of his uncle. Dr. Brocklesby, by whom 
some of his Greek trcinslalions and other performances, were 
shown to Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham, with both of whom 
he lived on terms of intimacy. These accomplished scholars 
were much struck by llie ability thus manifested ; and to tlie 
vivid interest expressed by the former, is attributed the 
anxiety wi^Ji \\hich Dr. Brocklesby attended to his settlement 
in life, as a physician. "It may probably be considered, 
(says a very acute judge of human action,"*) that it was in 
lliese years, that his character received its development. Ho 
was nc\c'r known to relax in any object he had once undor- 
takeu. During tlic whole term of these five years, he was 
no\er seen by any one ruffled in his temper: whatever he 
decided on, he did. His maxim was, that whatever one man 
hud done, another might do. And at this season, in the con- 
iidcnce of youth, his feeling wont to add, that there wa.^ 
nothing which had been achieved by others, he did not 
recognise in himself the power to perform, and nothing which 
could be performed, which he was not resolved to master.” 

Ills first cflbrts in the press were communications to the 
Monthly Review, and the Gentleman’s Magazine, in 1791. tliey 
consisted of Greek Criticism, Chemical Theories, and Remarks 
on Botany and Entomology. In 1792, ho took lodgings in 
Westminster, and devoted himself to attendance on medical 
and anatomical lectuies, and to tlie most diligent study of his 
profession at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. During the ensu- 
ing year he visited Cornwall, to examine its mineralogical 
treasures; and was nearly turned from his adopted course, by 
the offer of the office of Assistant Secretary to his house, from 
the Duke of Richmond, Master-General of the Ordnance; and 
by tlie conflicting advice of Burke and Windham, to proceed to 

* And an early friend of Di. '\oung; to whom we are pnncipally indebted 
foi the muteriala of this memoir. A similar bketch will, me believe, be prchxed to 
Dr. 'i oung’s posthumouR Egyptian Dicuunary ; a work in every respect of extra- 
ordinary interest. 
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Cambridge, and study the law : — ^his predilection for the prac- 
tice of physic, however, prevailed, and in 17JI4 he went to 
the famed school of Edinburgh, where Black, Monro, and Gre- 
gory, were the presiding luminaries of the healing science. 

Previous to this, he presented his Observations on Vision** 
to the Royal Society, and had the honor to be elected a Fellow 
of that distinguished body, when he had just completed his 
twenty-first year. Uis theory of the muscularity of the crys- 
talline lens of the eye provoked much discussion, and was 
claimed by the celebrated Dr. John Hunter as a prior dis- 
covery. 

At the University of Edinburgh Mr. Young continued his 
studies in every branch, with his usual intensencss of purpose; 
and it was here that he separated himself from the Society of 
Friends. But the mere accomplishments of life were to him 
equally with the most recondite problems, matters to be scr^n- 
tifically attained ; and w'hcn he set about supplying the defi- 
ciencies of his early Quaker habits, he taught himself to play 
the flute, to dress, to dance, with the same order and pre- 
cision as if he had been expounding Plato, or unravelling 
Newton. No wonder tliat he speedily mastered these acces- 
sories to the man of the world, and became the social compa- 
nion, as well as the learned oracle. His bodily was not un- 
worthy of his mental activity, so that physical strength was 
not wanting to bear him through the toils of incessant applica- 
tion, as it had enabled him to shake ofi* a threatening pulmo- 
nary complaint with which he was attacked when about fifteen 
years of age. At all periods of his lii’c he was free from the 
dissipations too common to youth ; but fond of gymnastic 
exercises, such as horsemanship, running, leaping, and other 
feats of agility. 

In the autumn of 179.5, he again sought change and 
improvement by going to the University of Gottingen, where 
he took his doctor's degree in the spring of 1796, and excited 
the astonishment even of that laborious school by his almost 
incredible industry and wonderful attainments. Their library 
supplied him with rich references for his inaugural dissertation 
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"de Corporis humani viribus consen^atricibus.” Well versed 
in the language and literature of Germany, he visited Dresden 
(where he spent some time in studying tlie works of Italian 
art in the line gallery of that city), and Berlin; and in February 
1797 returned to London, the grand marl for all competition 
in the arts, in science, and in every liberal profession. But in 
consequence of some new regulations of the College of Physi- 
cians, being prevented from immediately practising as a 
Licentiate, ho entered himself of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, and took his regular degrees in physic in that 
University. 

At the close of this year his uncle. Dr. Brocklesby, died, 
leaving the major part of his fortune to his nephew, Mr. Beeby, 
and the remainder, with his house, books, and pictures, to 
Dr. Young, who being thereby raised to comparative inde- 
pendence, soon gratified his taste by enlarging the circle of his 
academical friends, and forming many intimate and gratifying 
connexions, which were only dissolved by death. While at 
Cambridge, he gave some papers to the Boyal Society, and 
wrote several Essays, &c. in periodical publications, a selection 
of w'hich he afterwards reprinted in a separate woA, omitting 
only such light and airy trifles as he deemed unworthy of 
preservation. In 1801, having completed bis university course. 
Dr. Young settled as a Physician in Welbeck-street, where he 
continued to reside for twenty-five years. It does not appear 
that ho ever got into great practice, and his pursuits partook 
of that vaiiety which tells of more leisure than a well-employed 
physician can command. He accepted the situation of Profes- 
sor of Natural History in the Royal Institution, and was for 
two years the colleague, as lecturer, of Sir Humphry Davy, as 
well as editor and principal composer of the first and second 
volumes of the Journals. He also delivered the Bakerian 
Lectures on Light and Colours to the Royal Society, and in 
1802 published a Syllabus of a course of lectures in Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy, with mathematical demonstra- 
tions of the most important theorems in Mechanics and Optics. 
In this was contained his first statement respecting the general 
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law of the interference of light, which has ever been justly 
reckoned one of his most important philosophical discoveries. 
As a public lecturer, however. Dr. Y oung was not calculated to 
be popular: he was too profound for his auditors, and his 
explanations were so compressed and laconic as hardly to 
merit the name, except to the initiated few. 

In the summer of 1803, Dr. Young, in his medical capacity, 
accompanied the present Duke of Richmond and Lord George 
Lennox to Rouen, visiting Paris, and making the acquaintance 
of many of the savans of that capital, who at a future period 
elected him a Member of their National Institute. On his 
return he was constituted Foreign Secretary to the Royal 
Society, an office which he held during his life, being long tiicir 
senior officer, and always a leading and efficient member of the 
council. 

In 1804, Dr. Young married Miss Eliza Maxwell, of Cavgn- 
dish Square, and at this time resigned the Lectureship of the 
Royal Institution, as being likely to intcricre with his profes- 
sional pursuits. In 1807, he published his ** Course of Lec- 
tures on Natural Philosophy and the Mechanical Arts," in 
two vols. quarto; an elaborate production, the re.sult of live 
years’ severe application and research. But the booksellers 
who had undertaken it unfortunately failed at the time of its 
issuing from the press, which threw such a dump upon its suc- 
cess, that it never repaid its expenses. It is nevertheless a 
treasury of useful knowledge, and contains a multitude of 
hints for what have since been claimed by others as original 
discoveries and inventions. In 1810, the author was appointed 
Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 

The summer seasons he passed in Worthing, fur a number 
of years, with the view to general practice in his profession — 
having never (as w'e have observed) attained that eminence in 
London which seemed to be due to his great abilities. His 
medical works prove him to have investigated the science 
deeply, and to have devoted bis mind to its details as well as its 
fundamental principles : still, though respectably employed, he 
failed to reach that golden distinction attained by some of 
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his learned brethren, more fortunate in their efforts, without 
being more gifted with judgment, skill, and intelligence. 

Among his other literary performances. Dr. Young con- 
tributed a considerable variety of articles to the Quarterly 
Review; not only on medical subjects, but on questions of 
miscellaneous literature. His Review of Adelung’s Mith- 
ridates is perhaps the most remarkable of these essays, and 
its intrinsic value, as a treatise on the structure of ancient 
languages, is enhanced by the consideration, that its compo- 
sition led the Reviewer to the inquiry respecting the lost 
literature of Egypt, by which ho has immortalized his name. 
Papyri brought from that country, and the fragment of the 
famous Rosetta stone in the British Museum, were the foun- 
dations of this interesting occurrence. Copies of the three 
Inscriptions on the latter having been published by the 
Society of Antiquaries, Dr. Young, after examining the Encho- 
rial record, and then the hieroglyphics, and minutely com- 
paring them with an acuteness rarely excelled, perceived that 
he had found a key to the literature of the ancient world, lost 
to man for thousands of years. He printed some remarks 
on these points in the 18th volume of the Archsbologia, but 
still continued to prosecute his investigation with redoubled 
energy. In 1816, ho published a letter addressed to tho 
Archduke John of Austria, and another to Professor Akcr- 
blad, in which he announced his discovery ot the relation 
between the Egyptian characters and the hieroglyphics — a 
discovery of matchless literary importance, and which being 
followed up by Dr. Young himself, by M. Champollion, and by 
other distinguished scholars, both in England and on the Conti- 
nent, is now gradually bringing to light the annals of ages 
which had been buried in the oblivion of distant time, since 
the earliest settlements of civilized men. In 1821, Dr. Y'oung, 
unquestionably the first penetrator of this secret, published tho 
entire results of his discoveries in tho Encyclopedia Britannica, 
under the head Egypt, For this work he furnished, besides, 
sixty-three articles, scientific, biographical, and literary, his 
signature being two consecutive letters of the sentence 
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ex aliis ; fur he had been disappointed in his early hopes and 
expectations, and felt, while honored and ^atly noticed 
abroad, that his doing^s in his native land were, like those of the 
prophets of old, not sufficiently esteemed. Perhaps this was 
partially owing to the dispensing of his anonymous wealth 
through so many different channels : had he concentrated his 
force, and put it forth in a systematic way, there is no doubt 
that he must have stood far higher in public opinion. At Paris, 
which he visited twice in 1K17, Dr. Young’s reception was very 
flattering, and he received testimonies of their regard from 
Baron A. Von Humboldt, Arago, Gay Lussac, and other dis- 
tinguished ornaments of foreign science and literature. 

In the succeeding year, he was named, by a commission 
under the Privy Seal, in conjunction with Sir Joseph Banks, 
Sir George Clerk, Mr. Davies Gilbert, Dr. Wollaston, and 
Captain Katcr, a commissioner for taking into consideration 
the state of the weights and measures employed throughout 
Great Britain ; and ho acted as .secretary at the meetings of 
this Board, supplying the .scientific calculations, 8lc. attached 
to the three Reports laid before Parliament in 1819, lH*iO, and 
1821. Towards the end of the year 1818, Dr. Young was also 
appointed Secretary to the Board of Longitude, with the 
charge of the super\'ision of the Nautical Almanack. The 
salary attached to this office removed all unxicty respecting 
the extension of his medical practice; he discontinued his 
professional residence at Worthing, and in 1821 performed a 
hasty tour of Italy, an object he had never ccoscd to desire, and 
which was now rendered more interesting to him than in the 
days of his younger ambition, from its possessing so many 
Egyptian monuments for his <‘xamination and study. 

From this date to the end of his life. Dr. Young continued 
to write astronomical and nautical papers in Braude’s Philo- 
.sophical Journal, contributions to the Royal Society, and 
articles for the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
including one upon ** Tides,” which he valued as a happy result 
of his mathematical labours. He made excursions at different 
times to the Continent — to Paris in 1823, and to Spa and 
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Holland in 1824; and published several works on various 
philosophical subjects. Among these, was his account of some 
recent discoveries in hieroglyphic literature and Egyptian anti- 
quities, in which he printed his own original alphabet, transla- 
tions from papyri, and the extensions which that alphabet had 
received from M. ChampolHon. At this period he formed a 
Society for the Cultivation of Egyptian Literature, which 
lithographed a number of plates of inscriptions, hieroglyphics, 
paintings, and antiquities ; but it languished until the design 
was taken up by the Royal Society of Literature, under the 
patronage of which the work has been continued, and some 
very cuiious fasciculi given to the public. 

Ill IH24, Dr. Young undertook the medical responsibility 
and matliematical direction of a Life Assurance Company ; 
and in lH2(i removed from Welbeck -street to a house which he 
had built in Park-square, Regent’s Park, where he led a life 
most congenial to his mind. In his own w'ords, it "was little 
else than the pursuit of such fame as he valued, or at least of 
those af quirements which he thought deserving of it.” But his 
long and uiiinterriqited good health failed in the midst of this 
rational career. In 1828, there was an obvious diminution of 
his stnuigth ; and a journey which he took to Geneva almost 
overvv helmed him with fatigue. This unusual phenomenon was 
but too certain a presage of premature decay, and an early 
tomb: yet still he pursued his labours, made calculations for 
the Nautical Almanac, researches into the probability, &c. of 
human life ; and additions to his works on the Literature of 
Ancient Egypt. Government having economically thought fit 
to abolish the Board of Longitude, to save about five hundred 
pounds a year, the only salaries given for the encouragement 
of science in this country. Dr. Young was, by the reformed 
constitution, directed, as the calculator for the Nautical 
Almanac, to execute the duties which the Board had perform- 
ed. This arrangement caused much heart-burning and strife, 
and a paper-war ensued, in which the friends of the parties 
dispossessed of office, w^ere not sparing of bitter censure upon 
those who had superseded them. Another council, in connexion 
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with the Admiralty, was subsequently appointed, consisting of 
Dr. Voun^, Captain Sabine, and Mr. Faraday, and upon them 
devolved the duties of the late Board. This measure also was 
severely impug^ned, and Dr. Young in particular was fiercely 
attacked, accused of errors in the Nautical Almanac, and 
greatly annoyed by an almost incessant guerilla warfare waged 
against his character and publications. His mind, however, 
rose superior to these vexatious accusations, and found repose 
in the consciousness of its own rectitude; but disease con- 
tinuing to prey upon his constitution, he died May 10th, 
at the age of iii‘ty-six, with the calmness and resignation 
of one \iho had endeavoured through life to benefit his fellow - 
creatures, and who could contemplate its close with the sere- 
nity of a conscience void of ofifencc.* His remains were interred 
in Fariiborough church-yard, and a handsome monument is 
preparing for him, by Chantrey,to be erected in Westminsler 
Abbey, as a memorial for future generations. 

Eminent .alike in literature and science, Dr. Young was 
gifted with that species of universal knowledge which is hardly 
to be met with among the brightest ornaments of mankind. 
In Creek and clas.sic lore only inferior to his friend Person, 
(of whom he has written so fine a sketch,) he was equally great 
in the exact sciences ; and, in short, in all that could be 
acquired without the aid of imagination, of which he was des- 
titute, he was an extraordinary example ol t ultivated intel- 
lect and profound information. But we preier quoting the 
observations of a much abler individual, upon his attainments 
and character, to any thing we can advance of our own. 

'*Dr. Thomas Young,” said the President of the Royal 
Society, in his addrc'ss delivered at their last anniversary, 
when he had to notice the extinction of three such lights 
as that gentleman, Wollaston, and Davy — 

*‘Dr. Thomas Young came into the world with all the 

* It II a itrikiuK fart, that Dr. Young, whose confidenre in himarlf throughout 
the prratrr portion of hih Iifr was so great, as almost to deserve the name of obstinacy 
in some instan* i s, heroine timid and auspictoua of hia own povrera, when thc> were 
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advantagfcs of early ability, cultivated by academical educa- 
tion and improved by forcipfu travel, and with a confidence ii\ 
bis own talents {^'owingf out of an expectation of excellence 
entertained in common by all bis friends ; an expectation more 
than realized in the pro^ss of his future life. 

“Mathematics, in tli«' most abstruse recesses of modem 
improvements; astronomy, theoreticai and practical; experi- 
mental and mechanical jihilosophy ; chemistry ; natural his- 
tory ; ancient and modern lanjnia^cs ; philolop;^ ; in addition 
to the regular practice of medicine ; were carried to such an 
extent lliat each might have been snpjioKed to liave exclusively 
occupied the full powers of his mind. 

“One thus highly endowed by the gifts of nature, and 
stored with the multifarious fruits of labour and of assiduous 
application, might well be imagined to have satisfied himself 
with the possession of abstract or general knowledge, disposed 
rather to speculate on systems than to di scend into the region 
of individual facts. On the contrary. Dr. Young, as if time 
(ould be extended at his will, has peculiarly distinguished him- 
self by labour in detail. 

“>Ve have from him A Course of Lectures on Natural Phi- 
losophy, and the Mechanical Arts, in two volumes, quarto; 
a work replete with the most minute and multifarious details, 
and with references to all known w^ritings on the dilTercnt 
subjects. 

“We have from him Elementary Illustrations of the 
Celestial Mechanics of Laplace, displaying such powers of 
rendering simple and familiar the obscurities of a work in all 
other respects equal to the highest expectations of the present 
age, that one cannot but deeply regret the sudden discon- 
tinuance of what promised so much utility to tin' rising gene- 
ration, by smoothing difficulties, and thus leading on young 
minds to tlie attainment of what the Creeks, ^ar e^oxn*'! denomi- 
nated Learning. 

“ Dr. Young did not neglect to illustrate various subjects 
connected with his more immediate profession. Among 
several others, a Treatise on Consumption has obtained a con- 
11 
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sidcrablo degree of reputation. But the most difficult inves- 
tigations gave him, in all probability, the greatest delight. 
The corpuscular and vibratory theories of light ; the motions 
and oscillations of fluids, with the theory of the tides; the 
nature and powers of capillary attraction ; were objects of his 
peculiar and successful attention. Magnetism as connected 
with electricity ; the magnetism and figure of the earth ; the 
whole theory of chances, with the probable duration of human 
life; the difficult task of determining, with an accuracy suffi- 
cient for scientific purposes, the exact interval between the 
line of suspension and the centre of oscillation, of bodies not 
assumed to possess any strict geometrical forms or unvarying 
densities; the different temperatures of the Diatonic scale — are 
among the various subjects illustrated by his care: while the 
duties of Secretary to the Board of Longitude, involving a 
minute and constant su]»erintendence of the Nautical Almanac, 
throughout all the stages of its construction and final publi- 
cation, were sufficieiil, during many jears, to ha\(‘ absorbed a 
large portion of the time of any ordinary man. But, at the 
>ery moment when these duties had become, from different 
causes, most burden.some on his mind, a new object for pursuit 
was found, and eagerly followed through fields heretofore 
unexplored. The military occupation of Egypt by an Euro- 
pean power in the concluding years of the last century, 
together with the investigations made during that time into 
the stupendous and interesting remains of antiquity still pre- 
served in that far-famed country, did not fail of exciting an 
ardent curio.sity throughout the civilized world, respecting the 
figures and characters engraved on the most durable materials, 
but of which notliing had been known .since the revival of 
letters, beyond a traditional account, derived from ancient 
w'riters, of their being hieroglyphics. The discovery, how- 
ever, of .some Polyglot in.scriptions having been supposed 
likely to afford a key, .several men of great learning and in 
different countries joined eagerly in the career of deciphering 
them; among whom Dr. Young is supposed to have main- 
tained the precedence which he first gained. One very curiou.s 
12 
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and important fact has been established beyond the reach oi’ 
doubt or controversy. When forci^ nations^ the Persians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans, gained possession of the country, 
and learnt the use of these symbolical rharacters, they endea- 
\oured in succession to express the particular sounds of their 
own languages in proper names, by using the hieroglyphic as 
an acrostic of the word with which it had been previously 
associated in the original designation of things. The same 
process said to be now actually in progress \%ith the 
symbolic characters of China, making a certain limited number 
of characters Acrostic and Phonic: and thus has been 
de\ eloped the only rational manner in which the greatest of 
dll human inventions, the formation of an alphabet, could 
have been achieved. As a precious yet melancholy gift, ae 
may shortly expect a posthumous work on the Egyptian or 
Coptic language, in part dictated by the dying breath of this 
most distinguished person, of whom it may therefore be truly 
said, that from the tomb he illuminated mankind. 

must here conclude my inadequate and superficial 
sketch, dra\^ing, however, if one may be permitted to do so, 
an inference from one so pre-eminent; that, although expa- 
tiating through the fields of science and of literature, he has 
successfully collected flowers from all, appropriating the well- 
known passage of Lucn*tius, 

Florifpris ut Aih^h in ^altibuB omnia libanl, 

Omnia nos. 

“ Yet, referring to an equally well known apology for his 
condensed mode of writing, prefixed to the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates, 

'() Bios, 

we may be allowed to hope that others of less powerful 
abilities or of less persevering energy of mind, may concentrate 
the objects of their research within the limits of some defined 
portion of science, rather than make inadequate endeavours to 
embrace the whole.” 

A printed Catalogue of Dr. Young’s productions, mentions 
no fewer than eighty-two pieces — Letters, Essays, Articles in 
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periodical publications, Lectures, &c. &c. of which tlie annexed 
are the most striking: — 

A Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on Natural and Experimental Philosophy ; 
8vo. London, 1802 : presentinf; a Mathematical Demonstration of the must important 
Theorems in Meehaiiics and in Optics ; and containing the first publication of the 
general law of the Interference of Light. 

A Course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy and the Mechanical Arts : two 
volumes, 4to. London, 1807. 

A Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on the Elements of the Medical Sciences ; 
8vu. London, 1800. 

An Introduction to Medical Literature, including a System of Practical Nusolug} , 
Hvo. London, 1813. 

A Practical and Historical Treatise on Consumptive Diseases: 8vo. London, 
1815 i being a condensed abstrart of every thing recorded to have been said or don«‘ 
with regard to t^unsiimption. 

Extracts of Letters and Papers relating to the Egyptian Inscription of Rosetta, in 
the Museum Criticumof Cambridge, Part VI. bvo. IHl.'i , n ('orre8]»oudcnce with 
MM. Silvestre de Saey, and Akerblad. 

Account of some Thebaic Manuscripts, written on leather. Legh’b Narrative, 1|(). 
London, 1816. 

Additional Letters relating to the Inscription of Rosetta ; the first addressed in 
(lie Archduke John, who hud lately been in England ; the second to Mr. Akerblad. 
Museum Cnticum VII. Tke Letters wen printed and distrihntrd tn 1816 ; the Jourmtt 
teas tut published till 1821. They announce the Discoi i ry of the relation between the 
different kinds of Egy'pttun Letters, or Characters— the basis on which the system of 
M. Champollion was afltir>\urds erected. 

Dr. Young edited the Nautical Almanac, from 1819, for the remainder of his life. 

Elementary Illustration of the Celestial Mechanics of Laplace, Bvo. Loudon, IH21 ; 
with Mime additions relating to the motions ofWaies, audof S'lund, and to the cohe- 
sion of Fluids. 

An Account of some recent Disco\ cries in Hieroglj phical Literature and Egyptian 
Antiquities, including the author's original Alphalx>t. as extendeil by M. Cbauipollion, 
8vo. London, 1823 ; witli a translation of some Creek Manuscripts on Papyrus, the 
most remarkable of which was Mr. On'y’s Antigraph" of an Egyptian original then 
lying on his table ; the discovery of whirh singular coincidence was the immediate 
cause of the publication of the volume. 

Hieroglyphirs, collected by the Egyptian Society, folio, London, 1823 — a collec- 
tiOD of Plates of r.gyptian Antiquities suliservient to the stuily of Hieroglyphical 
Literature, lithographized at the expense of about fifty subscribers, but not at that 
time publicly sold. 

Dr. Young left also — Rudiments of an Egyptian Dictionary in the ancient En- 
chorial Character ; containing all thoWords of which the Sense has lieen ascertained. 
Infrnded as an Appendix to Mr. Tattam's CopUc Grammar.— (This Work was under 
the hands of the Lithographer at the time of his death, and is that to which we have 
alluded, as lieing nearly rearly for public.aUon.) 
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THE RIGHT REV. 


ROBERT JAMES CARR, D.D. 

BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 

CM.Rk OF IIIL CLOSET TO THE KING, AND CANON RESIDEN- 
T1\RY OK ST. PAULS. 


The peculiar and interesting duties which this Reverend Prelate 
has recently been called upon to discharge, render the present a 
most suitable and proper occasion to introduce his Portrait into 
our National Gallery. The sacred office of attending to the 
spiritual concerns of our beloved King during the long period 
in which it has pleased Almighty Providence to afflict him \iith 
earthly sufferings, and purify his spirit for an immortal world, 
is one so invested with every attribute which can touch the 
hearts of the people of England ; that we are persuaded, the 
common sympathies of the nation will be gratified by our pre- 
senting it tiith this Memoir, (however imperfectly accomplished) 
at the moment when so many feelings are attached to the 
individual whom it represents. 

The Bishop of Chichester, selected by His Majesty to attend 
him throughout his severe illness, to speak the words of holy 
consolation to his ear, and pour the balm of religious comfort 
into his soul, has for many years been honored by his Sovereign’s 
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persona] favour and rep^ard. He was the associate of his riper 
manhood more than thirty years ago, and his companion in 
many hours when the enjoyments of life, and not the near pros- 
pect of its closing scene, were likely to occupy the thoughts of 
robust health and vigorous age: and it is a matter of high 
gratification to mark the gradual beauty of the change, as the 
busy period of nature passes away, and the affections and ties 
tliat bind us so strongly to transient things arc dimmed and 
loosened, so that in the wise dispensations by i^hich \\e are 
governed, the pangs of separation are diminished, and tlie linal 
leave-taking of all is made less dreadful and appalling. I'o the 
throned Monarch and the mitred Bishop, as well as to the 
humble artisan and lowly peasant, this is the universal law ; 
and when we contemplate it in the most exalted sphere, it 
ought to impress the lesson more deeply on our minds, and 
teach us to live, as if we had acquired an added certainty tlmt 
w e too must die. 

Though it w'as hardly possible to look at the subject before 
us, without being led into a moralizing \ein, yet we are con- 
scious, that it belongs not to our province to administer lectures 
to our readers. We shall, therefore, ]>roceed at once to the 
few particulars, which w'c deem it requisite to include in this 
narrative. 

The Bishop of Chichester is the son of a ( hurchman. IJis 
father, the Rev. Mr. Carr, w'as originally a resident at Twicken- 
ham, where he received pupils, and performed the services at 
Roehampton Chapel. From this he was transferred to Haling, 
to the living of which he w'a.s presented by his friend, Bishop 
Porteus. Other preferments were also afterwards bestowed 
upon him in the county of Rssex ; and in all his clerical course, 
he was a man much esteemed and respected. 

Of his family, the late Colonel Carr, who married the widow 
of Mr. Perceval, w'as one of the branches, and the subject of 
our present Memoir another. After going through the usual 
process of school education, Robert James was sent to Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, where he completed his studies in 
divinity, and took the several degrees to D.D. 
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After holding for a while some inferior preferments, he was 
appointed Vicar of Brighton at the time when that town was 
the favourite resort of the Prince, afterwards George IV. to 
whose attention he was thus again fortunately advanced. In 
this situation, the eloquence of his sermons, the piety of his 
life and conversation, and the refinement and amiable qualities 
of his mind, recommended him more and more to the gracious 
consideration of the King. Nor was he held m honor by Royalty 
alone, for iii the whole range of the Court, (beset as every 
Court is with conflicting interests and perplexities,) no diiine 
ever acquitted himself in a manner better calculated to secure 
universal i4])probation, than the accomplished and virtuous indi- 
\idunl under our notice. 

It should al.^o be recorded to his credit, that his general 
popularitv was attained by no sacrifice of principle, no compro- 
mise of his sacred duties. On the contrary. Hr. Carr was held 
to be rather strict in the enforcement of religious observances, 
and to lean considerably lo that portion of the Church vliicli 
IS known by the name of evangelical. Be this as it mn},it 
was not by pliancy that he advanced his cause in the Royal 
breast; and the public saw him elevated to the Bench with 
entire satisfaction, as a man who had rendered himself worthy 
of that dignity, and one every way qualified to discharge so 
important a trust. 

Dr. Carr was consecrated in the year 1824, and, besides his 
Bishopric, he holds a Canonry in St. Paul’s Cathedral. His 
Lordship w'us one of the Bishops who voted against the Roman 
Catholic measure of lust year, and though he did not speak on 
any of its stages, his decided oppo.^itioii w^as indicated by his 
presenting petitions against it from the county of Sussex, the 
clergy, &c. of Lewes, and from other places, and bodies of 
men. 

His Lordship having married a lady of good fortune, is 
enabled from private independence to meet the many claims to 
which his station is exposed, without the pain of calculating 
accurately how much his Christian elevation can spare to dis- 
tress ; for it is hardly known to what extent the feelings and 
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benevolence of persons in tliis rank of society arc urjjrd, 
in the cause of charity. To discriminate, and to act with 
liberality, is we know their general character — to go even 
beyond their means, the admirable fault of some of them — 
and He have every reason to believe that the Bishop of 
Chichester fully sustains the apostolic virtue, which ought 
in every instance to belong to his exalted order. 
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CiEORGE-JOIIN SPEXCEE, 


EARL SPENCER, K.G. 


A AJtMoiR (»r tills distinguished uoblcman must embrace a 
double \ iew oV Ids career and character, both of which are pre- 
sented to us in colours of great attraction ; for his public life 
and services arc happily blended with a private and literary 
history, equally fair and yiortliy of admiration. 

(ii.oRoi: John SPFAtJKii, Earl Spencer, Knight of the 
(lartcr. Fellow of the Royal Society and Society of Antiquaries, 
\ isroiint A Itliorp, Viscount Spencer, and Baron Spencer of 
Althorp, in the county of Northampton, was bom on the 1st 
of September, IToS. lie was the sun of John, the tirst Earl, l>y 
Margaret C corgi ana, the eldest daughter of Stephen PoyntV, 
Esq. of Midghuni, Berks, and descended from the third Earl 
of Sunderland, whose youngest .son married the daughter and 
coheiress of the renowned Duke of Marlborough, and Anne 
Churchill, the grandmother of the present Lord. 

The early part of the young Lord’s education was confided 
to a private tutor ; after which he was sent t«» Harrow, with a 
suite and attendance of such state, as even at that time, when 
aristocratic dignity was maintained with more of form and 
splendour than it has been since, to be considered an innova- 
tion on the equality of school discipline. But though his father 
might deem a carriage only a fitting appendage for the elevated 
rank of his son, it is obvious that such parade made no impres- 
sion on the mind of the son himself, who grew up in unaffected 
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simplicity and singleness of character. At Harrow he enjoyed, 
for a short while, the advantage of having Mr., afterwards Sir 
William, Jones for a tutor; and, on his leaving the school, 
was committed to the charge of Dr. Heath, the head master, in 
whose house he resided. His Lordship proceeded in due time 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
M. A. in 1778. At College he was esteemed an elegant 
and accomplished classical scholar; and his manners corre- 
sponded with the possession of a cultivated understanding and 
a refined taste, being amiable and courteous, so that he engaged 
the esteem and regard of all by whom he w^as surrounded, 
whether seniors and instructors, or contemporary students and 
associates. 

The grand tour, as it was called, being then considered 
indispensable to the complete education of a gentleman, his 
Lordship performed it at the usual ugc in the usual wu*^ ; 
laying in stores of information for his more mature years, and 
for the guidance of that public responsibility which a person ol 
his rank and weight in the country must so soon be called upon 
to share. On his return home, he was accordingly sent to par- 
liament, as the representative of the borough of Northampton. 
Connected, by birth and relationship, with the greatest Whig 
families in England, one of his sisters having, in 1774, married 
the Duke of Dc\onshire, and the other, in 1780, the Earl ot 
Besborough, Lord Spencer naturally set out in his political 
course upon Whig principles, and attached himself to that 
party in the House, which was strenuously opposed to the 
administration of Lord North. Their efforts proving successful, 
Lord Spencer was, on the overthrow of the ministry in 1782, 
appointed a Lord of the new Treasury, and re-elected for North- 
ampton ; though he afterwards came in for the county of Surrey, 
which he represented when, in 1783, he succeeded to the peerage, 
on the death of his father. The Earl had previously married, 
March (>, 1781, Lavinia, the daughter of Sir C. Bingham, after- 
wards Earl of Lucan ; of which marriage was Imm, in 1782, 
John Charles Viscount Althorp, the heir apparent to the title. 
Two younger sons are Captains of honorable distinction in the 
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British navy ; one son was in the Church of England, but he 
has lately relinquished his profession, and adopted the Roman 
Catholic faith ; and two daughtei's, severally united to Lord 
Lyttelton, and to George Quin, second son of the Marquis of 
Headfort. 

Tracing Lord Spencer’s parliamentary life, we do not find 
that he spoke frequently or long, either in the House of Com- 
mons, or in the Peers’ House; but ho took his part in the 
business oi‘ the day, and, both from his rank and talents, 
possessed a marked influence among the leading statesmen of 
his ago ; while his opinions were looked to with respect upon 
all the gri'at questions which agitated tlie nation, and involved 
the destinies of Europe. Of these questions, tlie mightiest of 
all was the French Revolution, the doctrines of which were 
espoused by one set of men with the most ardent zeal and 
passion, while* another denounced them as fraught with every 
evil that could afflict mankind. Lord Spencer, upon the issuing 
of the King's proclamation in the critical year 17112, openly 
dissevered himself from the friends of the people, as they were 
styled, and, with the moderate Whigs, threw the strength of 
his support into the side of Government. Dreading the threat- 
ened storm, and anxious to preserve the institutions and pro> 
perty of his country from wreck and plunder, he not only left 
the revolutionary party to their wild pursuits, but joined the 
ministry of Mr. Pitt ; and was, on the 20th of December, 1794, 
appointed as the successor of Lord Chatham, to the high and 
responsible station of First Lord of the Admiralty — a post at 
all times requiring great ability and integrity, and never 
displaying more of either than it did under the auspices of 
Earl Spencer ! 

The naval administration of his Lordship, from 1794 to 
June, 1800, when he retired with Mr. Pitt, was a proud period 
in the maritime history of England ; illustrated as it was by 
the glorious victories of St. Vincent’s, of Camperdown, and of 
the Nile, — ^the splendid exploits of a Jervis, a Duncan, and 
a Nelson. The spirit of the British navy rose to its highest 
pitch ; activity, prudence, justice, and impartiality, pervaded 
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its councils at liomc, and, abroad, every action was crowned 
with honor and triumph. It is true, that the poilcutous 
mutiny at Spithead, in 1797, also disfigured this epoch ; but 
even in that painful afiair, nothing occurred to disgrace the 
fame of our gallant tars, or to bring down reproach upon the 
management of the Admiralty : the former, while seeking a 
redress of their grievances, still displayed the courage and 
loyalty of Britons ; and the latter, by moderate, judicious, and 
conciliatory measures, healed the wound which might have 
produced the most fatal consequences. 

Indeed, it is stated to us, by officers who had opportunities 
of witnessing the conduct of Lord Spencer at the head of the 
Board, that it w’as altogether deserving of eulogy. He nas at 
all times easy of access ; and his deportment encouraging and 
afiable. The claims of merit were not disregarded in the 
distribution of employment and promotion ; and seldom lull’s 
the extensive patronage of the office been bestowed more 
entirely to the satisfaction of the service'. II is Lordship was 
also a.s.siduous in the discharge of his duties, and indefatigable 
in his persona] exertions. We believe it was under his favour 
that Mr. Bruners ingenious and valuable inventions in block- 
machinery, were introduced into our dock-yards; togeliier with 
many other improvements mode in these im}>ortant dcp6ts, which 
have since contributed in no small degree to our naval su))e- 
riority. We have heard it told as an anecdote, (without lieiiig 
able to answer for its authenticity,) that Mr. firunel's fine 
device for cutting ship-blocks, w'as ultimately adopted from one 
of those chances which sometimes help clever men more than 
extraordinary talent and persevering industry. Like the gene- 
rality of projectors who offer schemes to Government, he had, 
it is said, wasted many a day in fruitless endeavours to get his 
plaus accepted and tried : at length, wxary with deferred hopes, 
he presented a mechanical toy to Lady Spencer, into which a 
pack of cards being put, it cmold be so regulated as to deal 
them out to any number for a round game. The ingenuity 
of this trifle attracted so much notice, that the artist was 
imme.diatc‘ly brought forward; and much of the rapidity with 
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’H'hicb future ships of war could be rigged and fitted for sea, 
was the result, of a little box which saved fair dames the 
trouble of dealing cards fur the amusement of a home circle. 
Be this as it may, the office of First Lord of the Admiralty and 
tlie Navy, while under Lord Spencer's superintendence, acquired 
a reputation of the highest order; a reputation hardly aug- 
mented by the vigilant, paternal, and able ministry of a 
Dundas. 

We have observed that Lord Spencer retired with Mr. Pitt, 
in 1H00. In IHOl, in the debate upon the peace with France, 
he spoke in disapprobation of that event, which he deplored as 
a calamity, notwithstanding the enthusiastic joy with which 
the people had hailed it. He considered the country degraded, 
and that no single object of the war had been gained. Wc had 
sacriliced, in his opinion, every means of protection, by cessions 
of countries in every quarter of the world, which the valour of 
our forces had conquered, and which would have secured us 
from the eflects of the aggrandizement of France on the Conti- 
nent. It had been ‘said that wc had protected our allies. What 
was the fact ? llow had we protected Portugal ? It appeared 
that it was only a portion of her territory whose integrity was 
to be preserved. A part of the important province of OUvenza 
was to be ceded. Our ally, the Prince of Orange, was not even 
named in the piTliminarics, although, from his faithful attach- 
ment to us, he had lost both his territories and his station. 
Could it be said that Ceylon and Trinidad gave either sufficient 
indemnity for the past, or security for the future ? In India 
the bravery of our army had subdued Tippoo Saib, and placed 
the country out of danger ; but by this peace, which surrendered 
to the enemy the Cape of Good Hope and Cochin, we afforded 
tlicm an entrance into Malabar ; while in South America, we 
had permitted Portugal to cede to France a strong military 
position at the mouth of the river Amazon. In the West Indies 
we had surrendered Martinique, and left the French in the 
possession of St. Domingo. In the Mediterranean we had 
surrendered every thing, to our own exclusion ; and in Malta 
the French were to have equal footing with the English. In 
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short, he saw nothing but a precarious peace. It was said, it 
was the interest of France to maintain this peace ; but who had 
learned to calculate the interest of an usurper ? If ever peace 
was precarious, this was that peace. If ever precarious peace 
was dangerous, this was that peace. The French principles 
were triumphant, and adorned with all the attraction and 
dignity of success. He felt sorry to differ from ministers, but 
considered it now most peculiarly his duty to support such 
measures of vigour, as might give the country a chance of 
safety. 

This brief epitome may afford some idea of the noble Earls 
style and manner in parliamentary elocution, and also of the 
opinions which he held at the crisis alluded to, in which he has 
been consistent from the time that it was imperative upon every 
British statesman to make his election between the subversion 
and the defence of the existing order of things. The only othe? 
public act we have to record is, his acceptance of the office of 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, in 1806, and its 
resignation in 1807, when the short-lived union of parties, which 
could scarcely be held in combination even for one year, under 
the title of all the talents," was dissolved. 

Althorp Park, the seat of this noble family, is situated in 
the parish of Brington, about five miles to the west of North- 
ampton. Prior to the days of Henry VII. it was the property 
of John Catesby, Esq., of Legers Ashby, by whom it was sold, 
during the above reign, to John Spencer, Esq. From that 
period to the present, the estate has, without any interruption, 
been in the regular possession of his succeeding heirs. 

In the year 1783, a tour into Derbyshire and Yorkshire was 
published by Mr. Bray, who thus describes this venerable man- 
sion; " About five miles to the west of the town (Northampton) 
is Althorp, an old seat of the Spencers, (now Earls,) built in 
shape of an half H. It stands low, and in the approach you go 
through and cross those straight avenues of trees, which were 
once deemed the line of beauty. The rooms are not large, 
except the library and gallery, the latter of which is 138 feet 
by 20. In this is a collection of portraits, hardly perhaps 
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exceeded by any in the kingdom, not only in point of number, 
but of beauty. The famous beauties of Hampton Court are 
far short of those which the pencils of Comdius Janssen, Van- 
dycL, Lely, Kneller, &c. have placed here. A small piece of 
Henry VIII. by Holbein, (in this gallery;) a small round por- 
trait of that master, by himself, (in the picture closet;) and a 
boy blowing a lighted brand, are reckoned of great value.** 

The ancient mansion having become dilapidated, the pre- 
sent house was built by the Earl of Sunderland, in 1688. Mr. 
Dibdin observes respecting it, that ** There is neither colon- 
nade, nor vestibule, nor terrace, nor fountain, nor lake, as you 
approach the mansion, nor studied grandeur of architectural 
decoration, as you enter it; but comfort, order, peace, unani- 
gc’od management, choice society, and splendid cheer. 
These are the interior attractions which supply the place of 
silken hangings, gobelin tapestries, gilt balustrades, and all 
the pomp and circumstance of elaborate and overwhelming 
furniture.** 

It is not, however, to the building and its surrounding 
scenery, but to the splendid library, and to the magnificent 
collection of pictures, which this mansion contains, that the 
attention of the reader is more particularly directed. The 
number of volumes at Althorp is estimated at about forty-five 
thousand; and the paintings are so numerous, as well as 
choice, that no description, within our limits, can convey an 
idea of their excellence. They must be seen and examined, to 
be fully appreciated. 

Instinctively attached to the charms of literature, if not the 
patron of literary enterprise, Earl Spencer, on retiring firom 
public life, has found increasing delight in his favourite 
studies. We need not, therefore, be surprised that he, formerly 
one of the most eminent members of the Roxburghe Club, 
should now find ample amusement and employment in one 
of the best libraries in Europe. Himself a fine classical 
scholar, and, as we have heard, a very skilful emendator of 
Greek, Latin, and Italian authors— his taste, judgment, and 
fortune have procured for him very numerous works of inesti- 
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mable value and rarity ; and to learned men of all countries^ 
his book-treasures are liberally opened.^The note sounded by 
the lyre of Sotheby to his honour, speaks this sentiment in 
elegant language 


** The immortal meed be thine, 

That freedom wreathes the Patriot’s brow around I— 

For at thy Country's call thou, foremost found, 

Didst leave the groves where Science wont to twine 
Thy chaplet richly grand with classic flowers. 

Yet Britain claims thy care yet firmly guide 
Her fleets, to conquest home on every tido— 

So shall fair Peace, with Glory m her train, 

Woo Uiee to Althorp's tranquil haiinto again, 

And Victory's naval crown adorn the Muse’s liowers." 

Earl Spencer, besides his family and hereditary honors, is 
Lord Steward of St, Alban*s, a Governor of the Charter liou.se, 
and an Elder Brother of the Trinity. Like Mr. Thomas 
Grenville, a sketch of whose biography appeared in a preced- 
ing part of this work, the autumn of his useful life is spent in 
those high intellectual enjoyments, which are to be found ^ith 
the sages of all times, congregated in a manner to satiate the 
most ardent thirst of knowledge, and afford the deepest luxury 
to the philosophic mind. 
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THE RIGHT HON. 


JOHN -SINGLETOM COPLEY, 

BARON OF LYNDHURST, 


LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OP ENGLAND. 

JoHN-SiNGLKTON CoPLEY, who has riscn to the highest legal 
honors to which a subject of England can aspire, is the son 
of John-Singleton Copley, Esq., an eminent Painter, and a 
member of the Royal Academy. This gentleman, it is stated 
in an American Journal, was bom at Boston, tbe capital of 
the state of Massachusets, whence he emigrated to this 
country, at the close of the war of Independence, and pursued 
the profession of an artist with very considerable distinction 
and success. His earliest productions were portraits, but his 
ambition to shine in the higher walks of art, was neither 
unsupported by adequate ability, nor repressed by the failure 
of his exertions. He painted several works of great merit 
and popularity; and both fame and emolument attended them. 
His celebrated large picture of the Death of the Earl of 
Chatham, the most distinguished of these, has deservedly 
attracted much notice, not only at the time of its first exhi- 
bition, but ever since, whenever it has been accessible to the 
public ; and also in its multiplied reproduction from the hands 
of the engraver. It is, indeed, an interesting historical record, 
in which the event is treated with great pictorial effect, while 
the series of portraits give it an individual and national value, 
belonging only to the best conceived and most skilfully 
executed efforts of the pencil.* Mr. Copley died at an 

* Among the other dietingaiihed woriu of thu eminent artist, we ought to men- 
tion, the Siege of Gibraltar, with portraits of Lord Heathfleld, and the chief offleers 
of the garrison : this large picture formed an eahlbltion of itself in the Green Park. 
The Death of Lord Chatham wu also ui exhibition, together widi tha Death af 
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advanced age, on the 9th of September, 1815, at his honse in 
George Street, Hanover Square ; the house in which his dis- 
tinguished son now resides, and in which, we believe, he has 
collected as many of his father’s paintings, as circumstances 
have enabled him to procure. 

The future Lord Chancellor, who was bom 21st of May, 
1772, after proceeding through the usual course of school 
education, where his early talents were sedulously and judi- 
ciously cultivated, was entered of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
At this University, his career was honorably marked by his 
bearing off Smith’s mathematical prize fVom Butler, then senior 
wrangler, and afterwards the master of Harrow School. Jn 
1794, when about twenty-two years of age, he took his degree 
of B. A. — ^was elected Travelling Bachelor, in 1795— and in 
17f)7, Master of Arts. Of Trinity College, he also became a 
Fellow, but as he prelcrred the Bar to the Churt'h, he only 
held that station for seven years. 

On leatdng the l^ni^-ersity, he aecordingly became a 
student of law in the T>DmpIe, and in due season was called to 
the exercise of that profession. Like the vast majority of young 
men who adopt a similar course, he attended the courts for a 
long while, ^lithout ha>ing any opportunities afforded liim of 
rising from the junior ranks, into celebrity and eminence. 
His first, and his only literary performance, with which we are 
acquainted, is the ** Case of a double Return for the Borough 
of Horsham,” which was published in 1808. Alter this, hi' 
appeared as couiusel in several state trials of extraordinary 
popular interest; and amid the political fcimcnt of these 
occasions, his strenuous endeavours for the prisoners, and the 
powers which he displayed, made his name fhmiliar with the 
nmltitude, as a friend to reform, and tended to recommend 


Major Pcaraon, another very intereaUng painting. Mr. ( opley'a farther most 
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him to incneoBed practice as a barrister of promisiog seal 
and professional ability. In the cause of Dr. Watson, he was 
the coadjutor of Sir Charles Wetherell; and in that of 
Arthur Thistlewood, he was also conspicuous, though his 
utmost endeavours were unavailing, to save that sanguinary 
conspirator from the merited fate of an assassin and traitor. 
It is curious, among the vicissitudes of lawyers’ lives, to find, 
within a few years, the placarded, toasted, and triumphantly 
lauded Wetherell and Copley,” the ardent pleaders for the 
treasonable, and the idols of the mob, (a ho assuredly con- 
strued their legal exertions into an affection for radicalism 
and Tt'bellion,) converted into the Knights Sir Charles and 
Sir John, and the King’s Attorney and Solicitor Ghsneral. 
But so it was, and without the slightest dereliction of prin- 
ciple in either. Previously to this advance, however, 
A|r. Copley was made a Seijcant at Law, in Trinity 
term, 181^1. In 1818, he was appointed to the office of Chief 
Justice of Chester; and on the first day of Hilary term, 1819, 
he took liis scat within the bar, as one of His Majesty’s 
8cijeants learned in the la\». — ^We ought to mention, that he 
had previously been engaged for the Cronn in government 
cases, and attended the special commission at Derby, for the 
trial oi* Brandrcth and his associates. 

Having gained this ascent, the rest, though attended with 
all the difficulties which the topmost pinnacle presents, Mas 
more easy ; and many favourable events facilitated the fuiriier 
elevation of mir subject to the enviable dignity which he has 
since attained. In 1819 he was appointed Solicitor-Gene- 
ral ; and in that capacity took a leading part in the trial 
of Queen CaroUae by the House of Peers. Upon this occa- 
sion his speeches and line of conduct were impressed with a 
spirit of extreme moderation; and he seemed carefully to 
guard himself from being considered in any other light than 
that of an official prosecutor. This was so obvious, that some of 
the heated partisans of the measure alleged against him a want 
of energy approaching to lukewarmness in the cause ; but if we 
may judge by his rapid progress thraoeforwurd, und it is a fiur 
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criterion, no feeling of this sort arose to impede his advancement 
in the breasts of the higher authorities, who were most con- 
cerned, and best able to form a correct opinion of his labours. 
In 1824, he was created Attorney-General ; and re-elected for 
the borough of Ashburton, of winch he had for some time been 
the representative in Parliament. At the last general election 
in 1826, he aspired to a still higher parliamentary honor, and 
became a candidate for the representation of his Alma mater. 
The contest was a severe one, but he finally obtained a majo- 
rity of votes, and was returned, with Lord Palmerston, for the 
University of Cambridge. Soon after, the premature death of 
Lord Gifford opened the way to yet higher prospects. Sir John 
Copley was promoted to the Mastership of the Rolls; and 
re-elected by his constituent.^ of Cambridge to the scat \\ hich 
that appointment had vacated. The woolsack was now fairly 
before him, as an object not merely of hope, but of likely attain-"* 
ment; and the favouring events to which we ha^e already 
alluded, continued to smooth his path, and hasten the acc'oni- 
plishment of his wishes. Lord Eldon retired Irom the place, 
the duties of w^hich he had so long and so memorably dis- 
charged, earlier than could have been anticipated; since, not- 
withstanding his years, and the v\car and tear of much mental 
as well as corporeal energy, from a devotedness to constant and 
toilsome business, his continuaiict in office was a much greater 
probability than his so speedily making room for a suc- 
cessor. The important question of Catholic emancipation 
seemed the only barrier in the way, as the ministry had deter- 
mined to carry that measure, and Sir John Copley, as a 
member of the House of Commons, had delivered his senti- 
ments very strongly on the opposite side. But as the course 
of time, and the state of the kingdom, led many others to take 
a different view of the case, from what they had previously 
done ; so the Master of the Rolls went over to the expediency 
and policy of granting the concessions which he had been the 
advocate for withholding ; and there was then no obstacle to 
the Great Seal being committed to his custod) His peerage 
was granted by patent, April 27, 1827. 
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As Lord High Chancellor of England, and Speaker of the 
House of Lords, Lord Lyndhurst has, since his elevation, 
taken a full share in ministerial transactions, and acquitted 
himself of his duties on the bench with persevering attention. 
The nature of his preceding practice had not peculiarly shaped 
his mind for a profound acquaintance with the rules and pre- 
cedents of the Court of Chancery; but his acknowledged 
acuteness and soundness of judgment were such, that it was 
not to be apprehended he would commit any serious mistakes in 
the administration of equity. His decisions accordingly appear 
to have been satisfactory to suitors and to the bar; and during 
the late Session of Parliament he has supported several propo- 
sitions for altenitions and improvements in our legal institu- 
tions, where indeed there is ample room for both, for the sake 
of Justice and the benefit of every class of the community 

Returning to the walks of private life, we have to state, 
that in 1B19 his Lordship married Sarah Garay, daughter of 
Charles Brunsdell, Esq., and the willow of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles Tliomas of the first Foot Guards, who was almost a 
bridegroom when he fell at the glorious battle of Waterloo. 
By his lady, who is celcbraU’d for her beauty and grace. 
Lord Lyndhurst has three children, all daughters, and seve- 
rally bom in 1821, 1822, and 1828. He is himself a person of 
imposing presence and manly appearance. In speaking either 
at the bar, or on the bench, or in Parliament, his manner is 
insinuating or energetic, as the occasion and arguments seem 
to require; and in all places there is a clearness and absti- 
nence from parade in what he says, w hich gives the hearer the 
idea of a logical and disciplined understanding, that aims 
more at convincing by plain sense, than by dazzling by ambi- 
tious declamation. 

In the midst of the severe application w^hich is called for by 
his great and numerous charges, we arc well pleased to record 
his Lordship’s hereditary taste and aflcction for the Fine Arts ; 
the ornament of the Statesman or the Monarch. We have 
seen him preside at one of those anniversaries which are 
intended to promote the benevolent patronage of the Arts; 
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and all that he uttered at the meeting did equal honor to hia 
head and heart. Indeed, we hare never witneased him diaplay 
ao much true feeling, even where topica of the deepeat intereat 
called forth hia elocution; and we hailed it as a gratifying trait 
of character, that the aon of an Artist, who had raised himsdf 
to the highest judicial station in the realm, should be thus 
moved, in the presence of those who were the friends and the 
associates, or the children and successors of the friends and 
associates, of his Father. 

Lord Lyndhurat, besides the great offices we have named, 
is Official Visitor of Oriel College, Oxford, and of Pembroke 
and Catherine Hall, Cambridge : he is or offim Trustee of the 
British and Hunterian Museums, and, as is well known, 
possessed of immense patronage both in the Church and the 
Law. His is indeed a situation of prodigious power and 
responsibility, but of so high a character, that we may almost ^ 
be allowed to regret its recent vindication from scandal by 
a prosecution for libel. The licentiousness of the press is, 
it must be admitted, a notorious and provoking evil ; but a 
Lord Lyndhurst ought to be above the flight of its shafts ; for 
though eminence exposes the mark, it also sets the object 
beyond the injury of the malevolent marksman ! 
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JAMES DUFF, 


EARL OF FIFE, 

K.T. K.F. 


James Dufi<, Skene of Skene, the present Earl of Fife, is the 
fourth Earl, since the title was restored to the family. 

Descended from the ancient Earls of Fife, and lineally from 
the brother of the thirteenth Earl, his Lordship was educated at 
Westminster School, where he was placed by his uncle, who took 
charge of him and of his brother. General Alexander Duflf. He 
was afterwards at Christ Church, Oxford, and his uncle being 
desirous that he should study the Law, he was entered at Lin- 
coln s Inn, for a short period. Formerly, this was a part of the 
education of heirs, even to large properties in Scotland, in 
order that they might be the better able to superintend the 
management of their own private affairs. His Lordship's 
unde also prevailed on the celebrated comedian Bannister, to 
give his nephew lessons in reading and declamation. This arose 
from his having been told by Lord Loughborough, that he had 
derived the greatest advantage from similar studies, under the 
father of R. B. Sheridan. Mr. Bannister’s pupil had, however, 
no opportunity of shewing, at the Bar, whether he had profited 
by the lessons of his master, as he soon relinquished all thoughts 
of following the learned profession of the Law; but on several 
occasions, when obliged to appear in public as a speaker, it 
was evident that the pains taken by Mr. Bannister had not 
been thrown away. 

At an early period of the war. Lord Fife (then Mr. Duff) 
went to join the armies on the Continent, and proceeded after- 
wards to the Congress of Radstadt, where he remained during 
the greatest part of its sitting. On his return, he was, we be- 
lieve, in 1796, one of the first to propose raising a regiment 
of Riflemen, and several officers and men were engaged by 
1 
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liim in Geimany for that purpose. The project, however, was 
not deemed expedient. The late Lord Melville approved of 
the idea; but several Fencible regiments having been raised 
about this time, Lord Fife’s plan was finally laid aside. When 
his Lordship returned to England, Buonaparte was at sea 
with his expedition, and Lord Fife, in several communications 
with Mr. Oundas, afterwards Lord Melville, Secretary of State, 
decidedly told him, that there was no doubt that Egypt was 
his object. He also entered fully into all details concerning 
the aflairs of the Congress of Radstadt, and explained the 
opinions he had formed of the certainty of war betw'cen the 
Austrians and French. During the time he was on the Con- 
tinent, he passed through a part of the French army at Wetz- 
lar, commanded by lloche, who gave him permission to go by 
that route to Franefort. The republican General received him 
in the most civil manner, and they conversed freely on many 
intere.sting subjects. 

Lord Fife soon after married Maria Caroline, the second 
daughter of the present Countess of Dysart. He was sub- 
sequently appointed to command the Banffshire volunteers, 
and on the breaking out of the war, after the peace of Amiens, 
the Inverness-shire regiment of Militia, which was stationed 
at Edinburgh, w'as placed under him by desire of the Earl of 
Moira, who honored Lord Fife with much of his confidence. 
Uis Lordship brought this regiment into a perfect state of 
discipline. 

On the sudden and melancholy death of his accompli.shcd lady, 
who was cut off in the bloom of youth and beauty, Ijord Fife 
went again to the Continent. He was at Bremen w ith the English 
army ; afterwards with the King of Sweden ; and accompanied 
the Russian forces under General Tolstoy to Stettin, where they 
were reviewed by the King of Prussia. Here he was presented 
to the amiable Queen, who, in several conversations, listened 
with complacency to hi.s opinion as to the part England was 
likely to take, relative to the attack on Hanover. Being after- 
wards in Berlin, he was soon convinced that Prussia had no 
alternative, but that of having the French nearer her terri- 
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tones, or of marching; her troops to Hanover ; and that war 
was inevitable at no distant period, even with France herself. 

At Vienna, soon afterwards, he met his old friend Count 
Finkienstein, who convinced him that his ideas were correct, 
and, owing to a correspondence he had with Count Haugowitz, 
he was invited to go to the Prussian head-quarters. He wrote 
to England, oiTcriug his services to Mr. Fox and Lord Moira, 
and also his opinion concerning affairs on the Continent. It 
was not deemed advisable, however, by Mr. Adair, and his 
friends at Vienna, that he should go to the Pnissian army till 
war was declared, that England might not be committed in 
any way, if that event did not take place; so little determined 
did nuist people think the Prussians were, to engage seriously in 
hostilitii's with the French. But soon after, the news of war, 
and at the same time of the total defeat of the Prussian army, 
was brought to Vienna. 

On the first intelligence of the disturbances in Spain, Lord 
Fife embarked at Trieste for Malta and Gibraltar, being deter- 
mined to join the Spaniards. Captain Campbell, of the Unitd, 
(now Admiral Sir P.) kindly gave him a passage part of the 
way, and recommended him to Captain Hollingworth, of the 
Minstrel, who disembarked him at Malta. Captain (now 
Admiral) Harvey kindly took him on board the Standard, 
intending to land him at Cadiz; but his convoy being driven 
off from that port, he took much pains to put his Lordship and 
Mr. Windham, late minister at Florence, on board a small 
vessel from Newfoundland, bound to Spain. Captain Harvey 
gave them provisions and their cots. Lord Fife never ccase.^ 
to speak in terms of gratitude of the kindness he has invariably 
received from officers of the navy. On board the Caledonia, of 
Glasgow, they were obliged to make preparations to defend 
themselves from the threatened attack of a French privateer. 
The master gave the command of the guns to Lord Fife; but 
after coming very near during a whole night, and part of the 
next day, the enemy was alarmed at the signs of preparation 
on board the Caledonia, and Lord Fife himself steered the 
vessel through the Straits, and anchored close to Gibraltar. 
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Before his Lordship left Vienna, he was eng^aged to settle a 
dispute between General (now Prince) Wrede, and the Swedish 
minister. Count Deuben. lie accompanied the Count, as his 
second, twice to Brannau, and passed over to the Bavarian 
territory; the parties separated after an exchang:e of shots, 
it being; dark and snowy. The contest was to be decided next 
day on an island in the river, to prevent the annoyance of the 
crowd. But as the combatants were not personally knoi\n to 
each other, and the dispute was political, the seconds interfered, 
and prevented the affair from proceeding; further. Such was the 
state of the Continent at the time, that Count Deuben, although 
be scarcely knew Lord Fife, applied to him as an English- 
man, from a disinclination to commit any persons connected 
with the other powers, who were at peace with France and 
Bavaria. 

Lord Fife mentions, in terms of praise-, the conduct of the 
Austrian Cabinet during the ministry of Count Stadioii. On 
this occasion, orders were given to open all tin' barruTs, and 
ask no questions ; and directions were issued to the Governor 
and officers at Brannau, to be useful in any way. T Lord Fife 
was accompanied also by Dr. Griffith, who volunteered his 
services, and behaved with great coolness throughout. In 
parting with General Wredc after the affair was settled, 
he told Lord Fife, that although he had often fought on the 
side of the French, yet so soon as an opportunity occurred, he 
would be the first to declare and act against them. This speech 
was little heeded at the time ; but it was completely verified 
after the battle of Leipsic, General Wredc, with the Bavarians, 
having gallantly attempted to oppose the remnant of the French 
army under Buonaparte. 

His Loi'dship, on arriving at Cadiz, found his countryman 
and relation, old Consul Duff, in high glee at the success of the 
patriots. He had been there since the earthquake, beloved by 
all, having many years dedicated his time and fortune to all 
kinds of charity, with a munificence scarcely ever equalled. 
He applauded his relative for the desire he expressed to take a 
part in the contest. Enthusiasm was now, indeed, at the highest 
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pitch, and cold would have been the heart that did not partake of 
it ! Lord Fife assuredly is far from being of such a temperament. 
He endeavoured to make a progress in the language, and passed 
through several parts of Spain, where he was well received by 
the patriots. He also formed many acquaintances and friend- 
ships with some of the principal leaders of the day; and was 
on terms of the git^atcst intimacy with Jovellanos particularly, 
on the central Junta being established at Seville. Seeing 
the probability that this city would be attacked, he advised 
Jovellanos to propose sending off the most valuable things 
to Cadiz, and form a place of defence. Jovellanos requested 
him to put his ideas into writing, which being done, they gained 
hi.s entire apiirobation. Ilis Lordship's plan was to fortify 
and defend several points, and to train the citizens into bands 
of volunteers, under military officers. Hence the Junta desired 
the aid of some English officers from Gibraltar, that they might 
form, along with some Spani.sh officers, a plan for the general 
defence of tlie city. 

Lonl Fife, however, (then Lord MacdulT,) perceiving that 
the prospect of an attack was apparently more remote, went, 
by the recommendation of the Junta, to the army of Cuesta, 
who, though not much attached to foreigners, shewed his 
Lordship the greatest attention, during the period he held the 
command. His Lordship remained with him till after the battle 
of Talavera; and Cuesta, in his letters to the Junta, recom- 
mended his name being placed first on the list of Colonels to 
be Brigadier-Generals; and circumstances evince that Lord 
Fife possessed more of his confidence than any one in the 
army, with the exception of General O'Honoghue. He accom- 
panied him to visit Sir A. Wellesley's army, at Orapesa, and, 
on the retreat of the Spanish army, after the advance from 
Talavera to St. Olalla, (immediately before the battle,) his 
Lordship prevailed on Cuesta to recross the Alberche, and 
take up the post assigned to the Spaniards, in the position 
chosen with so much judgment by the English General. 

Lord Fife, although not nominally in command of any parti- 
cular portion of the troops, yet from the confidence reposed in 
5 
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him by Cuesta and the Spaniards, and the power allowed him 
to act fur the best according to circumstances, had a consider- 
able share in the transactions before, during, and after the 
battle of Talavera. Being with the advanced Spanish guard, 
at the bridge over the Alberche, on the 27th, he saw the whole 
French army pass to the left, and formed a tolerable estimate 
of its strength. On perceiving a large body in the act of pass- 
ing the river, he rode off instantly to apprize Sir A. Wellesley, 
whose view, he thought, might be impeded by the wood between 
him and the stream. He accompanied that illustrious Com- 
mander in the retreat of the advanced guard to the position 
chosen, was on the hill when it was attacked, and next day 
had an opportunity of doing some service uii the right of 
the British, previous to tlic attack of the French, 1)y placing 
guns taken from the Spanish line on the battery in the centre. 
Being requested by Sir A. Campbell and Sir T. Myers to 
continue to direct them, he made several movements with the 
Spanish regiments near the battery on the right, by throwing 
them forwards en pofence, to fire on the French, us they ap- 
proached from the wood, lie also brought up a Spanish 
regiment of cavalry to join in the advance after the repulse 
of the French, and on his way had tlie pleasure of giving a 
horse to Sir li. Donkin, whom he found on foot eagerly desirous 
to be mounted, that he might follow up his success with his 
brigade, which he had .so gallantly commanded. Lord Fifi; 
brought up ,a gun to the hill, on the left of the position of tiie 
British, which, being ably directed by the Spanish officer, did 
much execution. 

He continued on the hill, where Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
taken post, till the next morning, and was sent by him to Cuesta, 
to apply for provisions, which he partially succeeded in obtain- 
ing. Lord Fife having sent an officer, Roderigos, to w'atch the 
forces of Soult, Ney, &c. he returned after the battle, with 
the account that Soult had passed the Puerta de Banos, had 
dispersed the troops at Almaras, and was advancing in the 
rear of the combined army. Sir Arthur, after a communication 
with Cuesta, went to seek this new-coming army, taking with 
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him a corps of Spaniards, under Bassecourt. Cuesta was left 
at Talavcra; but very soon afterwards, a Spaniard bearing: 
despatches from King Joseph and from Jourdan, came and 
delivered them to liim, and he found that the force of Soult was 
stri'ngthened by that of Xey, Kellerman, &c. Upon receiving 
this information, he considered it necessary to leave Talavera, 
with t!ie greatest part of his army, in order to assist the 
British. 

The Duke of Allmqufrque, Sayes, and Lord Fife, were 
now left at Talavera, ^ith the remainder of the Spanish troops, 
and the disabled; but being recalled, his Lordship went to 
the hospitals, and removing as many as was possible, and 
procuring some provisions and lint for the wounded, on 
joining tlie army near the bridge of Arzibispo, he found 
the Spaniards skirmishing with parties of the French ; the 
Generals much dissatisfied with Cuesta for his behaviour, and 
even threatening to take the command from him. They then 
begged Lord Fife to hasten towards the British army, which had 
already crossed the Tagus, and lay before Sir Wellesley an 
account of the existing state of things. This Lord Fife refused 
to do, till they consented to abandon their plan against the 
(xeiieral, and till Cuesta had promised on his part to cross the 
river, and place his army in comparative safety. 

Lord Fife, accompanied by General 0‘Donoghue, proceeded 
to the head-quarters of Sir Arthur, who, after some communi- 
c.ition, generously agreed to halt, and protect the Spaniards 
till they gained a position. Cuesta, soon displaced by the 
Junta, was succeeded by Egia, his second in command; and 
Sir Arthur, finding it necessary to retrograde still further. 
Lord Fife was again sent by the Spaniards to communicate 
with him. Sir Arthur kindly agreed to overlook much private 
dissatisfaction, and to halt at Badajos. 

The Junta then suddenly ordered a part of the army of 
Estremadura to advance to La Mancha, join the forces there, 
and under a new leader (Ariasaga, who had gained some credit 
in Catalonia, under Blake) march forward, and by a rapid move- 
ment cross the Tagus, and pass on to Madrid. Lord Fife was 
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requested to go also. He accordingly took leave of the great 
Commander of the British army — ^who had treated him with 
the utmost kindness — and of many other distinguished 
officers, with whom he had passed much of his time since the 
battle of Talavera — among whom we may mention Lord Hill, 
Sir G. Murray, the present Marquis of Londonderry, and 
Colonel Waters. With the two last, particularly, he had 
lived on terms of the greatest intimacy, which commenced in a 
singular manner, when they together headed the Spanish 
cavalry, on the advance through Talavera, and made several 
attacks on a corps of French infantry, on the great road 
between that town and the Albcrchc — Lord Fife had an oppor- 
tunity of making some return to the noble Marquis, for the 
attentions he had shewn — ^by prevailing on him to join his 
small carriage, on the road to Badajos — when the Marquis was 
seriously attacked by the fever beginning then to rage on the 
banks of the Guadiana. Lord Fife himself was unwell, but he 
proceeded towards La Mancha, and was present at all the 
movements before the battle of Ocana. He joined the 
Austrian Baron do Crossard in representing the danger to 
which the army was exposed in offering battle to the French, 
when, owing to the great rains and floods of the river, they 
might have had time to unite their forces ; and his Lordship 
advised a different plan of operations, which would not have 
exposed the only great army now remaining, to probable 
destruction, for want of provisions. And, if a battle was per- 
sisted in, he recommended the taking up a strong position, to 
be fortified as much as possible. A very different course was, 
however, followed, and a position was taken at Ocana, where 
the army was left to act as it best could. 

In the beginning, and on the right, where the Spaniards 
bad some chance of successfully defending themselves, they 
behaved nobly, and repulsed the French, killing and wounding 
a great many. On seeing the French on the point of piercing 
the centre, and turning the right flank, without any order to 
counteract such movements. Lord Fife proposed to the other 
Generals to take the command from Anasaga, and give it to 
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the second in command, as the last remedy. Unfortunately, 
although the proposal did not come too late, every one was 
fearful of so much responsibility. In the midst of these delibe- 
rations, the troops being attacked on all sides and dispersed. 
Lord Fife was recalled to Seville, to deliver his opinion on the 
state of the army; and i^as obliged, reluctantly, but finnly, to 
give a true account. Lord Dillon, Colonel Colbome, who was 
Secretary to Sir John Moore, and Sir P. Roche, were with the 
Spanish iiniiy at llu' battle of Ocaiia. 

The same kind of vacillating conduct lasted till the French 
actually passed the mountains, and ud\anccd touards Anda- 
lusia. Tlic Junta retired to Cadiz. Lord Fife assisted with the 
Revolutionary Junta, at Seville, on the departure of the 
Central. Several changes were then made in the command 
of the armies ; the most important of which W'as, the order sent 
to the Duke of Albuquerque to march his division to Cadiz, 
which saved that city. Lord Fife was requested to go to Cadiz 
immediately, to do all that he could for its defence, and to 
inform the Governor, Vanegas, what had taken place at 
Seville. Remaining at Cadiz till after tlie siege was raised, 
and having given his opinion on the importance of re-occupy- 
ing the Fort of Matagorda, ho considered it right to go 
thither when it was attacked. lie had often visited it before, — 
once in company with Generals Sayes and Lacy. General 
Sayes accompanied him on the day of the attack. The fort 
was most gallantly defended by Captain A. Maclaine, of the 
94th regiment — an action not surpassed by any exploit of the 
same description during the war. Soult had prepared his 
batteries with forty pieces of cannon and mortars. Half the 
garrison were killed or wounded, including the chief officer of 
engineers. Major Le Fevro. Lord Fife accompanied General 
Stewart to the place where the embarkation of the troops, 
destined for the attack of the French position at the Troca- 
dero, was to be attempted. But, on the day breaking, the 
enterprise was relinquished, from the difficulty of embarking 
all the troops, notwithstanding the exertions of Admiral Flem- 
ing, then a Spanish Commodore. Gen. Stewart then requested 
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Lord File to go to the Isla de Leon« to stop the attack there, 
to kficp the enemy on the alert, and prevent them from sending 
reinforcements ; and, although the attack was begun, his Lord- 
ship being the only officer mounted, was in time to prevent much 
loss to the troops. Being severely wounded by a cannon-shot, at 
Matagorda, he was for a long time unable to enter again upon 
active service. He, however, had many opportunities of for- 
warding the progress of the great cause. 

He afterwards accompanied the expedition to Tarifa, to 
force the French lines near Chiclana, and volunteered to go 
and ascertain what had happened, as the wood prevented any 
thing being seen from the Spanish position. He was also 
employed by Lord Lyncdoch to get the wounded transported ; 
and afterwards to accom])any and shew the British troops the 
place where the Spanish anny was posted. He visited 
Ballastcros at Algcsiras, and on the (jenerul moving on 
Malaga, had an opportunity of saving the hospital and all the 
stores. Assisted bj Brigaditr-Cienerals Sir J. Downie, Clarke, 
and FeiTa.s, they defended, with a very small force, the oj>cn 
town of Algesiras, attacked by General Vilate, who advanced 
from the lines before Cadi/.. Lord Fife received cordial 
assistance from General Campbell, the Governor of Gibraltar, 
and from Admiral Penro.se. On the Duke of Wellington’.s 
visit to Cadiz, it was Jjord Fife’s good ibrtune to contribute 
his assistance towards the arrangement made by the Cortes, 
which gave his Grace the command of the provinces occupied 
by his army, and of those near them, lie also introduced to 
his Grace a very patriotic member of the Cories, (Mexia,) who 
had great influence with the deputies. 

In 1811, Lord Fife succeeded to his title and estates, on the 
death of his father, and in 1813 found it necessary to revisit his 
native country. He had taken part in many affairs from the be- 
ginning of the war, and was several times wounded. He enjoyed 
much of the confidence of the Spaniards, who often employed 
him on affairs of importanc^e — even to treat with the Britisli. 
He encouraged the system of Guerilla warfare, gave to the 
leaders both money and anu.s, and did all in his power 
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to alleviate the distresses of individuals from bis own re- 
sources. 

Early in this great contest, he formed a friendship with 
the afterwards much renowned Ghsncral San Martin, and with 
other persons who went to South America; and had an 
opportunity of endeavouring to smooth the way for an 
adjustment of the difTerences between the mother country and 
her Coloiiie*! ; but lii«* good intentions were of little avail. Lord 
Fife lived, during the ^holc time he was at Cadiz, in habits 
of the greatest intimacy with Sir TT. Wellesley, (now Lord 
Cowli'y,) and had many opportunities of knowing and appre- 
ri.itiiig the talents and conciliatory conduct of that able and 
mei itorious jierson, than whom tlie Biilish Government never 
employed a more lit representative of the Sovereign, or one 
who deserves more the thanks of the nation. Lord Fife’s 
position among the Spaniards naturally led to little bickerings 
between him and his countrymen ; but, during the whole time 
they were together at Cadiz, not the slightest cloud ever 
obscured the friendship which his Lordship and Sir H. Wel- 
lesley entertained towards each other. Lord Fife was to have 
succeeded General Imaz in the government of Badajos — ^but 
the town was taken before bis departure ; yet it ought to be 
mentioned, that his Lordship was one of the first Generals 
made by the Cortes in 1810. 

On arriving in England, he was received by the late King 
(then Prince Regent) with the greatest condescension. From 
early life he was devoted to Ills Majesty ; who, indeed, was 
the star that directed his course amid all the changes and 
vicissitudes of parties and politics. His Majesty was more 
than a brother, more than a father to him ; and who may not 
well feel proud to have been noticed by such a Monarch? Once, 
and once only, did any symptoms of royal displeasure appear. 
Public duty compelled a seeming opposition to the Gk>vem- 
ment, on one question ; but on a proper occasion afterwards. 
His Majesty, acting as a King, and feeling as a man for a 
devoted subject, reinstated Lord Fife in his office in the house- 
hold, and afterwards conferred upon him the dignity of a 
U 
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British Peer, the Order of the Thistle, and the Grand Military 
Cross of Hanover. He attended His Majesty when at £din- 
burg:h, and embarked with him at Fort Edp^r, on his return. 
He had, on his airlTal from Spain, been appointed Lord lieu- 
tenant of the county of Banff, where his principal residence is 
situated. Besides his other honors, already mentioned. Lord 
Fife is a Knight of the Order of Ferdinand of Spain, and 
of the Sword of Sweden. 

Lord Fife, on reaching his native country, found much 
to occupy his attention. During an absence of many years, 
his uncle had bequeathed away half his fortune from him ; 
and the political influence of his family was much impaired. 
He diligently applied himself to overturn his uncle’s extra- 
ordinary testament ; the provisions of which were as injurious 
to his Lordship, as to the industry and prosi)erity of the c(uiri- 
tics where his domains arc situated. He made great impri>ve- 
Bients on his estates, laid down many roads, built towns, opened 
harbours, planted considerable portions of land ; and in tiroe.s 
of distress rather gave to his tenants, than asked from them. 
He repaired the whole, and completely renovated some of the 
apartments of the venerable Abbey of Pluscardinc, the situa- 
tion of which is even more romantic than that of the often cele- 
brated ruins <'f Melrose. 

When Grand Master of Scotland, he laid the inundation of 
Waterloo Bridge and of the Bridewell, which form tlie entrance 
into Edinburgh from London ; and also of the Public Booms at 
Aberdeen, which he was chiefly instrumental in procuring to be 
begun and completed. 

Lord Fife was, during eight years, Member of Parliament 
for the county of Banff, and latterly his brother. General 
Alexander Duff, was returned fer the Banff and Elgin district 
of Bnrghs. He also took a part in the contest for the county 
of Caithne.ss, to aid his friend, George Sinclair, at the last 
general election. At the same period, he risked the loss of his 
Peerage, by consenting, at the solicitation of his friends and 
supporters, to be put in nomination for the representation of 
Banffshire, on the appearance in the field of a candidate sup- 
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ported by opposite interests. His Lordship is the representative 
also of the ancient family of Skene, and possesses the estates. 

Lord Fife has bt'en u great patron of tlie dramatic art. 
He brought o\cr and educated the celebrated Mercandott^, 
and ^as one of the Committee for the renovation of the Opera. 
When it was shut up hy Waters, he n^commended Mr. Harris 
to engage the cehbrnted Miss 0‘Nc*il. Latterly, he as one 
of the supporters oi‘ Mr. C. kcinble, in enabling him to open 
Covent Garden theatre, which has Iktd attended with such 
happ> results, in bringing ibrth to puldic admiration the 
tninscendcnt talents of Miss F. Kemble. Lord Fife and the 
('ountc'ss of Jersey have the merit of having first introduced 
tli<‘ Firiidi play into notice, in 1815. 

A\e have thus very impi'rlectly gone through the active, 
ud\ cntui'ous, and gallant career of a nobleman, little known 

our Loudon world, except as a man of high fashion, a friend 
and favorite of Royalty,* and an ornament to the social circle, 
where his polished manners and intelligence are so justly prized. 
Even in Scotland, if we may judge from the meagre memoirs 
we have seen of him in the press of that country', he is mon* 
celebrated for tlie antiquity of his family, and his own princely 
munificence as a landlord and patriot, than for his bra^ e con- 
duct throughout the Peninsular war, his important services, 
and the privations and dangers which he encounuTcd in that 
splendid cause. It is, therefore, with great pleasure, that we have 
enabled ourselves to render even this scanty tribute of justice 
to his Lordship’s high deserts ; and if our readers will consult 
our principal authorities, they will find that we are not speak- 
ing the language of compliment, when we bestow these eulogies 
upon the Thane of Fife, In the Edinburgh Annual Register, 
for 1808; Stockdalc's, for 1800; and Southey’s History of the 
War in Spain, especially his vivid description of the Battle of 
Ocana ; there is abundant evidence of the spirit and military 
skill of our noble countryman ; and we have only to lament in 
several instances, that his prudent and sagacious advice was 

* Hm Lordship bus just been reappointed a Lord of the Bedchamber, by William 
the Fourth. 
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not followed by the Spanish Commanders. Had it been so, 
some defeats and disasters would, in all probability, have been 
spared. The parliamentary papers on Spain, 1810, and the 
correspondence between Lord Wellington and the Marquis of 
Wellesley, throw farther light upon this subject ; but we can 
merely refer to these documents. 

In General Miller’s Memoirs, relative to South America, 
we also observe honorable mention, not only of Lord Fife's 
ardent exertions in Spain, to which he so intrepidly hastened 
from Vienna, in 1808 ; but of his friendly and essential aid to 
San Martin, who first raised the standard of independence in 
Peru. Both countries are indebted to him, and in neither 
will his exploits, his wounds, and his benefits be speedily for- 
gotten. 

We shall only add, that when his late Majesty delighted 
his Scottish subjects by a visit, the Earl of Fife was amogn the 
foremost of the proud and ancient nobility of that nation, to 
sustain the splendour of the event, and afibrd the Sovereign 
such a welcome as befitted him, them, and their enthusiastic 
and loyal country. His Lordship was, indeed, from his known 
personal favor with the King, conspicuous on this memorable 
occasion ; and the result of his whole intercourse with his 
native land is, that he is one of the most beloved and popular 
noblemen which its limits can boast. 
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SIR THOMAS LE BRETON, 

BAILLl OF THE 1SLA^D OF JERSEY, PRESIDENT OF THE STATES, ETC. 


In seeking to make our publication acceptable to every 
quarter of tlu British dominions, widely spread as they are 
over the face of the earth, we have selected, for our third Plate 
in this !N umber, the Portrait of an eminent native of the island 
of Jersey, where he was bom on the 29th of September, in the 
year i7(i3. Jersey, the largest and most southerly of the 
appendages to the English crown in the English Channel, and 
lying within a few miles of the coast of France, is inhabited 
by the descendants of French settlers, mixed with the blood of 
British subjects, who have gone thither in official or military 
capacities, or in mercantile pursuits; and the name of Lc 
Breton indicates that Sir Thomas is thus descended, though 
the establishment of his family on the island, in the highest 
rank of its population, entitles him, in every sense of tne word, 
to be considered as a Jersey man. 

His father, Francis Le Breton, was Dean of the island, and 
a M.A. ; his mother was Elizabeth Penrose, of Redruth, in the 
county of Cornwall. At the age of ten years he was sent to a 
grammar-school at T wyford, near Winchester, for his educa- 
tion ; and afterwards placed on the foundation of Winches- 
ter College. Here he pursued his studies with considerable 
reputation, and in 1785 removed to Pembroke College, Oxford, 
of which he was admitted a Fellow. As a proof of his 
classical attainments, we have to state, that, whilst an Under- 
graduate, he carried off the University prize for the best com- 
position in Latin verse, on the subject Pictura in Vitro** 
In due time he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and soon 
after returned to his native home, with the intention of follow- 
ing the profession of the law. Accordingly, in 1789, he pro- 
ceeded to France, in order to improve himself in the language, 
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and was admitted to the bar of the Royal Court of Jersey, in 
the year 1799. Here he practised till 1802, when he was pro- 
moted to the office of His Majesty’s Attorney-General. His 
next step of distinction was that of being appointed lieutenant 
Bailli under the late Lord Carteret, in 1816 ; and in 1826, on 
the demise of his Lordship, the King was pleased, by letters 
patent, to confer the office of Bailli upon Sir T. Le Breton, who 
had received the honor of Knighthood in April, 1825. Thus 
at the head of the civil judicature, as his father had been at the 
head of the ecclesiastical court, we may justly presume that 
great merit, worth, and ability, in the discharge of his various 
and important duties, had contributed to raise Sir Thomas 
Le Breton to so elevated a station among his fellow-citizens. 
Indeed, he has been several times deputed by the Assembly of 
the States, of which he is President, as their representative to 
His Majesty’s government; and the flourishing condition of 
the island, trading to every quarter of the globe, is the best 
testimony that can be adduced of the value of his public 
services. 

Sir Thomas has been twice married to ladies of the island ; 
first to Miss Anne Hue, by whom he had three sons and 
one daughter; the eldest of whom is now His Majesty’s 
Attorney-General at Jersey. This lady having died in 1798, Sir 
Thomas married, secondly, in November, 1799, Miss Margaret 
Hemery, by whom he had two sons and two daughters. She 
died in June, 1811, and her husband has since remained a 
widower. 

His residence is situated about a mile from St. Holier, the 
principal town ; and is a brick house built by himself, about 
twelve yearn ago, on an eminence which commands an exten- 
sive land and sea prospect. It is called * Bagatelle,’ a name 
given to the estate by the fonner proprietor. Admiral d’ Au- 
vergne, Duke of Bouillon; whose hospitalities have been 
more than continued by his much respected successor. 
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SIR ABRAHAM HUME, BART. 


F.R.S. AND S.A. 


The history of human life, and the variety of character which 
it exhibits, form one of the most interesting subjects that oflers 
it.^elf to our contemplation. While wc highly approve that 
praiseworthy ambition, which prompts men to seek power for 
the purpose of exerting it for the welfare of the state and the 
benefit of the community — while wc admire the valour and 
heroism which secure the independence, and lead to the glory, of 
our country — ^Ictus not overlook those milder virtues, which, by 
the diffusion of kindness and benevolence, smooth many of the 
rugged paths of life, and at the same time fullil those holy 
injunctions which were given to us as tlie guide of our conduct 
towards each other. 

A taste for the fine arts is frequently associated with the 
amiable qualities to which reference has been made, and from 
all we know of the estimable subject of this Memoir, wc believe 
also, that he (as well as his friend, the late Sir George Beau- 
mont) fully exemplifies the truth of this observation. 

Sir Abraham Hume was born on the 3d day of March, 1749; 
he was educated at Eton, and was the cotemporary of Mr. Fox 
and General Fitzpatrick. Among his intimate friends he has 
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hud fo enumerate Mr. Burke and Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
latter^ as a testimony of his esteem, bequeathed to him one of 
the finest pictures in his collection of the works of ancient 
painters. 

This venerable patron of the arts was also well acquainted 
with almost all the members of the Royal Academy, when they 
first associated. The late President, in finished and elegant 
language, at one of the annual dinners, complimented him as 
one of the earliest, most constant, and valued friends of that 
Institution. 

Various plans have been formed at diffei'ent times, for the 
promotion of the fine arts in this country, and particularly for 
that of painting; Sir Abraham Hume has always been IIh' 
advocate of those nhich appeared best calculated to encourngt* 
the spirit of tlie British artist, and to reward the exertion of his 
talents; and his purse has been always open to the benevolent 
establishments, which have been so liberally and so beneficially 
formed, for the comfort and support of those who, in pursuit of 
the study of the arts, have not been so fortunate as their fello^\ - 
labourers, and have fallen into difficulty or distniss. 

Out of the difierent projects vihich have been suggested for 
the encouragement of Painting, has urisen the establishment 
which is called the British Institution. It has supplied that 
which was represented, at the time of its formation, as one of 
the great desiderata among artists, in furnishing them with an 
easy mode of disposing of their works, without subjecting them 
to any expense; and while its annual exhibitions have gratified 
the public taste, it has presented to the artist for his study, the 
finest specimens of the ancient masters which were to be found 
in this country. 
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Some }ears ago, under the auspices of the late King, that 
establishment did justice to the merits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
by collecting and exhibiting to the public, some of tlie ablest 
productions of his pencil ; under the same auspicious influence, 
it now confers the same well-deserved honor, on the works of 
tile late President of the Royal Academy. Sir Abraham Hume 
was one ol the ectrliest promoters of this Institution. 

He printed lately some notices resp(‘ctiug the life and works 
of Titian, in which he pointed out some of the most brilliant 
exoiiiples of his pencil, together with some interesting anec- 
dotes ol his life ; this work, which was distributed among 
his friends, has been much appreciated by the lovers of the 
fine arts. 

lie has also applied himself very much to the study of 
mineralogy, and has formed a very extensive collection of 
siiecimcns, with a view of elucidating that interesting branch 
of science. 

Sir Abraham has had two daughters ; the eldest married to 
TiOrd Farnborough, and the youngest to Earl Brownlow. Lady 
r\imborougli has exhibited many works of art at the Royal 
Academy, and at the British Institution. We believe every 
lover of the arts has viewed tliem with unfeigned satisfaction 
Lately, however, we have not been gratified with a sight of the 
delightful cflbrts of her pencil ; but we shall be liapjiy to find 
that her talent does not lie dormant — being ardent admirers of 
the productions of elegance and taste. 

The benevolent subject of this short Memoir is not only 
a lover and promoter of the arts, but has also himself produced 
some pictures, which place him high in the class of amateur 
artists. 
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The present Sir Abraham Hume is the eldest son of the 
late Sir A. Humei created a Baronet in 1709. He is de- 
scended on the female side from Sir Robert Stuart, of Allan- 
bank, Baronet, which family trace their lineal descent from 
Sir John Stuart, of Bonkill, great-grandfather to Robert, the 
second King of Scotland— from whom the families of Bute and 
Galloway are also descended, according to the records io the 
Herald’s oflSce at Edinburgh. 
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THE MOST REVEREND AND RIGHT HONORABLE 


WILLIAM HOWLEY, D.D. 

LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBITRY. 


It must be a high gratification in a work like this, to adorn 
its page with a Portrait of the Head of the National Cliurch — 
a man not more honored by his station than by his virtues. 
Such is Archbishop Howley. the Primate and Metropolitan 
of England, who wms consecrated Bishop of London in the 
year 1813, and, after discharging that vitally important trust 
with dignity and piety, during fifteen years, was translated to 
the Sec of Canterbury in 1828. 

Dr. William Howley, his Grace’s father, was also in the 
Church, and Prebendary of Winchester Cathedral, at the time 
of his sou's birth, about 17()3. Living so near to a celebrated 
school, the child, as might be anticipated, was placed in due 
season under the care of its master, the learned Dr. Joseph 
Warton, for his education. At this time Mr. Addington, 
afterwards Lord Sidmouth and Premier, Mr. Burgess, now the 
distinguished Bisho]) of Salisbury, Mr. Huntingford, the Bishop 
of Hereford, and other youths, whom learning and abilities 
have since raised to great eminence in the various walks of 
life which our free country presents to the choice of the emulous 
and deserving, were fellow-pupils with William Howley ; and, 
from the fruits, we may safely affirm that good seed was sown 
in fertih' soils, and that the plants were faithfully and skilfully 
cultivated. Such proofs, indeed, of the efficacy of judicious 
tuition, afford the grand argument in favour of public schools, 
and reconcile the mind to the inconveniences and evils with 
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which they, like all other good, are attended ; and we forget the 
abuses of fagging, corrupting associations, and other mischiefs, 
in the spectacle of early industry and study, mature wisdom 
and learning, and final excellence and just distinction. 

Having pursued his scholastic course amid such estimable 
companionship, Mr. Howley proceeded to New College, Oxford, 
as a scholar on the Wykeham foundation, and devoted himself 
with unremitting assiduity to the further acquisition of know- 
ledge. He took his degrees in Arts, and obtained a Fellowship; 
after which he became principal Tutor, and stood so pre- 
eminent among his compeers, that, on the entrance at College 
of the Prince of Orange, the present King of the Netherlands, 
the charge of his Highness’s education was confided to him. 
That, in the fulfilment of this dut> , he acquitted himself so as 
to merit the utmost approbation of his own King and Govern-, 
ment, and also of the fiuuily of his Pupil, is, how ev er grateful 
to his own feelings, by no means the best reward of his labours. 
This reward he must have reaped in the after-life of his 
Pupil ; and in the consciousness, at this moment, of the benefit 
he has conferred on a large portion of mankind, by contributing 
to fix such principles in hLs breast, as have made him one of 
the ablest and most respected monarchs in the world. For the 
character of the King of the Netherlands, in every private and 
public relation, surrounded, as thrones arc, with doubts and 
difficulties, is of a nature to reflect much credit upon his pre- 
ceptor ; and, in doing justice to the teacher, it is a jtleasant 
ta.sk to render homage, at the same time, to the taught, and 
to trace, in their mutual dis{K)sitions, the admirable effects of 
virtuous nurture, diffusing benefits on all within the sphere of 
its action for long succeeding years. 

When Dr. Randol]ih was raised to the bishopric of Oxford, 
Mr. Howley was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church ; and, consequently, proceeded to his 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. Nearly ten years were passed 
in this station, every year adding fame and esteem to the repu- 
tation he enjoyed before ; so that, on the death of the Bishop 
of London, 1813, he was at once elevated to the prelacy, with 
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the concurrent approval of high and low, and furnished the 
first example since the Revolution, of the Metropolitan See 
being filled by any other mode than by the translation of a 
mitre. The preceding Regius Professor had ascended to this 
elevation through Oxford and Bangor; ivhile his successor in 
the College chair, was called at one step from that chair, and 
his Cauonry, to the first bishopric in the kingdom. And if 
worth, consistency, purity of conduct, firmness of principle, 
and genuine liberality, could constitute a claim, never did any 
individual bring forward a clearer title than Dr. Howlcy, to 
this, and to the still higher office in the sacred profes.sion which 
he has since attained. Mild and temperate in his Christian 
career, he has also niiiigled inflexible integrity and steadiness 
of purpose with his candid allowances towards those who 
differi'd from him : neither zealot nor bigot, he has been both 
ardent and unalterable in his support of religion, and in his 
attachment to that Church in wiiose tenets he was brought up; 
and, among all the venerable names upon the bench, there i? 
not one which has acquired greater lustre in these days of change 
and trouble, than that of Dr. Howley, whose calm and dignified 
adherence to what his conscience dictated, exacted the applause 
even of those whose views were most opposite and hostile. 

We cannot better illustrate this character of moderation 
and liberality, combined with immovable firm joss, than by 
recalling his Grace’s conduct on the discussion of the measures 
for removing the Roman Catholic disabilities, than which 
nothing could more severely try the mind of a Protestant 
Bishop. On presenting petitions from his diocese, he took the 
opportunity to refute a false report which had been indus- 
triously circulated, of his having changed his opinions, and 
gone over to the other side ; and stated, that, on the contrary, 
he still believed the admission of Roman Catholics to parlia- 
ment, and political power, to be incompatible with the security 
of our Protestant Church. On the Duke of Wellington’s 
motion for the second reading of this memorable bill, (April 2,) 
the Archbishop replied to his speech, and entered at large into 
the subject of his objections. He observed, that since he had 
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sat in the House, he had uniformly voted ag^ainst farther con- 
cessions to the Roman Catholics. This he had always done 
with pain, and never more so than now ; but he had a para- 
mount duty to perform to the Church of which he was a mem- 
ber — to the Protestant faith, which that Church was meant to 
support — and to the Constitution, which he apprehended would 
be injured, by g:rantin|r the political power thus required at 
their hands. He could not believe that the principles of the 
Roman Catholics had undergone any change ; and the abuse 
of spiritual authority for the attainment of temporal purposes, 
had not ceased to characterize its priesthood. Upon this view 
he argued, that Romish Ministers, Ambassadors, &c. could 
never truly perform the duties entrusted to them as the respon- 
sible advisers, or representatives, of a Protestant King ; and 
he earnestly entreated the legislature to provide for the pas-, 
toral and enlightened instruction of the peo])h*, especially of 
Ireland, to deliver them from the spiritual tyranny under 
which they suffered, and were misled. Upon the whole, he 
decidedly opposed the bill upon its general principle, as he 
had alvrays opposed measures of the same nature, — he hoped, 
without intemperance or passion, without uncharitable feelings, 
and from a conscientious regard to those interests which had 
been confided to his charge. His Grace moved the usual 
amendment, which, according to parliamentary form, throws 
out a proposition, namely, that the bill be read a second time 
this day six months. On the future stages of the measure, his 
Grace also participated in the debates, but only spoke upon 
slight minor points, w'hich produced no alteration in the law 
as finally carried by ministers. 

Upon questions so vitally affecting the Church at the head 
of which he stood, the best opportunity was afforded of appre- 
ciating, as we have done, the truly great and amiable character 
of the Protestant dignitary, alike remote from bigotry and 
lukewarmness, upholding his own faith, but respecting the 
opinions of others. His Grace also took part in the proposed 
bill for facilitating anatomical studies, and in this also per- 
formed simply a Christian and pastoral duty, by endeavouring 
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to provide for the decent sepulture of the human remains after 
they had been subjected to scientific inquisition. 

But we must go a little back in our (*hronology, to notice the 
consecration ot Dr. Howley, as Bishop of London, it having 
been attended by some circumstances of peculiar interest. Her 
Majesty never having witnessed this sacred ceremony, had 
expressed a wish to be present; and, accordingly, accom- 
panied by the Princesses Augusta and Mary, proceeded to 
Lambeth Palace, on the forenoon of the appointed day, 
(October 4th, 1813,) where Dr. Sutton, then Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, received the royal party, and conducted them to the 
Chai>el appropriated to the service. The Bishop elect, in his 
Doctor’s robes, took his seat Uie last on the right of the Altar; 
the morning service was read by a Chaplain ; the Bishop of 
Gloucester n^ad the Epistle, and the Bishop of Oxford the 
Gospel ; and the Sermon was preached by Dr. Goddard, late 
Master of Winchester, who took a general view of the Estab- 
li.shed Church from the period of tlie Reformation, and 
dwelt upon the divine institution and expediency of the epis- 
copal order. The Archbishop of Canterbury read the Com- 
munion at the Altar ; and the Registrar having also read the 
Prince Regent’s mandate for the consecration, Dr. How ley 
retired, and put on the rochet. He was afterwards led up to 
the Altar by the Bishops of Gloucester and Oxford ; and the 
Archbishop, having gone through the remaining preparatory 
ceremonies, he again withdrew, and was invested with tlie full 
episcopal robf'S. In these he was a second time taken to tlie 
Altar, where, after answering tlie usual questions, the whole 
concluded by the imposition of hands by the Archbishop and 
the other Bishops who were present. — The Sacrament was 
administered to all, and the solemnity was at an end. 

Having completed the primary visitation of his diocese, 
the Bishop of London, in 1814, at the request of his clergy, 
published the charge he had delivered to them ; which drew 
forth a pamphlet, in reply, from the pen of the Reverend 
Mr. Thomas Belsham, the Unitarian minister. Mr. Belsham 
in this ** Letter” accused his Lordship of inculcating slavish 
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doctrines, more allied to Popery than to the free and inquiring 
spirit of Protestantism: but the Bishop rested upon his 
original language, which spoke of the Socinians as “loving to 
question rather than leani,” and approaching “ the oracles of 
divine truth, without that humble docility, that prostration of 
the understanding and will, which are indispensable to pro- 
ficiency in Christian instruction ;** and no farther conti-ovcrsy 
was provoked on the occasion. Even when, at a future 
period, his Lordship gave a second Charge to the press, he 
passed sub sileniio all the attacks that had been made upon 
him by the sectarians to whom his declared principles were 
obnoxious. 

In January, 1R16, when a day was appointed for a general 
national thanksgiving, and tlie eagles captured from the 
enemy, at Waterloo, were deposited in the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, the Bishop of London preached an excellent sermon 
from the following apposite text: — “Some trust in chariots, 
and some in horses: but we will remember the name of the 
Lord our G(»d They are Immgiit down and fallen : but we 
are risen, and stand upright,*’ Psalm xx. 7, H. 

Among the congregation was II. R. Highness the Duke of 
York, whose last moments, as we shall have to state, were, a few 
years after, smootlied and consoled by the religious attentions 
of the prelate whom he this day heard on a topic so honorable 
to his earthly fame, as the illustrious friend of the soldiers by 
whose victories these trophies, and the peace of the world, had 
been achieved. 

Previous to this sad event, however, his Lordship was 
distinguished by being named (May, 1818) one of the Queen’s 
Counsel, to act during the continuance of His Majesty’s 
malady, and the Regency of his Son. 

In Sir Herbert Taylor’s pathetic narrative of the last 
illness and death of the Duke of York, mention is made 
of H. R. Highness’s exemplary intercourse with the pious 
Bishop. When, though not alarmed, he expressed himself 
conscious of the serious nature of his indisposition, he desired 
that his Lordship might be requested to come to him — ^in quiet. 
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and so as not to excite observation^ as he wished the service to 
be simply that of the Communion, and not as attendance upon a 
sick person. The Bishop received this communication with great 
emotion, and, at the appointed time, had a private interview 
with the Royal sufferer, of the most satisfactory kind ; after which 
he administered the sacrament. His Royal Highness declared 
to Sir Herbert Taylor that he had been “ much pleased with 
the Bishop’s mild and encouraging discourse.” This was on 
the 39th of August ; and from tiiat date his Lordship had, at 
all times, free admission to the Prince, and prepared his mind 
for the great change which took place on the 5th of January 
following, by such conversation as alike beiitted the Minister 
of the gospel and the dying Christian. On the 38th of Decem- 
ber, the Bishop administered the sacrament for the last time ; 
and was extremely affected, particularly when pronouncing 
the concluding blessing. 

Having thus far advanced in a blameless, eminently useful, 
moral, and religious life, a pattern to all men, and not less to 
ail of his own sacred profession, we are prepared to find this 
shining light elevated still higher in the Church of England ; 
and no one could more justly deserve to be placed at its head. 
Accordingly, on the death of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
July, 1838, the virtuous Bishop of London was selected to 
succeed him ; and he has ever since reflected a calm and steady 
lustre from that lofty sphere. The warm friend and supporter 
of every good design for the instruction of the ignorant, the 
propagation of the gospel, the purity of the Church, and the 
universal diffusion of charity, knowledge, and truth, his Grace 
is indeed an ornament to the important station which Pro- 
vidence has directed him to fill. 

His pale and benevolent countenance does all that physi- 
ognomy could require, in proof of its authenticity ; for it is of 
the most benign, intellectual, and apostolic character. There 
is a slight resemblance to the portraits of the famous Lawrence 
Sterne; but refined and elevated, so as to remove every 
impression, except that there is some similitude in the 
features. 
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His Grace has published nothing but the Charges which 
wc have mentioned, and a Consecration Sermon, preached in 
1802, on the elevation of Dr. Hnntingford to the bishopric of 
Gloucester. This was done in obedience to the command of 
his predecessor, Dr. Moore, then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who, as well as Dr. Sutton, has been distinguished for his liberal 
improvements of Lambeth Palace, and his care of the invaluable 
library which it contains. In this course, we rejoice to add, 
their example is followed by the present Archbishop ; who not 
only continues the architectural alterations, but bestows due 
regard upon the literary treasures which have been accumulat- 
ing here during many ages. 

In conclusion, the Church, whose history these records are 
so well calculated to illustrate, never had cause to be more 
entirely satisfied with the Prelate, on whose judgment and 
piety its concerns, both temporal and spiritual, must so essen- 
tially rely. 
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LIEUTENA.NT.GENERAL 


SIR THOMAS PICTON, 

KNIGHT GRAND CROSS OF THE BATH, 


ETC. FTC. ETC 


Thp life and death of this f:;allant soldier possess an nncom- 
mon defpreu of interest; for the one was filled with strange 
adventure, and the other was most glorious to himself and to 
his country. If he sought for a brilliant ending to his career, 
he assuredly found it where all the noble deeds of a long and 
splendid war were consummated, and he fell in the achieve- 
ment of a triumph that fitly cro^vned the series of immortal 
nctories to which his talent and bravery had so prominently 
contributed. As no man can be esteemed fortunate till bis 
death, it was not till his fate was sealed that Picton, like our 
great naval hero Nelson, could be ranked with those whose final 
hour arrived happily without shadow or darkness, and reflected 
a bright lustre on all the past. 

Sir Thomas Picton was descended from a good and 
ancient family in South Wales, and of long standing in the 
county of Pembroke. From early years he displayed his 
ample endowment with that stout material of which the warrior 
is made ; was a bold boy, and an undaunted youth. His own 
wishes, and the judgment of his relations, pointed out the 
profession of arms, and in 1771 be obtained a pair of colours 
in the Twelfth Regiment of Foot. His first foreign station 
was Gibraltar, where he served under the command of General 
Sir Robert Boyd, and, afterwards, of General Lord Heathfield, 
till 1778. Thence he continued his career with credit to himsdf 
and advantage to his regiments, particularly to the 75th, in 
which he obtained his Captain’s commission. A mutiny having 
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unfortunately broken out near the close of the war in 1783, it 
was quelled by his dexterity and courage ; for which he was 
honored with the royal approbation, communicated to him by 
Field-Marshal Conway, at that period the Commander-in-Chief 
of his Majesty’s Forces. 

With this distinction, his military progress was suspended 
for a while. Peace was concluded, and, his regiment being 
reduced, he was among the officers placed in retirement. He 
accordingly returned to his native county, and resided in the 
midst of his family and friends, with little intermission, till 
1794, when the state of affairs again summoned our forces 
to the field. Captain Picton embarked for the West Indies, 
and in every employment which called fur his zealous efforts 
evinced the same ardour and skill which had marked his 
preceding conduct. No wonder that his spirit and talents 
should recommend him to notice and promotion. Sir John 
Vaughan, the Commander-in-Chief, appreciating his merit, 
advanced him to a Majority in the G8th Regiment, and made 
him his Aid-de-Camp : his next step was to be Deputy Quar- 
ter-Master-General, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel ; and 
in this laborious department he acquitted himself to the entire 
satisfaction of his superiors, every day rising in reputation 
and honor. No man, indeed, could be more esteemed, either 
by those above him, his equals, or those below : he devoted his 
energies to the able discharge of his arduous duties, and it 
may with truth be stated, that his companions in arms, of every 
rank, were deeply benefited by his exertions. 

Thus, when the illustrious Sir Ralph Abercrombie reached 
the West Indies to assume the command in 1796, so inde- 
fatigable, brave, and judicious an officer was sure of being 
associated in a prominent manner with that intelligent leader, 
in whatever expeditions he might deem it expedient to under- 
take. Lieutenant -Colonel Picton sailed with him on the 
reduction of St. Lucia; and so entirely did the General rely 
upon his capacity and conduct, that he publicly notified, “ that 
all orders coming through Lieutenant-Colonel Picton should 
be considered as the orders of the Commander-in-Chief.” 
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Confidence could no where be more safely or better 
bestowed. The island was taken^ and Abercrombie, whose 
favour was the sure tost of desert, recommended his friend to 
the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the 68tk Rc'giment. Tobag^o 
was reduced, in conjunction with Sir Samuel Hood in the 
command of the naval portion of the armament, and in 1797 
Trinidad also surrendered to the British expedition, and Colonel 
Piclon was appointed Governor of this politically important 
conquest. 

In this station, an event took place w'hich imparted a 
strong colour to all the iuture life of our intrepid soldier. It is 
tnie, tliat during five years he discharged the functions of 
his office of Governor and Captain-General in such a manner 
as to procure for him the thanks of the different Commanders- 
in-Chief in the West Indies, and tlie approbation of the 
Government at home ; but he also provoked a bitter enmity 
in the hearts of a few individuals, and an opportunity occurred 
whi('h put it in their power to gratify their hatred to the 
utmost. 

The day of popular excitement and outcry is now long past, 
and posterity will do justice to the memory of a brave man, 
who, by a scries of vindictive proceedings, and the employ- 
ment of every artifice which could warp the judgment or inflame 
the passions, w^as nearly made a martyr to a righteous, but un- 
founded feeling ; and who not only suffered severely for a sea- 
son, but had a cloud throwm over him, from which, perhaps, even 
all his glorious achievements did not entirely relieve him : — ^wc 
allude to the well-known charge of cruelty brought against 
the late Governor of Trinidad, (after the government was put 
in commission,) for the infliction of tortures on Louisa Calde- 
ron, a free Spanish girl, under fourteen years of age. By this 
accusation, the scene of his celebrity was changed into the 
theatre of his temporary disgrace ; and he who had so hono- 
rably distinguished himself in the actions by which St. Lucia. 
Tobago, Trinidad, and other possessions of the enemy, were 
wrested from them, was brought to trial upon an indictment, 
carried on and supported by every means calculated to inflame 
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public resentment, and bring down rain on the head of the 
accused. The periodical press teemed with exaggerated state- 
ments of demoniacal inhumanity; pamphlets of the same mali- 
cious nature were actively circulated; pictures and caricatures 
were added to augment the hostile impression ; and the name 
of Picton was held up to as rancorous a degree of odium as 
that of Governor Wall, who had shortly before expiated an 
offence of the same kind as that imputed to him, by an igno- 
minious death. On the 18th of February, 1804, he was com- 
pelled to give bail to the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, himself to the amount of £1000, and two sureties 
to the amount of £500 each, to answer the indictment so 
charged upon him, and so virulently sustained. 

Placed upon the rack, the law’s delays kept him there till 
1606, when the trial came on. Baron Garrow, then attorney- 
general, conducted the cause for the nominal prosecutor, the 
Crown ; and was not lukewarm in the performance. Let it be 
observed, that wherever it is possible to bring home even the 
want of consideration for human suffering, it must be esteemed 
honorable to a country, where a public functionary acts ls 
G arrow acted on this occasion; for if it was a failing, it “ loan’d 
to virtue’s side,” and though it might readily be shoi^m now, that 
it oppressed the supposed oppressor, yet the evik^ that must 
flow from an opposite course would be infinitely more shock- 
ing and intolerable. There can be no question, that Colonel 
Picton was the victim of a routine assent given to the Spanish 
authorities, whereupon they acted in a way, the legality of 
which was doubtful, and the inhumanity of which, with our 
notions and practices of criminal jurisprudence, could not be 
\ indicated for a moment. It appeared, that in 1801, the 
Governor had signed an order laid before him by the Alcalde, 
(the Spanish magistrate,) for applying tfui question to the 
unfortunate girl Calderon, a degraded female, it is true, but 
still a female, and, in the eyes of civilized men, entitled to com- 
passion and mercy. It was to extort the discovery of a theft, 
in which her paramour was implicated ; and the result was, 
that on being picketed, (a military punishment, where the 
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offender is suspended by one arm, with a foot resting on a 
cone,) she confessed who the criminal was, and justice was 
satisfied. But an English jury felt, that even justice might be 
too dearly purchased by such means — means more likely 

extort fraud and falsehood, than equity and truth — and 
they found Colonel Picton guilty. He was guilty of the dan- 
gerous inadvertency of signing the application made to him ; 
but he was a military ofiicer, governing a c-ountry ruled by 
foreign institutes, of which he was utterly ignorant, and he erred 
in sanctioning, what the native authorities demanded as accord- 
ing with the law of the island, — a grievous fault, and grievously 
he answered it ; for in all the other actions of his life his kindness 
of disposition and general humanity were conspicuous. What he 
endured, therefore, in consequence of this lapse must ever be a 
lesson to those in power : there is no excuse for the want of due 
reflection, and the merest mistake in judgment is liable to a 
retribution, against which the sense of deserving, in every 
other respect, is but a poor and defenceless shield. Yet the 
case was not suffered to terminate so outrageously in opposi- 
tion to sound reasoning, and a candid appreciation of the real 
fact. On the ensuing term a new trial was granted, and legal 
proceedings continued till 1808. The subject of the existence 
and interpretation of Spanish laws in Trinidad, was again 
debated at great length ; and at the last, it seems us if sub- 
stantial justice was done, for Lieutenant-Colonel Picton was 
acquitted of moral guilt ; and yet the interests of humanity 
were asserted by the special verdict, which found, that he “ had 
not acted maliciously, except so far as the law inferred from 
the facts.*’ 

Thus released from the burden which had pressed upon 
him for years. Colonel, now General, Picton was speedily 
employed in the service of his country, where his efficiency 
never betrayed him into misconstruction. He commanded a 
brigade at the siege of Flushing, in 1809, and on its capture 
was appointed Governor ; a clear proof that, however much he 
had been the object of persecution and misrepresentation, 
he fully retained the good opmion of those best able to form a 
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ri|i:ht opinion of his conduct. And at Flushing he showed how 
well he merited their regard; for, under circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty, his prudence and humane administration 
were so effective, as to entitle him to the equal gratitude of 
all the parties within the sphere of his influence. 

From Flushing he returned to England an invalid, but the 
stirring war on the Peninsula soon recalled him to arms ; and, 
in 1810, he was one of the most valuable and active generals 
upon the staff of the British force. The command of the third 
division was entrusted to him by the Marquis of Wellington ; 
and it speedily struck out a bright train of fame for itself by 
the daring and success of its exploits, in every service which 
called for its activity, and every battle that was fought. In a 
short time it was distinguished by the name of the Fighting 
Division ; for wherever danger faced, or glory beckoned, Picton 
was sure to lead his gallant troops, and nobly did they acquit 
themselves in fields of carnage and laurel. The philosophical 
observer will probably see in this a consequence of the painful 
position into which our valiant commander had been thrown ; 
his natural valour was stimulated by the remembrance of an 
insulted character, and a desperate resolution was engrafted 
on an original stock of inherent intrepidity and fearlessness. 
After a while, too, we believe. General Picton conceived that 
the Commander-in-Chief was chary of his merited praise ; and 
thus another stimulant was superadded to his enthusiastic 
resolution to conquer the applause and admiration of the 
world. This aim he accomplished; the name of an abler 
soldier, or a more dashing leader, stands not on the splendid 
roll of England’s heroes. 

A Major-General in 1810-11, he was greatly distinguished 
at the battle of Busaco, where the Portuguese troops under 
his command emulated the steadiness and discipline of British 
veterans ; the whole brunt of the engagement was home by 
his division, which being completely victorious, drove the 
enemy down the hill, with immense slaughter. He was soon 
after promoted to the Colonelcy of the 77th regiment of 
foot, and ranked a Lieutenant-General. At Fuentes d’Honor, 
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General Picton fully sustained his high reputation ; and at the 
storming of Badajos, in 1812, increased it. Upon this san- 
guinary and trying occasion, he was personally and individu- 
ally remarkable — ^the General became the mere combatant, and 
conducted the escalade by which the castle of Badajos was 
carried. To his skill and bravery, the gaining possession of 
this important fortress may be attributed ; and when, at a later 
period in the war, the enemy’s centre, strongly posted on the 
heights of Vittoria, was attacked and routed, the fortune of 
that glorious action also belonged in a great measure to 
Picton. and his determined followers. At Ciudad Rodrigo, 
too, the conduct of General Picton claimed the particular 
notice of the Commander- in- Chief ; whose despatches so 
frequently recorded the distinguished services of his gallant 
compeer. 

During a short period of the struggle, ill-health obliged the 
General to return to England ; when II. R. II. the Prince 
Regent conferred upon him the Order of the Bath. He was 
also elected to represent the borough of Pembroke in parlia- 
ment, and had the gratification of receiving, in his place, the 
thanks of the House of Commons, for the splendid services he 
had performed in the Peninsula. Upon this occasion, the 
Speaker (Mr. Abbot, afterwards Lord Colchester) delivered 
one of those forcible, elegant, and admirable addres.ses, which 
produced extraordinary sympathy at the time, and which 
deserve to be handed down to future times, as models of 
national feeling and eloquence. 

Sir Thomas Picton rejoined the army, with renovated 
health, in due season to lead on the ild and 4th divisions at 
St. Jean de Luz, (January, 1814,) where he attacked and de- 
feated the enemy. At Orthes he also covered himself with 
honor ; and, indeed, from the moment of entering the territory of 
France, till the battle of Toulouse concluded this dazzling page 
of military glory, no language can express too high an idea of 
the conduct and valour of this admired Commander. Ever fore- 
most in the heat of the fray, ever cool in the midst of peril, 
and idolized by the brave men whom he had led to so many 
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splendid victories, he was in reality a Briton in the field, as 
wc delight to imagine that illustrious character. 

From the occupation of Bourdeaux he repaired home, and 
again, in person, received the thanks of the House of Com- 
mons for his eminent services. When not engaged in parlia- 
mentary duties, he resided at his seat in Gaermarthenshire, 
occupied in the improvement of his estate, the cultivation of 
friendship with his neighbours, the common amelioration of 
the surrounding country, and the restoration of his health, 
impaired by the fatigue and exhaustion of long, laborious, and 
trying military exertion. 

On the institution of the new order of Knighthood in 
January, 1815, the name of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
Picton appeared high on the list, as a Grand Cross of the first 
order ; and it might have been supposed, that the period had 
now come, when more than forty years of signal activity in 
various parts of the earth, and of great anxiety in responsible 
situations, would have their reward in dignified tranquillity 
and universal respect. But there was still a leaf wanting to 
complete the immortal crown; and that bloody yet glorious 
leaf was gathered on a soldier’s death-bed, — the red field of 
Waterloo. 

In the command of the fifth division of the army, Greneral 
Picton was, as usual, the first at the post of honor and of 
danger. In taking up their ground, the allies were fiercely 
attacked by the enemy in vastly superior numbers at Quatre 
Bras: the Duke of Brunswick was slain, but, after a very 
severe action, the French were repulsed, and our troops 
remained masters of the hardly disputed spot, where a pre- 
sage was given of the more extensive slaughter of the ensuing 
day. That day was the memorable epoch of Waterloo; and 
the despatch of its hero tells us, that his companion in many a 
terrible c>onflict, fell while " gloriously leading his division to a 
charge with bayonets, in which one of the most serious attacks 
made by the enemy on our position was defeated.” — In 
another account, afterwards published by the Spanish General 
Alava, he says, ** General Picton was unfortunately killed at 
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the moment the enemy, appalled by the attitude of his diTision, 
fired and then fled.” — Thus he died as he had lived, victorions : 
a death to be envied by every brotlier in arms. He had been 
wounded in the preceding action by a musket ball, but con- 
cealed it from every one except liis own servant, and it was not 
discovered till he wiis stripped after his lamented fall ; when the 
wound had assumed a serious aspect for want of surgical assist- 
ance. Need we add, that he was deeply lamented by the army in 
general ? Ills loss was deplored by all ranks to whom his firm 
and determined conduct in every exigency had endeared him, 
and his memory is cherished its one of the bravest of the brave. 

Nor was he less esteemed in his more private character. In 
his native land the affection for him was — ^is — ^unbounded; and 
Wales has, indeed, cause to be proud of her son. A monument 
to him was voted by Parliament, to be erected in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on moving which, Mr. Williams Wynne stated, that 
he (General Picton) anticipating his fall, had expressed a hope 
that his country would pay this tribute to his memory. 

A yet more popular monument has been erected to him by 
the voice, and from the voluntary contributions, of his fellow- 
citizens, near Caerniarthen. It consists of a stupendous column 
erected on an eminence, and finely seen for many miles around. 
The foundation was laid with great pomp and ceremony in 
August, 1825, by Lady Dynevor, assisted by Sir Christopher 
Cole ; and the work has since been completed in a style worthy 
of the people by whom it was raised, and of their heroic com- 
patriot to whose honor it is a tribute. It is viewed with great 
veneration by the inhabitants of South Wales ; and it would be 
difiicult to find a name dearer to the hearts of every class, than 
that which enshrines the memory of a Picton. 

Such is the outline of a life and death of much vicissitude 
and final glory. Yet a few illustrative anecdotes remain to be 
told, and we gather them from the productions of persons 
intimately acquainted with the deceased. In the Peninsula, 
while at the head of his “ fighting division,” General Picton 
was known by the striking soubriquet of “ the right hand of 
Wellington.” When that great commander was sent to 
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Flanders on the re-appearance of Napoleon, our government, 
it is stated, oflered a division to General Picton, but, from some 
feeling of dissatisfaction to which we have already slightly 
alluded, he declined the charge, unless the Duke should himself 
require his presence. This request was made, and he hurried 
off to his destination. On the 11th of June, he left London; 
and in seven days he terminated his honorable career. At 
Canterbury, when passing onward, he partook of a public 
dinner given at the Fountain Inn, in compliment to him ; — 
that day fortnight his corpse rested in the same room, and in 
the custody of a guard of honor. His remains were landed at 
Deal, June 25th, and when conveyed to the shore, all the naval 
and military were drawn up to receive them, and the ships in the 
Downs fired minute guns. On the 3d oi‘ J uly, they w ere deposited 
in the family vault, in the burial ground of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square ; the funeral being attended by his brother, the Rev. 
Edward Picton, a number of officers and gentlemen of distinc- 
tion, and a vast concourse of people. On the coffin was 
inscribed, " Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Picton, aged 57, G.C.B. 
who at the great and decisive Battle of Waterloo, in Flanders, 
on the 18th of June, 1815, between the French army, com- 
manded by Napoleon Buonaparte, and the English army, com- 
manded by his Grace the Duke of Wellington, fell gloriously,” 
&c. and quoting the words of the despatch to which we have 
already given place. 

It appears that Sir Thomas entertained a presentiment of 
his fate. He made his will before his departure to embark, 
and ob.served to a fiiend, " When you hear of my death, you 
will hear of a bloody day a prophetic warning, dreadfully 
verified. 

Conceiving that his past services were entitled to a peerage, 
which had not been conferred. Sir Thomas Picton was now deter- 
mined to put his claim beyond the possibility of denial, or to die 
in the campaign in which he unhappily perished. Why he was 
refused this distinction, which was granted to several of his 
associates, certainly not more celebrated for their deeds than 
himself, we cannot explain; it preyed upon his spirits, and 
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was the source of great mortification. The death of his uncle 
had enabled him to purchase an estate, wherewith to maintain 
the dignity ; and he felt it as a stigma, that it was withheld 
from him, whom the minister. Lord Bathurst, declared to 
be possessed of “ stem and manly virtue.” Others too had 
contributed to eflacc from his mind the feeling of suffering and 
wrong, which the prosecution for Louisa Calderon had im- 
planted. When worn out by the expenst‘s of that tardy 
process, which vexed several of the best years of his life, 
the Duke of Queensbury liberally proflLi'ed £10,000 to aid hiui 
in the establishment of his innocency; and the inhabitants of 
Tnnidad voted him £5,000 at a public meeting, as a testimony 
to that character which had been so cruelly aspersed. Tlie 
former sum he gratefully declined; the latter he was induced 
to accept on the ground of its bestowal; but a few months after, 
when a calamitous fire destroyed the capital of the island, and 
a subscripti(»n was opened for the relief of the sufferers, the 
General eagerly seized the opportunity to appropriate the 
amount of the subscription to that object. Thus the same sum 
applied a healing balm to his wounded character from those 
best capable of justly appreciating it ; and, in twice blessed 
charity, flowed back to comfort the afilicted among the mass 
whence it originally sprung. It was an ennobling incident : 
could a peerage be more ? 

In the fulfilment of his parliamentary tmst, General Picton 
performed an upright and independent part : the part of a loyal 
patriot. Yet in this, and perhaps in all his other intercourse 
with the influential powers, it may be inferred, that his inflexi- 
bility was not a pioneer, likely to open the path to rank. In 
the turmoil of sieges and of battles, that virtue might, and did 
lead to victory and fame ; but with courts and cabinets, its 
stubborn nature is not so well calculated to procure stars and 
titles. Our soldier was no flatterer; he knew not how to com- 
promise a principle, — not even to disguise an opinion. He 
was, says a contemporary writer, “ the very soul of honor;” 
the pupil of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, he never disgraced his 
general and his friend. He discharged with strictness all the 
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social and relative duties ; and, in the midst of a severe per- 
secution, never lost the equanimity of temper which pious 
integrity alone can impart. 

In a military memoir it deserves to be mentioned, that the 
daring exploit in which he received his mortal wound, was that 
of leading a charge of infantry against a solid square of tlie 
enemy’s cavalry, — an enterprise scarcely before attempted, 
except by himself, but one which he had not unfrequently 
executed with success during the Peninsular campaigns. 

Of money he was ever regardless, and was most generous 
to the members of his family. In private life he was kind, 
benevolent, and charitable ; in public, straight forward, upright, 
and uncompromising in principle. As an officer, we have seen 
that he possessed knowledge, fortitude, skill, and talents of a 
very superior order ; and altogether, now that a perfect judg- 
ment may be formed of him in every relation into which his 
destiny cast him, we may most truly say, that he was a hero in 
his profession, an ornament to the civil sphere, and an honor 
to his country. 

Our Portrait is engraved from a painting by Sir William 
Beechey, and rendered more interesting by being executed 
only a fortnight before his death. So striking a memorial 
^vill, we trust, be most acceptable to his brother soldiers and 
friends in many a hard-fought field ; and we rely on its being 
hardly less dear to his fellow-citizens in Wales, and to English- 
men who admire valour and worth in every quarter of the 
United Kingdom. 
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ROBERT SAUNDERS DUNDAS, 


r.B.H. K.T. 

VISCOUNT MELVILLE, 

AND BARON DUNEIRA, 

FIRST LORD OF THK ADMIRALTY. 


The son of a celebrated sire^ whose namt will figure con> 
spicuously in the annals of England during one of the most 
portentous epochs of her history^ and himself for many years 
entrusted with ministerial functions of the most important 
order in the Government, Lord Melville possesses eminent 
claims to a niche in our national temple. He was bom in 
Scotland, on the 14th of March, 1771, and succeeded to the 
family honors on the death of his father, Henry the first 
Viscount, (created in 1802,) on the 29th of May, 1811 ; pre- 
viously to which, however, he held several appointments 
of political consequence, and was early initiated in official 
business. 

The immediate predecessor of Henry Dundas, was the 
Lord President of the Scottish Court of Session, Lord Amiston ; 
a collateral branch of the family of Dundas of Fingask, from 
which the Barons of Dundas, of Aske, in the County of York, 
are also descended. Henry married Elizabeth, daughter of 
David Rennie, Esq. of Melville Castle, and by her had the 
present peer, and three daughters, married severally to the 
Lord Chief Baron Dundas ; to Henry Drummond, Esq., second- 
ly, to James Strange, Esq. ; and to George Jiord Abercromby. 
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Robert Dundas passed his early years in his native country, 
and finished his education at Cambridge; from which, his 
father being then high in power, as the friend and coadjutor of 
Air. Pitt, he was immediately brought forward into public life. 
His first ministerial office was that of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ; the initiative of so many of our distinguished states- 
men. He was next made President of the India Board, which 
he left in March, 1812, for the Admiralty ; where ho succeeded 
the Right Hon. Charles Yorke, as First Lord, and remained 
till May, 1827, when he went out with the Wellington party 
of the cabinet, and H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence was appointed 
Lord High Admiral. The lamented death of Mr. Cannim: 
having paved the way to another change, and His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington being charged with the arduous duties oi‘ 
Premier, Lord Melville was again nominated President of the 
India Board ; and again he quitted that chair for the Admiralty, 
on the resignation of the Duke of Clarence, in Sept. 1829. 

Such is the outline of the noble Lord's official situations ; 
connected with which, we shall briefly trace the leading features 
of his parliamentary career. In 1810, his Ijordship, then 
Mr. Dundas, spoke both on the Regency bill and on the affairs 
of India ; taking the views of these great questions w'bich were 
entertained by the party with which he concurred. In 1812, 
having become a member of the Upper House, Lord Melville 
gave his first vote as a peer, in favour of the Roman Catholics, 
on the Marquis of Wellesley's motion for granting certain 
privileges to the professors of that religion. His Lordship also 
presented a petition from Ayr against the East India Company's 
monopoly. On the ensuing year, his Lordship delivered his 
sentiments on this question, then brought under the attention of 
parliament, and likely to re-occupy much more of its labours 
in the sessions about to commence ; and also spoke in defence 
of the Naval administration with reference to the American 
war. From his situation as First Lord of the Admiralty, indeed, 
the defence of the measures taken by that board devolved, er 
officio, upon his Lordship ; and during many years he acquitted 
himself in a very able and efficient manner, in repelling the 
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severe charges frequently brought against himself and his 
ministerial colleagues. His speeches are marked by a manly 
simplicity and straight-forwardness ; and his facts and argu- 
ments on them appear luminous without superfluous comment, 
tmd yet with sufficient illustration added to clear logical rea- 
soning. In 1815, Lord Melville, though he opposed, at that 
moment, the consideration of the Catholic claims, expressed 
himself favourable to emancipation. Next year, his Lordship 
took an active share in the abolition of the property tax, 
particularly with reference to Scotland, a country ever 
indebted to him for his patriotic care and consideration of 
its interests. 

This period was .signalized by the splendid chastisement of 
the audacious pirates of Algiers; an event alike glorious to 
England, and honorable to her Navy and its administration. 
In 1817, it was his Lordship’s pleasant duty to move a vote of 
thanks to Lord Exmouth, and the officers and seamen who had 
perlbnncd that noble service ; and in the same year he brought 
in a useful bill, to assimilate the oaths taken by naval and 
military officers. In 1818, bis Lordship spoke on the Alien 
bill, and on the grants of pensions to the widows of officers ; 
the latter being an official question, which called particu- 
larly for his opinion. In the ensuing year, he justified the 
course taken by Government for the .suppression of the slave 
trade ; and delivered a very effective speech against the bill 
for the total abolition of climbing boys in the sweeping of 
chimneys. His Lordship’s principal objection was founded upon 
the mode on which the majority of chimneys were constructed, 
which rendered the application of machinery impracticable. 
In 1819-20, he spoke in reply to Lord Damley, on the state 
of the Navy ; and, in 1821, in favour of the second reading of 
the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill. His Lordship also 
supported the bill for the disfranchisement of the rotten 
borough of Grampound. Consistently with his honest views 
of what was most for the advantage of the country, his Lordship, 
having taken what is called the popular side of these two 
points, was not so inclined upon the motion for a reduction of the 
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number of the Lords of Admiralty from seven to five, in 1822, 
against which he contended, as being objectionable even on 
the score of economy. Without going into the debate, we may 
merely notice, that this defence of the establishment did not 
seem to make many proselytes ; but, while one side is ever 
endeavouring to reform or level existing institutions, it must 
be expected that the other side will adhere more tenaciously 
to ancient forms and usages, in the aggregate, than it would 
do to individual cases, if they could be detached from con- 
sequences, and separately braught under its investigation. 
Party has no insulated questions ; and, whether it be for good 
or evil, fur the acquisition or retention of power, those \a Iio 
struggle ill the arena \vi‘ll know Uiat every concession increases 
the weakness on one hand, and induces more hardy attacks 
on the other. In politics, every man advances as if he \icre 
besieging a fortified town; and the more he uncovers his 
adversary, the more likely are his approachtvs to be crow'iied 
with success, and the coveted position to be matle his owm. 

f )n general topics ol* great concernment, both to the northern 
portion of the island, and to its glorious bulwark, the Navy, 
Lord Melville was, in the years 1824 and 1825, a prominent 
speaker. In the former year, he delivered his sentiments in 
opposition to the Scots’ Jury bill ; and, certainly, experience 
has since shown the force of many of his objections. In the 
latter year, his Lordship introduced a bill for amending the 
law relative to the oaths taken on naturalization, and on the 
reversal of attainder ; and he replied to Lord Darnley in a 
very able speech on the state and efficiency of the Navy; 
which he vindicated from the imputations and assertions of a 
Mr. Burridge, who appeared to have been disappointed in 
some speculation respecting the cure of dry rot, and to have 
turned his resentment on the Admiralty, as the cause of his 
failure. In 1826, his Lordship spoke in support of that branch 
of our naval establishment styled the preventive service; and, 
on the question of the local payment of Bank notes, strenu- 
ously, and, fortunately for that country, successiully resisted any 
alteration of the system, as far as Scotland was concerned. 
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This is no place for a dissertation on cash pa 3 rnient 6 , paper 
money, or political economy, bat it may not be too much to 
assume, that Scotland owes much of its comparative com- 
mercial case and prosperity, at the present moment, to the stand 
made for her small-note currency on this occasion. 

The year 1827 was an important era in the history of the 
English Cabinet. Lord Melville*, though agreeing with Mr. 
Caiiuiiig on the grand question of Roman Catholic disabilities, 
and attached to that illustrious character by kindly recollec- 
tions of the part which he took in 1805, on the impeachment of 
his Lordship’s father ; was nevertheless induced to withdraw 
from the administration then forming, and join the party w'hich 
withheld its support from Mr. Canning as prime minister. 
\i'terwards, when this line of conduct was arraigned, his Lord- 
ship, in his place in Parliament, vindicated his own course, 
and deuk'd having entered into a coalition wdth the Duke ot 
Wellington. When the vital measure just referred to, came to 
be discussed under the sanction of iJis Grace s ministry, Lord 
Melville, as might have been anticipated from his previous 
career, gave it his cordial vote, sustained by his reasons for so 
floing in a speech, which was replied to by Lord Eldon. His 
Lordship has also taken his share in most questions of prac- 
tical utility, such as the Anatomy Bill, the Poor Laws. &c. &c. ; 
.ind especially as such propositions affected the interests of 
Scotland and its inhabitants. 

The people of Scotland, indeed, have long felt and acknow- 
ledged the influence of the family of Dundas in their national 
and individual concerns. The immense political power and 
government patronage possessed by the late, and in great 
measure by the present Lord, have been employed in a way 
to ensure the gratitude of their native land, as well as largely 
to promote the common weal of the empire. The prodigious 
improvement of Scotland in wealtli ' and productiveness, the 
general concord and quiet which pervades that country, and 
the diffusion of intelligence and refinement, can never be con- 
sidered in separation from the name of Dundas. So deeply 
interested in all the ministerial agency, which the nature, or at 
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least the practice of our constitution renders necessary for 
those in office, it must be expected that both father and son 
should be exposed to party attacks and charf^es; but while 
our Indian possessions remain a monument to the unri- 
valled glory of the one, we have nearer home no less imperish- 
able monuments of the sterling wisdom and abilities of the 
other. 

The magnificent alterations in Sheemess and Woolwich 
Dockyards are to be ascribed to Lord Melville ; and though 
the Breakwater at Plymouth was begun under the auspices of 
his predecessor, Mr. Yorke, in 1811 , the spirit and constancy 
with which that great work has been continued, form a trium- 
phant record in the biography of the noble Lord who succeeded 
him at the Admiralty, and continued to be the head of its 
couiicils for fifteen years. The energy with which this design 
has been carried on is entitled to our warmest praise ; and 
whether we look at the magnitude, the nature, or the impor- 
tance of the undertaking, we are equally prompted to express 
our admiration of those by whom it has been ('herished and 
upheld. The port of Plymouth, where the British Navy, in all 
its terrible force, sheltering itself from the elemental strife, or 
recruiting its expended strength, was exposed to dangers which 
WTecked the stoutest ships, and gave to a watery grave multi- 
tudes of the boldest hearts that ever spread Britain’s glories 
over the universe — ^is now, protected and secure. The bridled 
ocean seems to dasb in vain against the mighty bulwark, that 
far outrivals the most stupendous of those remains which tell 
us of Roman enterprise and grandeur, when Romans were the 
masters of the world. And should ever the time unhappily 
arrive, when England shall be, to future ages, what Rome has 
for centuries been ; no prouder memorial of her splendour will 
survive than the Breakwater at Plymouth, that wonderful 
union of art and power, which does say, like Canute to the 
waves, thou shalt flow no farther ; but, unlike the monarch, 
issues a mandate the turbulent waves are forced to obey. 

In his political life Lord Melville has exhibited many of 
the characteristics which are attributed to his countrymen : he 
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is cool, stedfast, and persevering. Having adopted his course, 
he proceeds in it vdth as much undeviating firmness, as he had 
exercised dispassionate judgment in forming his opinion ; and 
thus, as in the instances we have particularized, he generally 
succeeds in the issue ; and his purposes arc fulfilled by steady 
conduct rather than by rapid and striking efforts. As a 
member of the admiuistratiun, and dispensing its favours, he 
has been as free trom charges of partiality as it is perhaps 
possible for an individual so placed to be : — his honesty and 
honor are unsullied, not a breath havmg ever whispered an 
insinuation against either. At the most trying period of his 
existence, when every feeling that could agitate his breast was 
tom to the utmost by the persecution of his noble father, his 
behaviour was distinguished by traits of virtue and filial aifec- 
tion, which rcllccted the highest lustre upon his character. 
So admirable, indeed, was his line of conduct upon this occa- 
sion, that it extorted the applause of those whose bitterest 
efiforts were aimed at the ruin of his family ; and not only in 
private, but in public, the very enemies who assailed the 
parent, bore testimony to the virtues of the son. 

Coolness, good-temper, steadiness, and pmdence, in all 
his political transactions, have ever been distinguishing charac- 
teristics of his Lordship’s career; and these qualities have 
been most advantageously displayed in relation to the minis- 
terial affairs of the north ; where, though perhaps the same 
preponderating infiuence which was obtained and exercised by 
the powerful mind of his father no longer exists, there still 
remains as much of it as is consistent with the state of public 
feeling, and the well-being of the community at large. When 
a national monument was proposed to commemorate, with 
gratitude, the sense entertained by the Scottish people, of 
the services which his father had rendered them through 
a long and active life. Lord Melville- took a warm filial 
interest in the design ; which has since been executed in a 
manner to do honor to the motives of the subscribers, 
and adorn the metropolis of the country with a noble work 
of art. 
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Lord Melville in 1796 married Miss Saunders, (upon which 
occasion he assumed the additional surname of Saunders,) 
daugrhter of Hack Saunders, Esq. M.D., and grand-niece and 
co-heiress of Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, K.B.— by whom he 
has four sons and two daughters ; one of the former, Henry, 
the eldest, sat in the last House of Commons for Rochester, 
and another, Richard Saunders, the second, has risen to the 
rank of a Captain in the Royal Navy. His Lordship is Lord 
Privy Seal in Scotland, and Lieutenant-Colonel of the Mid- 
Lothian Cavalry, besides holding other honorable appoint- 
ments. 

Our Portrait of him was taken some years ago; since 
which his appearance has become more stout; though he 
always possessed a well-proportioned and muscular frame, 
a look of benevolence and kindness, a sedate air, and a^ 
gentlemanlike deportment. 
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JOHN ABERNETHY, ESQ. 


F.R.S.» ETC. BTC. 

In the course of this publication, it is the purpose of the Pro- 
prietors occasionally to introduce Portraits of celebrated orna- 
ments of the medical profession ; the first example of which is 
now presented to their subscribers. Royalty, the political state, 
the church, the aristocracy, the army and navy, the law, lite- 
rature and science, have already contributed to vary its pages ; 
and it would be a great oversight and omission, were it not 
also to comprehend a class of men distinguished not only for 
important attainments and knowledge in their own most 
difficult art, but many of them for singular abilities in other 
pursuits, calculated to advance the improvement, the welfare, 
and the happiness of their species. 

In entering upon this new branch, however, we may take 
occasion to say a few words on the nature and relations of 
this undertaking, generally ; first, with regard to the engraved 
Portraits, and, secondly, with regard to the biographical 
Memoirs. 

In engraving portraits from ancient pictures, besides the 
advantage of picturesque costume, the artist possesses the 
still greater advantage of (if we may be allowed the phrase) 
unique identity. His subject is only known to the world by 
the picture ; and, therefore, a skilful transcript of this to the 
copper or steel satisfies every judgment, and just applause is 
the reward of the talent displayed. But, in our case, the 
position is very different. We lu./e, with few exceptions, 
merely given the {dain and grave dresses of the present time ; 
the black or blue coat, the uniform citizen-looking fashion, in 
every article which is worn alike by persons of every rank. 
But we have yet to contend against a far more trying impsee- 
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sion. The individuals represented in our work are either still 
living, or but recently lost to society. Numbers of those who 
look upon our likenesses of them, are well acquainted with their 
features ; and then comes the criticism upon their resemblance 
or otherwise. Now, it should be observed and felt, that the 
painter’s art can achieve nothing beyond a resemblance at one 
distinct period, when the party is perhaps twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty, or sixty years of age, or oven farther declined into the 
vale of years. Yet the spectator, looking on a youthful por- 
trait of a man he has only seen at a later date, \ihose early 
traits are obliterated by gradual change ; or, vice versa^ con- 
templating the aged and venerable countenance of one whom 
he recollects but in the freshness and gaiety of the prime of 
manhood, is extremely apt to pronounce, “ It is not like !!” — It 
is like at a certain point : it cannot be like at every period ; for 
even in actual existence, we daily hear the salutation, ** \ ou an* 
so altered that I hardly knew,” or ** did not know you.” It is 
too much to expect a picture from nature to be more compre- 
hensive and universal than nature henself; yet such is the 
criterion too frequently applied, without reflection, to contem- 
porary portraiture. 

Again, in producing the biographical sketches, there arc a 
multitude of very serious obstacles to be surmounted. In 
memoirs of historical personages, the author has to encounter 
the labour of consulting historical documents, and from these he 
draws his statement of accredited facts, which, whether true or 
false, are, as they must be, equally well received by the public. 
The public, indeed, has no other standard by which to measure 
them, than that employed by the biographer ; and where he 
has done his duty, the best informed are bound to give him 
their warmest suffrage. Thus, for instance. Lodge’s Portraits, 
illustrated by patient re.search, an acute and impartial judg- 
ment, a masterly style, and the highest powers of discrimina- 
tion, have deservedly become popular far and wide, not alone 
in consequence of the excellence of the engravings, but also of 
the sterling value of the records by which they are accompanied. 
Our task cannot hope for such unanimous approval, let us 
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bestow whatever pains we may. Our sources of information 
are more difficult of approach ; or, when drained, the result is 
more obvious to question. We would say, frankly, that there 
is no kind of authorship so beset with impediments as contem- 
poraneous biography. Many volumes have often to be con- 
sulted for a single date; which, obtained upon the highest 
authorities, the chance is, that as they have copied one from the 
other through a long line of error, it may in the end be wrong. 
The same remark applies to circumstances ; and we have been 
astonished to find, on seeking, as we invariably do vrhere it is 
possible, undoubted confirmation of our data, that all who 
ha\c preceded us have altogether mistaken or misrepresented 
even things apparently of the utmost notoriety. 

This applies to cases where there are former publications 
to refer to as guides ; but, in the majority of instances, the 
whole substance of our sketches is to be procured from oral 
testimony, and \\c need hardly dilate upon the patient industry 
and delicacy required, in order to steer a clear and faithful 
course through the conflicting elements thus brought into 
action. The very matters of which we, after mature examina- 
tion and comparison, are most certain, arc liable to be cavilled 
at by others who have received different accounts of the 
same story : — things either unknown to us, or unrelated, are 
considered to stamp our notice with imperfection; and, in 
short, the difference of opinions among our judges, precludes 
the possibiliiy of our obtaining, as in by-gone lives, the general 
assent and approbation of our readers. 

Yet we do not put forth this statement to disarm the justice 
of our friends ; it is a simple explanation, for the purpose of 
setting our design and its execution upon a right footing. All 
we ask is a fair consideration of the points we have indicated 
(to which many might be added,) and we have no fear of the 
conclusion. For, even the least prominent of these papers 
have cost a large portion of diligent inquiry; and there are very 
few of them which have not undergone that revisal which 
warrants us in pledging our credit for their accuracy, both 
personal and historical. 
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But some may deem this manifesto misplaced, as the 
prelude to a Memoir; and, truly, we can hardly reconcile it 
to ourselves, that it should (of all men) have ventured itself 
as an introduction to a sketch of John Abernethy. Sure 
we are, that he would be the last person on earth to listen to 
such a prologue, whether relevant or irrelevant; for this worthy 
and estimable gentleman holds nothing in so much abhorrence 
as prolixity of speech. Many a patient has he cut off in the 
midst of that circumlocution with which invalids are so apt to 
dwell upon their symptoms and afflictions ; and such imperti* 
nence as ours would soon have been quashed in no very 
ceremonious manner. And, as there is no need of precise 
regularity in a biography so begun, we shall take the liberty of 
telling a characteristic anecdote or two of this description, to 
enliven our narrative. 

Mr. T , a young gentleman with a broken limb, which 

refused to heal long after the fracture, went to consult Mr. 
Abernethy; and, as usual, was entering into all the details 
of his complaint, when he was thus stopped almost in limine — 
“ Pray, Sir, do you come here to talk, or to hear me ? If you 
want my advice, it is so and so— I wish you good morning.*' 

A scene of greater length, and still greater interest and 
entertainment, took place between our eminent surgeon and 
the famous John Philpot Curran. Mr. Curran, it seems, being 
personally unknown to him, had visited Mr. Abernethy several 
times, without having had an opportunity of fully explaining 
(as he thought) the nature of his malady : at last, determined 
to have a hearing, when interrupted in his story, he fixed his 
dark bright eye on the ** doctor,” and said — ** Mr. Abernethy, 
I have been here on eight different days, and I have paid you 
eight different guineas ; but you have never yet listened to the 
symptoms of my complaint. I am resolved. Sir, not to leave 
this room till you satisfy me by doing so.*’ Struck by his 
manner, Mr. Abernethy throw himself back in his chair, and 
assuming the posture of a most indefatigable listenor,exclaimed, 
in a tone of half surprise, half humour, — “ Oh, very well. Sir, 
I am ready to hear you out. Go on, give me the whole — your 
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birth, parentage, and education. I wait your pleasure; go 
on.” Upon which, Curran, not a whit disconcerted, gravely 
began — ** My name is John Philpot Curran. My parents were 
poor, but I believe honest people, of the province of Munster, 
where also 1 was bom, being a native of Newmarket, county 
of Cork, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty. 
My father being employed to collect the rents of a Protestant 
gentleman, of small fortune, in that neighbourhood, obtained 
my entrance into one of the Protestant Free-schools, where 
1 obtained the first radiments of my education. I was next 
enabled to enter Trinity College, Dublin, in the humble sphere 
of a jiizer^** — — and so he continued for several minutes, 
giving his astonished hearer a true, but irresistibly laughable 
account of his ** birth, parentage, and education,” as desired, 
till he came to his illness and sufferings, the detail of which 
was not again interrupted. It is hardly necessary to add, that 
Mr. Abernethy’s attention to his gifted patient was, firom that 
hour to the close of his life, assiduous, unremitting, and 
devoted. 

Mr. Abemethy, who is now some years past his grand 
climacteric, was born, we believe, in Scotland,* about 1763-4. 
Soon after his birth, it appears, his parents came to reside in 
London, where he was put to a day-school in Lothbury, and 
there he imbibed the elementary principles of grammatical and 
classical instruction. In duo time, he was bound appren- 
tice to the late Mr. Charles BUck, under whose auspices he 
pursued his studies with great advantage : the skill and high 
name of the master, together with the opportunities for im- 
provement offered by his extensive practice, and his connexion 
with Saint Bartholomew's Hospital, affording every stimulus 
and means of acquiring experience to the pupil. At this 
period of his life our subject seems to have indulged in some 
of those eccentricities which have marked the remainder of his 
more mature and serious career. He used to attend, it is 
stated, the lectures delivered by Messrs. Hewson and Falco- 

* The place of his birth has been much disputed. The town of Abcraethy in 
Scotland, and Deny, in Ireland, both claiming the distinction. 
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ner, of Craven-street, Strand, in the garb of a groom, (which 
had not in those days become at all, as it has in many cases 
since, the habit of a gentleman,) and consequently received 
fram his companions the not very complimentary by-name of 
“ The Hostler.'* But in spite of his humour, his aflectation of 
singular dress, and bis oddities in conversation and behaviour, 
young Abemethy was steady in making himself practically 
conversant with his profession ; and, without being conspicu- 
ous for uncommon attainments either as they regarded that 
profession or general information, or science, his talents were 
such as to excite expectations, which have not been disap- 
pointed. It is curious to remark, upon the three learned 
branches which occupy so numerous a body of clever men, 
that the ecctiitrics belonging to the law are usually made so 
in their later years, by long application to business abstracting 
them from general intelligence; that divinity, with the excep- 
tion of a few college recluses who do not mix with th<* world, 
produces a small number of the genus; and that medicine 
exhibits a far larger proportion than any other class, not only 
in old age, but in middle and juvenile life, — from the peculiar 
physician of the populous city, to the queer apothecary of the 
village and hamlet. This may, perhaps, be attributed to the 
education of medical men ; their early association with ideas 
repugnant to other men, and with things in their nature repul- 
sive to humanity. These inspire a habit of thinking, and a 
sense of feeling, which operate upon the mind, so as to induce 
the differences alluded to ; as they are apart from others in 
certain ways, they acquire particular notions and modes of 
acting, and thus we sec more of singularity among them than 
is to be discovered elsewhere. But in making this observation, 
we beg to be understood : — ^if there are the rude, the rough, the 
odd, and the ridiculous, in this extended body ; it also boasts 
largely of its polite, its polished, its eminently intellectual, and 
its profoundly learned and scientific ornaments. 

Returning to our Memoir, we may notice that an epocha 
took place in the surgical world during the youthful application 
of Mr. Abemethy ; an epocha by which no one profited more 
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beneficially than he did^ for his own honorable progress, or the 
progress of the healing art. The celebrated John Hunter had 
commenced his admirable lectures in 1773, and the development 
of his great discoveries proceeded, while Abcmethy from a boy 
had grown to be an emulous young man, arduous in seeking 
for that information which was to raise him to future eminence. 
He was fortunate enough to l)ccome the pupil of Mr. Hunter, 
and not only his pupil, but his friend ; so that on the retirement 
of Mr. Pott, the assistant surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, his professional repute made him the successor of that 
gentleman, whose station of lecturer on anatomy and surgery 
he also soon after occupied in that great and benevolent school. 
At the commencement of his lectures, however, his class was 
far from being so numerously attended as might have been 
anticipated ; but a consciousness of his own ability to raise it 
to a just pre-eminence sustained him under this discourage- 
ment. At this period. Dr. Marshall, who had established 
himself as a lecturer in the vicinity of the Hospital, far more 
than divided the popularity of medical instruction ; and, though 
not distinguished for profound research, or for any novel im- 
provements in discovery or practice, his manner and style were 
so agreeable as to confirm the hold he had taken on the great 
body of students, and continue the attraction of his courses to 
the last. His death, above twenty years ago, left Mr. Abcmethy 
alone in the field, Mhich he has ever since cultivated and 
enriched by an abundant display of talent of the highest 
order. Nothing, indeed, can surpass the fame and brilliancy 
of his lectures, striking the depths and shallows of that most 
intricate sea over which it is their business to range, clearing 
away errors and eliciting truths, correcting preceding mistakes 
and giving to light new and important discoveries. But, as the 
proofs of these merits are imbodied in his published works, 
they need not be dwelt on here; and, with reference to St. 
Bartholomew’s, we have only to add, that on the death of his 
old master, then Sir Charles Blick, Mr. Aberaethy succeeded 
to the senior surgeoncy, after having been assistant surgeon for 
the long period of about forty years. 
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Having briefly glanced at Mr. Abemethy as a viva voce 
teacher, in which capacity he haa rarely been surpassed, for the 
extent of knowledge communicated to the many generations 
which have followed each other round his chair, we come now 
to speak of his more permanent position as an author of medical 
works. His earliest publication consisted of a few Physiolo- 
gical Essays, which were speedily succeeded by a small but 
clever Essay on the treatment of Lumbar Abscess. These 
formed, with some additions, his first volume in 8vo. London, 
1793-7, entitled Surgical and Physiological Essays ; and were 
distinguished by the same strong sense, and plain and forcible 
illustration, which have, from that time till now, marked all 
that has flowed from his tongue and pen, and elevated him to 
the imposing rank he has so long maintained among his pro- 
fessional brethren, and with the world in general. The great .. 
share of public approbation merited and procured by this work, 
was augmented by the appearance of yet mure valuable per- 
formances. In 1804 was published, Surgical Observations, 
containing a Classification of Tumours, with Cases to illustrate 
the History of each Species ; an Account of Diseases,'^ &c. &c. : 
and, in 18(M>, '' Surgical Observations, Part Second, containing 
an Account of Disorders of the Health in general, and of the 
Digestive Organs in particular, which accompany Local Dis- 
eases, and obstruct their Cure.” The fame of these volumes soon 
spread, not only throughout England, but over the Continent of 
Europe ; and the French surgeons especially did homage to the 
masterly spirit they evinced. Bold and successful operations ; 
practical and lucid descriptions; original and comprehensive 
views; all combined to enhance the great reputation of the 
Author, and to elevate the character of the national school of 
which he was so bright an ornament, and which had already 
risen so high through the splendid efforts of John and William 
Hunter. 

It is not easy to catalogue Mr. Abenietby*B ensuing publi- 
cations, for they often appeared first in smidler poriionB, and 
were afterwards collected and enlarged; so that a volume 
embraced several separate parts, and repeated, together with 
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new matter, much of what was preyiously known. Watt's 
laborious Bibliotheca Britannica enumerates ** Surgical Obser- 
vations on the Constitutional Origin and Treatment of Local 
Diseases; and on Aneurisms. London, 8vo. 1809. Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s memorable cases of tying the Iliac Artery for Aneurism, 
are detailed in this volume: the success of the operation is 
almost an era in adventurous surgical experiment, and reflects 
immense credit on the judgment and skill of the operator. — 
The preceding, and later works up to the present day, are 
comprised in Messrs. Longman and Go's, catalogue, where we 
find Abcmethy’s authorship in six octavo volumes. 1. " On the 
Origin and Treatment of Local Diseases ; and on Aneurisms, 
including Directions for the Treatment of Disorders of the 
Digestive Organs." 2. ‘'On Diseases resembling Syphilis, 
and on Diseases of the Urethra.” 3. " On Injuries of the 
Head, and miscellaneous subjects.” 4. " Lumbar Abscesses 
and Tumours.” *5. " Physiological Lectures, (collected in one 
vol.)” And, (». Another volume of " Physiological Lectures.”* 
Such arc the valuable, wc may say invaluable, productions 
of Mr. Abemethy, which arc consulted by the most distin- 
guished of the Faculty, as the most certain authorities to which 
they can apply on the wide and interesting sweep of subjects 
they embrace. Nor have their technicalities prevented them 
from also experiencing a success, rare among scientific discus- 
sions, that of being widely popular with judicious readers of 
every intelligent class ; Mr. Abemethy, among his other dis- 
coveries, having found out the way to render his books as 
entertaining and attractive as they are instructive and impor- 
tant. His acute reasoning, his sensible advice, intelligible to 
every capacity, and his prodigious mass of information acquired 
by long practice and experience, render him, indeed, an excel- 
lent guide for all, whether learned or unlearned. 

* A dispute recently ensued between Bfr. Abemethy end the proprietors of n 
medical Journal, called the Lancet, respecting the piracy of his Lectures, and their 
publication in an imperfect and mutilated shape. Like most discussions connected 
witii medical matters, it degenerated below the character obserred in almost erery 

other species of literary warfare. 
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In writing a biography of Mr. Abernethy^ it is impossible 
not to mention more of that decision, attended by blnntness 
of manner, of which we have already given some examples. 
It is worthy of observation, that for above a century and a 
half, the capital has seen a regular succession of medical men, 
heretofore physicians, who have differed from the rest in this 
respect, and substituted a certain roughness of mien and 
speech, ibr the more customary suavity of the profession. 
Whether affected or natural, this practice has much whereon 
to found its apology and justify its consequences, as well as 
something to impeach its propriety, and assail its effect. Such a 
chaiVLcter as this before us would be anxious to avoid the ca ils 
of doubt and wavering, and, by straight-forward plainness, 
inspire his patients with that confidence in his power w hich i.s 
so likely to contribute essentially to their cure. On the other 
hand, it must be confessed, that it is both a relief and satisfac- 
tion to the majority of invalids, to be permitted to communicate 
all their ailments, and even fancies, to the individual to whose 
pre.scriptions they look for restoration to health. Their 
accounts may be tedious, their fears irrational, and their 
feelings erroneous; but still it seems to be a duty in the 
professional man in whose hands they esteem theii life or 
death to be placed, to make great allowances for them, and to 
listen as far as possible to their obscure and perplexing histo- 
ries, rather than cut them short with sharp rebuke, or passion- 
ate dismissal. The calmness of the doctor, above all other 
professions, ought to be provoked into irritation as little and 
as seldom as philosophy can teach a hasty temperament to 
tolerate the frailties of mankind. 

The multitude of amusing instances related of Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s disregard of this principle would fill a whole memoir, 
longer than that which our limits admit ; and they are mostly 
so well known, that to record them here would expose us to 
the risk of egregious repetition. But as such whims are cha- 
racteristic, and in no way derogate from the extraordinary and 
acknowledged skill of the party, whose success as a surgeon 
has conferred blessings on thousands of his fellow-creatures, 
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we trust we may be excused for enlivening the dry record of 
books published, by one or two anecdotes of their author.* 

Mrs. I consulted him on a nervous disorder, the 

minutiae of which appeared to be so fantastical, that Mr. 
Abemcthy interrupted their frivolous detail, by holding out 
his hand for the fee. A one-pound note and a shilling were 
placed in it; upon which he returned the latter to his fair 
patient, with the angry exclamation, ‘‘There, Ma*am! go and 
buy a skipping rope : lhat is all you want.** 

Mr. Abemcthy *s strong point in proscribing is generally 
addressed to the relief of the bowels, and to the lowering and 
regulation of diet and regimen. He is, consequently, much 
sought in dispeptic disorders ; and, it is stated, often refers to 
such or such a page in one of his books, where he has already 
given the remedy. The patients have only to buy the work, 
where they will find an exact description of their symptoms, 
iind a recipe for their cure. On one occasion, a lady, unsatis- 
fied with this amount of information, persisted in extracting 
from Mr. A. what she might eat, and, after suflering from her 
volubility with considerable patience for a while, he exclaimed, 
to the repeated “May 1 eat oysters. Doctor? May 1 eat 
suppers?’* ‘I’ll tell you what. Ma’am, you may eat any thing 
but the poker and the bellows, for the one is too hard of 
digestion, and the other is full of wind.” 

Tht' reported fashion of his courtship and marriage, is also 
extremely characteristic. It is told, that while attending a 
lady for several weeks, he observed those admirable qualifica- 
tions in her daughter, which he truly esteemed to be calculated 
to render the married state happy. Accordingly, on a Satur- 
day, when taking leave of his patient, he addressed her to the 
following purport. “ You are now so well, that I need not see 
you after Monday next, when I shall come and pay you my fare- 
well visit. But, in the mean time, 1 wish you and your daughter 
seriously to consider the proposal I am now about to make. 
It is abrupt and unceremonious, I am aware, but the excessive 
occupation of my time, by my professional duties, affords me 
no leisure to accomplish what I desire by the more ordinary 
course of attention and solicitation. My annual receipts 

* The i^nent accusations of being voer-bearvug, probably led some wit to disco- 
ver, that the anagram of the name of John Ahtmeth/ waa Johnny the Bear. 
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amount to £ , and I can settle £ on my wife : my 

character is g^enerally known to the public, so that you may 
readily ascertain what it is : I have seen in your daughter a 
tender and affectionate child, an assiduous and careful nurse, 
and a gentle and lady-like member of a family ; such a person 
must be all that a husband could covet, and I offer my hand 
and fortune for her acceptance. On Monday, when I call, I 
shall expect your determination ; for I really have not time for 
the routine of courtship.” In this humour, the lady was wooed 
and won : and, we believe we may add, the union has been 
felicitous in every respect. 

But we will detain our readers no farther with story- 
telling : a yet more pleasant part of our task remains to be 
performed. It is to record the humanity and liberality of Mr. 
Abemethy ; of which no small number of examples have come 
under our own eye. Where poverty and disease have pre- 
vented individuals from waiting upon him in his own house for 
advice, we have known him not only visit them constantly, 
and at inconvenient distances, without fee or reward, but 
generously supply them from his own purse with what their 
wants required. More affecting instances of charity and 
generosity, seconding the utmost exertions of medical skill, 
could not be produced from the life of any of his contempora- 
ries, (liberable and admirable as the conduct of many of them 
is,*) than from that of John Abernethy ; and if it were ours to 
strike a balance between the harmless eccentricities we have 
noticed, and the incalculable mass of good be has done, we 
would set him high among the highest on the pedestals of 
those who have done honor to a profession, second only to 
one in the scale of human hopes and happiness. 

Mr. Abemethy, though now in the vale of years, and 
declined in strength from what he formerly was, is still full of 
employment. He possesses many learned distinctions; but 
the greatest of all are those justly due to his own memorable 
labours. 

* Having olfered Mme mifcellaMous ronariu on medical men, it ii bnt an act 
of jnitice to the body, founded on the experienee of many yean, to itate, that, ae 
liberal benefacton of eociety, giving time, thefar molt valnable property, to the poor 
and raffering, and in Uie moit edectnal way* devoting themielvai to toe alleviatlim 
of miiery, we know of no profenion that can be oomparad to theln. 
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HENRY-WELBORE A6AR-ELLIS, F.S.A. 


VISCOUNT CLIFDEN. 


Towards the close of 1629, the Honorable George Agar 
Ellis, the son and heir-apparent to Lord Clifden, (of whom 
we are happy to say we have also a finely engraved Portrait 
nearly ready for this work,) published a very interesting 
historical document, under tfie title of " The Ellis Corre- 
spondence." It consisted of letters written during the impor- 
tant years 1666-7-8, and besides throwing a light upon the 
great Revolution effected at that period, made ns acquainted 
with the ancestry and family whence the subject of this 
memoir is descended. The name of Ellis was remarkably 
distinguished among those whom the political changes of the 
times brought into action ; for of six sons of the Rev. John 
Ellis, who died November 3d, 1661, the eldest was John, (to 
whom the correspondence is addressed at Dublin,) a secretary 
to the Revenue Commissioners under James 11., and after- 
wards Comptroller of the Mint and Under Secretary of State 
to William III. ; the second was Sir William Ellis, who, fol- 
lowing the fortunes of the exiled Stuarts, was Treasurer and 
Secretary of State to the Prince, yet died a Protestant at Rome; 
the third was Philip, a Jesuit of much influence at the court of 
James, and, finally, Romish Bishop of Segni, in Italy; the 
fourth, Welbore, was Protestant Bishop of Meath, and the 
direct founder of the present noble house ; and the fifth and 
sixth were in the profession of medicine and the law. 

The John Ellis, to whom these six sons were bom, traced 
his ancestry to the Conquest; from the date of which even^ 
they had been settled at Kiddall Hall, in the county of 
York* he was rector ofWaddesdon, Suffolk, and married to 
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Susanna, the daughter of William Welbore, Esq. of Cambridge. 
Welbore, their fourth son, haring acquired the most liberal 
education, and taken the degree of D.D. was, after various 
church prefennents, ordained Bishop of Kildare in 1705, and 
translated to the see of Meath in 1731, where he died about 
two years afterwards. He was a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and left by his lady, Diana, daughter of Sir John Briscoe, 
of Amberley Castle, Sussex, and grand-daughter of Nicholas, 
Earl of Banbury, two surviving children, namely, a son, Wel- 
bore, and a daughter, Anne. 

Welbore rose to high consideration in the state, and filled 
many offices of great trust and responsibility. In 1749, he 
was a Lord of Admiralty; in 1755, Vice-Treasurer of Ireland ; 
in 1763, Secretary at War; in 1765 and 1770, again Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland ; and in 1782, Secretary of State. Having 
discharged the duties of these important stations in a manner 
which signally entitled him to honorable reward, he was, in 
1794, created a peer, as Lord Mendip, of Meiidip, in the county 
of Somerset, with remainder, he having no issue, to the issue 
male of his sister Anne, by her marriage with Henry Agar, 
Esq. 

The family of Agar are of French extraction, and belonged 
to the Comte Venaissin, whence they fled, to avoid the religious 
persecutions which wasted the country, and drove its best 
citizens into banishment. They had also settled in the shire 
of York, but, by intermarrying into Ireland, they became 
landed proprietors there; and James Agar, of Gowran Castle, 
in the county of Kilkenny, sat for many years in the Irish 
Parliament, as the representative of the respective boroughs of 
Leighlin and Gowran. By his second wife, Mary, the eldest 
daughter of Sir Henry Wemyss, of Danesfort, and who lived 
to the extraordinary age of one hundred and six, he had several 
children, of whom Henry,* the eldest, married, as already 

* In sketching the noble genealogy and alliances of this family, we should state, 
that George, eldest son of James Agar, a yoanger brother of Henry, was created Lord 
Callan, and Ellis, one of his sisters. Countess of Brandon ; but neither of them left 
woe to peipetoate thoM titles. 
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mentioned, in 1733, Anne Ellis, daughter to the Bishop of 
Meath, and sister to the first Lord Mendip. 

Of this marriage were bom James, the first Baron and 
Viscount Clifden, and Charles, (third son,) Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, and founder of the Irish Earldom of Normanton ; besides 
other male and female issue. James, created Lord Clifden, July 
1776, and Viscount in 1781, was a Privy Councillor in Ireland, 
one of his Majesty's Commissioners of the Customs, and Post- 
master-General in that kingdom ; and, who, previously to his 
elevation to the peerage, had long represented the county of 
Kilkenny in Parliament. He married, in March 1760, Lucia, 
eldest daughter of John Martin, Esq., and widow of the Hon. 
H. B. Walsingham, second son of the Earl of Shannon ; by that 
lady he had, besides other ofispring, Henry-Welbore, the pre- 
sent peer, who succeeded him on the 1st of January, 1789. 

Previously to the death of his father. Lord Clifden for seve- 
ral years represented the county of Kilkenny in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and, subsequently to that event, tUl 1802, when the death 
of his uncle. Lord Mendip,* called him to the upper House, 
he took his place in the English Parliament for the borough of 
Heytesbury. He is thus, it has been observed, perhaps the 
only nobleman now alive, who has sat consecutively in four 
difierent houses of Parliament, — ^tho Irish Houses of Commons 
and Lords, and the English Houses of Commons and Lords. 
His Lordship has also for some years filled the ofiices of 
Clerk of the Privy Council in Ireland, and Recorder of 
Gowran. 

In his parliamentary life Lord Clifden has taken a promi- 
nent part upon all questions affecting the interests of Ireland, 
and has shown himself to be actuated by a constant love of 
that country upon every occasion. His Lordship's style in 
speaking is straight-forward, and to the purpose. Without 
attempting the ornaments of oratory, he is so evidently ani- 
mated by zeal, and a conviction of being correct in the views 
which he takes, that his reasoning carries much weight with it ; 
and even those who differ from him, are forced to confess that 
* On this event he nsinmed the name of Ellis. 
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nothing bnt a patriotic feeling, as pure as it is strong, is the 
soorce of his unceasing efforts to promote our national prospe- 
rity. On the late Roman Catholic question, it may readily be 
supposed. Lord Clifden was an earnest and indefatigable advo- 
cate for the measure. He was charged with the presentation 
of, we believe, several hundred of the petitions in its favour, 
and he frequently addressed the House in support of them. 
Not only did he give his vote to the Duke of Wellington, but 
in one of his speeches he warmly defended the conduct of 
Mr. Peel, and of all those who had changed their opinions as 
to the expediency, and the necessity, of this vitally important 
act, and agreed with him in considering it to be essential to the 
restoration of tranquillity and comfort in Ireland. 

His Lordship is now sixty-nine years of age, and enjoys 
the titles of Viscount Clifden, Lord Clifden, and Baron of 
Gowran, in the county of Kilkenny, and peerage of Ireland ; 
and Lord Mendip, Baron Mendip, in the county of Somerset, 
and peerage of Groat Britain. He married, 10th March, 1792, 
Lady Caroline Spencer, eldest daughter of George, third Duke 
of Marlborough, (by Lady Caroline Russell, only daughter of 
John, fourth Duke of Bedford,) who died November 23d, 1813, 
at Blenheim, in the county of Oxford, the seat of her father. 
Her family consisted of a daughter and a son, the Honorable 
Caroline Anne Agar Ellis, since deceased, and the Honorable 
George Jf^mes Welbore Agar EUis, to whom we have alluded 
at the beginning of this brief sketch, and whose literary attain- 
ments, love and patronage of the fine arts, and public spirit, 
both as a senator and an eminent and efficient promoter of 
every plan which has for its object the benefit of society, or 
the improvement of mankind, will, we trust, ere long, supply us 
with an ample and gratifying subject wherewith to adorn this 
Portrait Gallery. 

Lord Clifden’s principal residences are Gowran Castle and 
Ringwood, in the county of Kilkenny, and Roehampton, in the 
county of Surrey. 
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In the sketch of the life of Lord Grantham, the brother of the 
distinguished individual, a memoir of whom we have now the 
pleasure to lay before our readers, we gave the usual genealo- 
gical details which are necessary in tracing the ancestry of 
noble families ; and consequently there is no occasion for our 
again travelling over the same ground. All that we have to 
state of private or family history, may be comprised in a few 
words. Lord Goderich was bom November 1st, 1782; he 
w^as educated at Sunbury, at Harrow, and at Cambridge. 
On the 1st of September, 1814, he married Lady Sarah Hobart, 
only daughter of Robert, Earl of Buckinghamshire ; and, with 
his Lady, has since inherited the landed property of that 
nobleman. His Lordship has had three children : — ^the first a 
daughter, bom May 22d, 1815, who died at the interesting age 
of eleven years, on the 81st of October, 1826 ; secend, a son, 
bom in September, 1816, and who only survived throe days ; 
and, third, a son, bom October 24th, 1827, now living. 

From this domestic summary we pass to the public career 
of the noble Lord — a career of unusual variety and importance, 
and bearing upon times of such national difficulty and danger, 
as even the present portentous epoch can hardly, we trust, be 
expected to revive. 

Mr. Robinson’s first connexion with public life was in 1804, 
when he acted as Private Secretary to his relation Lord 
Haidwicke, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He quitted 
Ireland when that nobleman was recalled, after Mr. Pitt’s 
death, at the commencement of 1806, and came into Parlia- 
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ment for the first time, upon the dissolution which took place 
in the autumn of that year. He then sat for the borough 
of Carlow. When Parliament was dissolved in the spring of 
1807, he was returned for Ripon, which place he continued to 
represent for twenty successive years. In the summer of 
that year, he accompanied Lord Pembroke upon a special 
mission to Vienna, and returned to England with that 
nobleman in the following autumn. Up to the year 1809, 
Mr. Robinson took little part in the debates in Parliament; 
but he supported the new government formed under the Duke 
of Portland, in 1807, stating it to be his opinion, that the 
change was rendered necessary by the course which the 
previous administration had pursued in their communications 
with George the Third upon the subject of the Catholic 
question. At the commencement of the session of 1809, Mr. 
Robinson moved the address, and on doing so expressed in the 
strongest manner his conviction of the necessity of a vigorous 
prosecution of the war in Spain; the attack upon which 
country by Buonaparte, he truly characterized as being as 
unjust in its design, as it was perfidious in its execution. 
In the spring of the same year he was appointed Under 
Secretary of State, by Lord Castlereagb, who then held the 
seals of the Colonial and War department; and when that 
noble lord quitted office in the subsequent September, upon 
occasion of the unhappy dificrences in the Cabinet, which 
terminated in a duel between his Lordship and Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Robinson felt himself bound in honor to retire at the 
same time although we have reason to believe that he was 
most strongly urged by Mr. Perceval, then at the head of the 
government, either to retain his office as Under Secretary ol 
State, or to accept of a seat at the Board of Treasury or 
Admiralty. Although, however, he felt himself compelled 
by a sense of duty to decline these offers, he did not take 
part in the formidable opposition by which Mr. Perceval’s 
government was assailed, upon the opening of the session 
of 1810. We find him, on the contrary, strenuously sup- 
porting the proposition of the government to grant an annuity 
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of £2000 to the Dnke of Wellinpfton, in consideration of his 
eminent services in the preceding^ campaign, which some 
individuals then in Parliament greatly undervalued, and 
endeavoured to depreciate. In the summer of that year, his 
near relation, Mr. Charles Yorke, was appointed First Lord of 
the Admiralty; and at his request, and with the entire con- 
currence and approbation of Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Robinson 
accepted a seat at that board. He remained in that situation 
til] 1812, when, upon the lamentable death of Mr. Perceval, 
and the accession of Lord Liverpool to the head of the 
government, he became a member of the Privy Council, and 
was appointed Vice-President of the Board of Trade, upon 
the resignation of Mr. Rose.* At that time, no salary was 
attached to the office of Vice-President, and Mr. Robinson 
became one of the Lords of the Treasury, which he subse- 
quently gave up, upon being made Joint Paymaster of the 
Forces. The latter situation was soon after abolished, and 
a regular salary assigned to the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Robinson held that post till the 
commencement of 1816; and upon the death of Mr. Rose, 
and the resignation of Lord Clancarty, he succeeded the 
latter as President of the Board of Trade, and the former as 
Treasurer of the Navy: the necessity of holding the two 
offices at the same time, being occasioned by the circumstance 
of there being no salary whatever attached to the higher office 
of President, although one had been assigned by act of Par- 
liament to the inferior post of Vice-President. He became 
also at the same time a member of the Cabinet. He dis- 
charged the duties of the important and responsible post of 
President of the Board of Trade for six years ; and at the 
commencement of 1823, his late Majesty was graciously 
pleased, upon the retirement of Lord Bexley, to appoint 
him to the more arduous and distinguished situation of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

* In the winter of 1818 , Mr. Robinson accompanied Lord Castlereagh to the 
Continent, and thus became personally cognizant of all the interesting and great 
events which terminated in the overthrow of Buonaparte’s power. 
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When Mr. Canning was appointed to the head of the govern- 
ment in 1827^ ho necessarily took the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in conjunction with that of First Lord of the 
Treasury; Mr. Robinson was then honored with the dignity 
of the peerage, by the title of Viscount Goderich, which had 
been borne by his maternal ancestor, the last Duke of Kent, of 
the family of Grey; and the seals of the Colonial Office were, at 
the same time, placed in his hands. Upon the death of Mr. 
Canning in August 1827, the late king conferred upon Lord 
Goderich the elevated station of First Lord of the Treasury, 
which he held for a few months only, under circumstances of 
no ordinary difficulty, and resigned in the month of January, 
1828. 

It thus appears, that during eighteen years Lord Godeiich 
filled various situations in public life, some of which were ol‘ 
great importance, and connected with tlie highest interests oi 
the state; and although it would be going far beyond the scope 
and object of the present biographical sketch, if we wert' to 
enter into any detailed consideration of the mode in which he 
fulfilled the various duties which devolved upon him, we 
nevertheless think, that we should not do him justice, if we 
omitted altogether to advert to it. He was connected with the 
Board of Trade for upwards oi ten years; and although, in the 
first instance, the Earl of Clancarty discharged the duties of 
President, that nobleman, we believe, ceased to attend the 
Board after the month of November, 1813. being appointed 
ambassador to Holland, so that for four years the whole 
business of the department fell upon Lord Goderich as Vice- 
President, although at that time he was not a member of the 
Cabinet. The extraordinary duration and peculiar character 
of the war, which terminated in 1814, had placed all the com- 
mercial relations of this country in so strange and perplexed a 
situation, that the restoration of peace did not ofier any imme- 
diate means of determining what ought to be the precise nature 
of the regulations under which they should thereafter be carried 
on. Our currency was in a very unsatisfactory state, and 
Parliament had not as yet pronounced any thing like a 
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definitive opinion upon its future condition. Our taxes in 
every branch were enormously high; and, as Lord Goderich has 
correctly expressed it upon more than one occasion, had un- 
avoidably been imposed rather to meet an immediate fiscal 
necessity, than adopted from any prospective consideration of 
the consequences to which such heavy burdens might ulti- 
mately lead. The price of every thing, whether intended for 
home or foreign consumption, was thus, by the combined ope- 
ration of a depreciated currency and an excessive rate of 
taxation, unnaturally high. In the mean time, and under these 
circumstances, it was not to be expected that the trade of the 
i^orld, which had been long cramped, restricted, and distorted, 
by the inevitable efiects of Buonaparte’s continental system 
and of our retaliatory policy, during the last years of the war, 
could at once revert to a natural and healthy state. Many 
new interests had grown up; many new prejudices had appa- 
rently been engendered, and many old ones confirmed: and 
even if it had been possible to see at one glance what ought to 
be the course of our policy, no one could pretend to say what 
might be the views or principles of other countries in similar 
circumstances. But we think wc are entitled to state, judg- 
ing by the sentiments expressed and the course pursued by 
Lord Goderich, even at an early period after the final cessa- 
tion of tile war, that he was satisfied that the real policy would 
be to break as soon as possible through the trammels of restric- 
tion, and aliove all, of prohibition, which had so long existed, 
and from which, but for the intervention of the French revolu- 
tionary war, there is now no doubt that Mr. Pitt would have 
departed. 

The first great question which Mr. Robinson, as Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, submitted to Parlia- 
ment, was the Com bill of 1815: at that time he was not a 
member oi‘ the cabinet, and may therefore be considered as 
having acted an executive rather than a deliberative part, in 
proposing that measure : but in opening the subject, he seems 
to have studiously avoided taking up the extravagant and high 
ground upon which many persons, active supporters of restric- 
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tive corn laws, were desirous of placing the general policy of 
agricultural protection: and nothing could manifest more 
strongly how little he was disposed to favour a high 
restrictive system in matters of this sort, as a permanent 
arrangement, than his declaration at the commencement of his 
speech, that he considered the question as a choice, not only of 
difficulties, but of positive evils; and upon all subsequent 
occasions he has not only strenuously opposed every attempt 
(and they were neither few nor inactive) to increase the 
restrictive character of the com laws, but has cordially sup- 
ported every measure calculated to relax the rigour of that 
which an immense majority of Parliament enacted in 1815. 

In Uie same year, 1815, the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade had an opportunity of showing the principles upon which 
he wished the commercial interests of the country to proceed, 
in a negotiation with which he was intrusted, together with 
Mr. Goulburn and Dr. Adams, for settling our commercial rela- 
tions with the United States. In this instmment, the principle 
of what is called ** reciprocity” in respect to duties, either 
directly or indirectly aflecting navigation, was established ; and 
Mr. Robinson (by whose advice, in this mat ter, it is probable that 
the government was not uninfluenced,) thus gave additional efl'ect 
to a principle which Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville had recognized 
in their negotiations with Mr. Jay in 1794, and which had been 
adopted in 1810 in our commercial treaties with Portugal and 
Brazil. This arrangement with the United States, which was to 
last for three years only, was afterwards renewed for ten years in 
1818, by a treaty again negotiated by Lord Goderich. Subsequent 
treaties with other powers have since given a further develop- 
ment to this system, and, notwithstanding all the clamour 
which has been raised upon the subject, we can confidently 
refer to the various returns laid before Parliament, as con- 
taining an unanswerable reiiitation of all that has been 
advanced against it, and an unequivocal proof that it has not 
been followed by any of those formidable consequences to the 
interests of British navigation, which were so confidently pre- 
dicted by the enemies of this judicious change. 
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It was, however, a considerable time before the public mind 
appeared to be prepared for any material alteration in onr com- 
mercial system; and Mr. Robinson, who frinn his situation 
had so many opportunities of knowing how this fact stood, 
urged this consideration, in 1816, as one of his reasons for 
objecting to a motion made by Mr. Brougham, having that 
alteration for its object. It is material, however, to observe, that 
although Mr. Robinson opposed Mr. Brougham's motion, he 
acquiesced in the most unqualified manner in the truth of the 
general principles which he had laid do^n, and seemed gladly 
to avail himself of the opportunity which the question afforded, 
of showing to the public the nature of those views of liberal policy 
in commercial matters, of the abstract vrisdom of which the 
government was convinced, and which subsequent events have 
happily enabled Parliament successfully to adopt. At length, 
in 1820, an occasion occurred which appeared to furnish the 
means of, at least, laying the foundation of the contemplated 
change. A petition was presented to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Baring, signed by a most numerous, respectable, and intel- 
ligent body of merchants, laying down the soundest principles 
of commercial policy, and calling upon Parliament to consider 
the propriety of giving effect to them. Mr. Baring supported 
the prayer of the petition in an admirable and convincing 
speech, and Mr. Robinson hailed its presentation as an event 
of great importance, and professed the readiness and anxiety 
of his Majc.sty*s government to give to its contents the most 
favourable consideration. A committee was subsequently ap- 
pointed, over which Mr. Wallace, (then Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, and now Lord Wallace,) presided; and many 
important measures, and, especially the establishment of many 
important principles, resulted from its labours. 

In themeantime,no part of our commercial system had become 
of more vital consequence, or required more instantly a wise 
revision, than that which affected the intercourse of our colonies, 
both with one another, and with other parts of the world. During 
the war, our laws upon this subject had been fluctuating and 
indeterminate; but it became obvious, in a few years after the 
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return of peace, that the state of things existing in the ancient 
Spanish colonies, the new situation of Brazil, and, generally, 
the altered condition of the commercial world at large, were 
quite incompatible with the maintenance of our old systematic 
exclusion of foreign trade with the colonies. Accordingly wc 
find, that, in the year 1822, Mr. Robinson proposed to parlia- 
ment, and successfully carried through, two very important 
measures relating to our colonial commerce. It is not necessary 
to go into detail respecting their provisions; but it is demon- 
strable, from what has been stated, that they proceeded upon 
the principle that our colonics were entitled to seek from the 
mother country a more free admission, than had hitherto been 
given to them, into the advantages of general commerce; an 
admission not only called for upon principles of justice tow ards 
the colonics, but likely to conduce to the general welfare of all 
his Majesty’s dominions. Whilst wc entindy appro\e of the 
object of these measures, we have to regret (in which we dou1>t 
not Lord Goderich now joins) that their adoption had been so 
long delayed. 

When Lord Goderich was entrusted with the seals of the 
Exchequer, in 1823, circumstances were, in many respects, 
favourable to him. Considerable reductions had previously 
taken place in the public expenditure, various taxes had been 
materially diminished, and the produce of the Revenue was 
improving. The ratio between income and expenditure bad 
become such as to leave a considerable surplus, and his 
Lordship lost no time in availing himself of this circumstance, 
for the purpose of commencing a systematic diminution of our 
heavy taxation, which upon every account he deemed to be 
essential to the well-doing of our finances. He opened the 
subject to the House of Commons at an unusually early period 
of the session, (a practice to which he uniformly adhered in 
subsequent years.) and, after showing that the surplus might 
he taken at £7,200,000, be proposed an immediate reduction 
of direct taxes to the amount of £2,200,000, or £2,900,000, 
including the whole of the assessed taxes in Ireland. He 
appears to have thought that many reasons combined to 
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render it more advisable to make at once this great redaction 
upon the assessed taxes, which were felt by ail classes to press 
with peculiar severity ; and the satisfaction with which this 
measure was received by the public, justified his determination. 
He took, however, at the same time another step in the redac- 
tion of duties, founded upon a difierent principle, to which it is 
material to advert, not only on account of its intrinsic impcnrU 
ance, but* because he afterwards carried it still further with 
the most complete success. There had long prevailed, both in 
Ireland and in Scotland, an extensive and most mischievous 
system of illicit distillation : various moans had been resorted 
to for suppressing it, but without success ; and the description 
which Lord Goderich gave of its evil character and conse- 
quences, was in no degree overcharged. There seemed to 
remain no alternative but such an eflectual diminution of the 
duty upon spirits in that part of the united kingdom, as would 
take away from the illicit distiller the temptation to prosecute 
his unlawful and demoralizing traffic. No diminution, how- 
ever, would have proved effectual, that was not carried to an 
extent which many might have thought would cost the revenue 
more than, upon Lord Goderich’s calculation, it could afford. 
He, however, came to a different conclusion ; and although the 
loss to the revenue consequent upon the diminution which he pro- 
posed, would have been no less than £800,000 per annum, if the 
measure did not effect its object of stopping illicit distillation, 
he nevertheless was so satisfied that it would fully answer the 
intended purpose, that he did not hesitate to incur the risk, 
stating at the time his entire conviction, that in the result no 
loss whatever to the revenue would be sustained. The accounts 
since laid before parliament entirely warrant this anticipation. 
Lord Goderich acted upon this principle upon various subse- 
quent occasions, and during the four years in which he was 
charged with the duties of Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
repealed taxes to the amount of no less than £9,000,000. It 
is not necessary to go into detail upon this subject, but it may 
be stated generally, that his plan appears to have been to apply 
the modification of taxes systematically to the following objects. 
9 
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I. The diminution of the annoyance and pressure of the direct 
or assessed taxes. 2. The suppression of smuggling, and the 
extension of legitimate commerce, by the diminution of duties 
either highly restrictive, or positively prohibitive. 3. Tlie 
extension of the home consumption of various articles, the 
duties upon which were so high as to constitute a material 
portion of their total charge to the consumer. Differences may 
naturally exist as to the precise mode in which these principles 
were applied, but no one, we think, can deny that they were 
sound in themselves ; and Lord Goderich has since had the 
gratification of finding that his hopes of effecting good have 
been completely realized, and that a reduction of duties 
amounting to £9,000,000 has not upon an average cost the 
Revenue more than £2,000,000 ; a sum considerably less than 
he had ventured to anticipate, and evincing a large and regular 
increase in the consumption, by the mass of the people, of all 
articles charged with duty. Wliilst these measures were in 
progress, we find, upon reference to the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, that Lord Goderich’s attention was also steadily applied 
to a reduction of the great expense of collecting the Revenue, and 
many important measures, aiming at that object, were carried 
into effect ; and although it is obvious that the full benefit of 
such measures cannot in any case be attained at once, a great 
diminution of the charge was immediately brought about. Our 
limits will not permit us to enlarge upon other parts of Lord 
Goderich’s administration of the finances, which iievertheless 
involve questions of much interest in themselves : but in the 
year 1825, events took place, commonly called the panic, to 
which we feel bound to advert, because Lord Goderich has 
been most unjustly charged with having first tended to promote 
it by the exaggerated picture which he drew in that year of the 
prosperous condition of the country, and of having afterwards 
accelerated its effects by the language which he used, in con- 
junction with Lord Liverpool, upon the subject of country 
banks in England, in a correspondence with the Governor of 
the Bank. With respect to the first charge, we will give his 
defence in his own words, as delivered in the House of Com- 
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mons in the year 1826 : " By coming boldly to the discussion of 
that remedy, it would be seen that the difficulties of the plan 
which he had suggested had been considerably overrated, and 
that the fears of the country bankers had been carried to an 
extravagant length. And when he mentioned the country 
bankers, let him not be misunderstood. He condemned the 
law under which they acted, but he did not condemn them. 
It was to the system, and not to the men, that ho alluded ; and 
it was that system which he was anxious to alter. As to the 
individuals connected with the present private banks,he believed 
tirmly that generally they were entitled to the highest praise for 
honor, integrity, and stability. It was the system under which 
they acted, that produced the evil ; and he felt convinced, that 
the alteration in that law which he now submitted to the com- 
mittee, would not have the effect of shaking that confidence 
which the country was disposed to place in them.’* — ^Wc will 
add on our own part, that we quite concur in these statements, 
and that we cannot take so narrow a view of the condition of 
such a country as this, as to conceive that it is to be estimated 
by the events of one particular year. Human foresight cannot 
anticipate every fluctuation of circumstances ; human prudence 
cannot avert every casual evil ; the duty of the Minister and the 
Legiblator is to act upon sound principles, with honest inten- 
tions ; and he may confidently entertain the hope of seeing 
most of those difficulties which are incident to civil society, 
successfully overcome. 

With respect to the second charge to which we have 
alluded, it has always appeared to us to be perfectly unfounded. 
It proceeds upon a sort of assumption that the correspondence 
in question preceded the panic, whereas it did not take place, 
and certainly was not made public, till long after confidence 
had begun to revive, and business had reverted to its natural 
channels. The first symptom of the panic took place in August 
1825, when the Plymouth bank failed. It is now known to 
have long been in a rotten condition ; but its dealings were 
extensive, and the consequences of its failure spread far and 
wide, producing universal alarm: other ba nk s gave way in suc- 
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cession, both in London and the country; some which were per- 
fectly sound were severely run upon, and exposed to great 
danger ; the value of all public securities rapidly deteriorated ; 
the stocks fell; money was hastily and extensively drawn out 
of the Savings* Banks; Exchequer bills, which had been at a 
high premium, fell to a discount, and many holders of them 
required money in lieu of fresh bills, when the period of payment 
came round. The Bank of England in the mean time was 
exposed to a formidable drain upon its specie, and we have 
good reason to believe that many influential persons urged 
upon the ministers the absolute necessity of an order of council, 
to prevent the Bank from paying its notes in gold. The 
government, however, firmly resisted every suggestion of that 
sort; they saw the tremendous evils which would infallibly 
result from its adoption, and they had good reason at the time, 
from a variety of concurrent circumstances, to deny its necessity 
and even its expediency. The event justified their firmness ; and 
it was not until all immediate cause of alarm was over, and the 
Bank relieved from any chance of danger, that Lord Liverpool 
and Lord Goderich called upon that body to consider in what 
mode the country might be best protected against the recur- 
rence of so great a mischief. The correspondence in question 
was not laid before Parliament till the month of February, 
182 U. It is then evident, that even if exception may reason- 
ably be taken to any particular expressions in that corre- 
spondence, no part of the previous panic can by possibility be 
ascribed to it. We have not space to notice with any particu- 
larity the measures brought forward by Lord Liverpool and 
his colleague, for improving, as they thought, the condition of 
our currency ; but with respect to the first, which provided for the 
extinction of the one-pound notes at an earlier period than was 
settled by the then existing law. Lord Liverpool and Bdr. Robinson 
proceeded upon the principle, that the inconveniences which 
might be felt from the want of the smaller notes, and the possi- 
ble contraction of the general currency which it might occasion, 
would be fairly counterbalanced by the security which all other 
iaaues of Bank paper would derive from it; and as to the other 
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measure which was intended to give greater facilities to the 
establishment of country banks upon the Scotch system, but 
which was rendered comparatively inoperative from the diffi- 
culties arising out of the Bank Charter, we will only say upon 
this occasion, that we agree with what Lord Goderich stated 
last session in the House of Lords, that the time is fast approach- 
ing when these difficulties tnus/ be entirely removed. Whilst 
Lord Goderich was thus carrying on the duties of his particular 
department, we find him taking his share as a member of the 
government, in many of the general questions which were dis- 
cussed during that time. He earnestly co-operated with Mr. 
Huskisson in all his arrangements for giving greater freedom 
to the operations of commerce; he was a regular supporter 
of the Catholic question, in the final success of which no one 
rejoiced more warmly than he did, and when the conduct of the 
British government in respect to the attack of France upon 
Spain, in 1822, was animadverted upon, he took a prominent 
line in its defence, deprecating the war, which a more direct 
interference on our part would infallibly have produced, upon 
the ground that, a war undertaken upon that occasion would 
have led to consequences of most serious import ; inasmuch 
as he felt persuaded that the source of future discord 
in Europe, would be found not in disputes about territo- 
rial limits, commercial pretensions, or family claims to royal 
succession, but in great differences of principle as to internal 
government, where the desire of maintaining uncontrolled 
authority, would be arrayed in unmitigated hostility against 
the call for unqualified freedom; a war in short of extremes, in 
which lawful authority and rational freedom might both be lost. 
May we hope that we are not fated to see this contest raging 
in our days ! 

When Mr. Canning was appointed First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, in 1827, Lord Goderich did not feel that he should be 
justified in taking the course followed by several of his col- 
leagues and friends; and having no personal or public grounds, 
that could justify his refusal to act under Mr. Canning, he 
determined to remain with him, and aoc^ted the seals of the 
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ColoDial department. In coming to this decision, he does not 
appear to have been influenced by considerations of mere 
personal attachment to Mr. Canning, with whom his connex- 
ion, though always friendly, had never been one of long 
established private intercourse. But he has always expressed 
a high opinion of his talents ; l)e thought his character and 
conduct most cruelly and unjustly traduced, and he appears 
to have shared those principles of public policy of which 
Mr. Canning was the powerful and eloquent advocate. 
Lamenting, therefore, as he did, the breaking up of old 
political connexions which took place at that period, Lord 
Goderich, as he could not ascribe it to any thing justly impu- 
table to Mr. Canning, felt that an abandonment of him on his 
part, would have been at once dishonorable and unjustifiable. 

On the loss of that distinguished man, his late Majesty, as 
we have already said, was pleased to send for Lord Goderich, 
and place in his hands the office of First Lord of tiie Trea- 
sury. It has been understood that it was the wish of his Ma- 
jesty, in any arrangements for successors in office, which might 
be found necessary in con.sequencc of the vacancy created by 
the death of Mr. Canning, that no proceeding should be adopted 
which should, by the introduction of individuals not before be- 
longing to the government, change its general character cither 
as to men or measures. Lord Goderich, therefore, succeeded 
to all the difficulties which belonged to the composition of 
Mr. Canning’s administration. It will be in the recollection of 
cotemporarics, that great doubts were entertained, as to the 
possibility of Mr. Canning being abh to keep the government 
which he had formed together, and yet the following short 
analysis of its component parts will show, that independently 
of the great personal sway which his unrivalled talents as an 
orator gave him in the House of Commons, he had, as com- 
pared with Lord Goderich, an incomparably better chance of 
successfully cementing the somewhat heterogeneous elements of 
which the Cabinet was composed. 

Mr. Canning’s government was composed of moderate 
Whigs, moderate Tories, and of a few Tories of less liberal 
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principles. The first party, at the head of which was Lord 
Lansdowne, had almost adopted Mr. Canning as their poli- 
tical leader, and had certainly, on the defection of his former 
colleagues, enabled him by their support to form a govern- 
ment; but their adoption was confined to bitn personally. 
The moderate Tories were chiefly composed of Mr. Canning’s 
personal friends, on whom he could confidently rely. These 
two parties concurred in opinion on the great domestic 
question of Catholic Emancipation. In the third party, very 
inferior in number to the other two, the leading personage in 
station and talent was the Lord Chancellor, Lord Lynd- 
hurst ; but as he had been selected by Mr. Canning, it may be 
assumed, that difference of opinion upon the one question 
of Catholic Elmancipation, would not have prevented the 
fullest identity of interest, as to the maintenance of the 
government. Among the principal Whigs it is also to be 
observed, that Lord Carlisle (a member of the Cabinet) was a 
personal friend of Mr. Canning, and that Lord Holland, a 
zealous supporter of the new government,, had aiways been 
united in habits of very intimate intercourse with the Minister. 

Lord Goderich, on the contrary, had not been adopted by 
the moderate Whigs as a leader; among the moderate Tories in 
his government, there were none who united the character of 
personal friends and political adherents ; and although of the 
third and least numerous party, Mr. Herries had been recom- 
mended by him to the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it is clear from subsequent events, that Mr. Uerries did not 
feel himself in any degree bound to his Lordship as bis political 
chief. Lord Goderich was therefore placed at the head of a 
government composed of parties imperfectly united, and over 
any or all of which he had decidedly no previous personal influ- 
ence. Mr. Canning possessing that influence, might have kept 
down the mutual jealousies of Whigs and Tories; but even with 
all the advantages which he individually had, the first vacancy 
in a Cabinet office would probably have led to a struggle for 
filling it up, that might have destroyed the Ministry. We 
can, therefore, easily imagine, that Lord Goderich, in obeying 
his late Majesty’s commands, must have yielded rather to a 
sense of duty, than to the dictates of ambition. It is not our 
intention, however, nor does it fall under the scope of this 
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memoir, to examine the particnlar events that produced the dis- 
solution of his administration, and we shall therefore con- 
clude our remarks on this period, by stating^, that in his public 
measures there was no departure from the principles of foreign 
or domestic policy by which Mr. Canning had been regulated, 
or from any which he had himself professed or adopted as the 
rule of his own conduct. 

Having thus briefly noticed Lord Goderich’s conduct 
as one of the king’s servants, it only remains for us to 
observe, that he appears in no degree to have given up his 
interest in public matters, since he has ceased to hold a public 
situation. He is constant in his attendance upon the House 
of Lords, and shares in most of its important debates. During 
the last session particularly, he took a very active part ; and 
besides the attention which he paid to the great questions of 
our foreign policy as they arose in debate, he took more oppor- 
tunities than one of bringing under the consideration of the 
House, important matters of trade, currency, and finance, with 
which his previous duties had made him conversant, and upon 
the right understanding of which so many and such high 
interests materially depend. 

To conclude : In preparing this memoir, we have been led 
to enter more minutely into a public life of some twenty years, 
than could be expected firom us ; but the opinions and policy of 
a statesman who has taken so distinguished a part in all the 
great questions on which the prosperity of the country depends, 
is wdl worthy of attention both for the past and future. — 
Whether we may see Lord Goderich in oflice, or out, we must 
contemplate him as an individual endeared to the country by 
his consistency and integrity. 

We will not speak of his enlarged and liberal views, of his 
power of ajqplkatkm to business, of his great practical ability — 
but we will say, that if sterling honesty and purity of principle 
can entitle a man to the confidence of a nation. Lord Goderich 
justly enjoys that confidence, and may be looked to as a patriot 
and friend, whatever betides us in these fickle times. 
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The life of even the most eminent scholar offers tittle of 
diversity for the pen of the biographer. Richard Porbon, 
the most distinguished Grecian of the age, lived and died, 
though certainly not without experiencing a snfficient portion 
of those vicissitudes which touch the humblest private sphere, 
yet without making any figure in the great events which 
affected the course of far less gifted men, in the general agita- 
tion of their country and of the world. A revolution in 
modem Greece produced no such effect upon his pursuits, as the 
discovery of a new reading in the Hernba of an ancient Greek 
dramatist ; and a period of wars, and rumonis of wars, was 
passed in much of the tranquillity of academic groves and 
learned devotion. Well might Dyer say, in his "Poet's 
Tale,” (1797,) 

Ponon in Grecian lore yon reckon great ; 

Will Pozion e’er be Minister of State f 

Richard Person was bom on Christmas-day, 1759, being the 
eldest of three sons and one daughter, the children of Huggin 
Person, the worthy and sensible Parish Clerk of East Ruston, 
in Norfolk. His father appears to have had a just apprecia- 
tion of the value of early tuition; and, indeed, to have antici- 
pated by his sagacity what have since been considered im- 
provements of later dates. He carefully and wisely cultivated 
the intellect of his children ; and, by his system of instraction, 
laid the sure foundations of those profound acquirements which 
afterwards contributed to the fame of his first-bom. Richard 
was taught by him all the common rules of arithmetic without 
the aid of slate or pencil, paper or pen ; so that, previous to his 
ninth year he was advanced to the cube root, by the force of 
mind and memory alone. By this means his faculties were 
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admirably disciplined ; and as the necessity of retaining what he 
had acquired, led to the constant exercise of his powers of 
recollection, the basis was thus laid of that extraordinary talent 
which he possessed to the end of his days. But, useful and 
wonderful as was this quality, it was not the only good graft 
implanted by his mode of education. The child was brought 
to think closely, to apply intensely to any given subject, to 
arrange ideas, and reduce them to order ; and thus to solve, as it 
were at a glance, problems and questions so difficult, that per- 
sons of understanding were obliged to resort to long calculations 
for their exposition, q, e. d. 

But, even at an earlier age, means no less beneficial and 
efficacious were employed in instructing Richard. He was 
taught to read and write simultaneously, much upon the 
principle of the celebrated Madras system introduced by Dr. 
Bell, and now so widely adopted. With chalk upon a board, 
or with his finger in sand, he was made to trace the letters, 
and to understand them, as soon as he could give utterance to 
their names. All children are imitative, and the disposition is 
strengthened and increased by setting them to work in this 
fashion ; no wonder, then, that with such an organization and 
capacity as young Porson was endowed with, he should have 
been so delighted with his new art as to practise it continually. 
Wo are informed, that every wall in his father’s house, and 
every spot accessible to his eye and hand, were covered with 
inscriptions, executed in the neatest manner, and in characters 
finely delineated—qualifications which he ever after retained, 
as his beautiful manuscripts very amply testify. His first 
schoolmaster, too, happened to be an excellent teacher of writ- 
ing, wliich confirmed this habit : his name was Summers, a plain 
but intelligent individual, to whom Richard, at the age of nine 
years, was sent for that education which the village school 
afforded — English reading, arithmetic, the rudiments of Latin, 
in which he was well grounded, and penmanship. It has, 
indeed, been regretted by several of his friends, that Poison 
should have imbibed so powerful a predilection for copying, 
which, in their opinion, often diverted him from original 
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composition, and, in reality, influenced his whole literary 
career, and made him an annotator rather than a distinct and 
eminent author. Be this as it may, although we doubt that the 
mere habit of writing a fine hand could alter the bent of dispo- 
sition, certain it is that his notations, not only on his own books 
and MSS., but in Dr. Burney’s library, purchased for the 
British Museum, are as exquisite in form, and as abundant in 
quantity, as they are curious and important in matter. 

With the village teacher, Mr. Summers, who was, how- 
ever, a respectable scholar, Richard continued three years; 
during which time his father pursued his primary plan for 
exercising his memory, by causing him daily to repeat his 
lessons and tasks to him at home, exactly as he had learnt them, 
and without any transposition or confusion. Thus cultivated, 
the boy, at twelve years old, had attracted much notice ; and, 
among others, that of the Reverend Mr. Hewitt, then engaged in 
educating his own children, who was struck by his invincible 
propensity to study, and the remarkable tenacity with which 
he retained all that he had acquired. This gentleman accord- 
ingly took Richard and his younger brother Thomas under his 
charge, and instructed them in the classics. Both made rapid 
improvement; but the progress of Richard is represented as 
astonishing. He was looked upon as a prodigy, and strangers 
became deeply interested in his future prospects. Among these, 
Mr. Norris, a wealthy and benevolent neighbour, was the most 
active. He submitted the abilities of Richard to a very severe 
test, and being satisfied of their extent and extraordinary nature, 
liberally sent him to Eton, in the month of August, 1774. 

It is a pleasant thing to contemplate the precocious genius 
of an obscure country lad, thus chaUenging the admiration and 
the kindness of the opulent and good ; and paving the way to the 
highest honors which can reward literary exertions and trans- 
mit an immortal name to the latest posterity. Porson was 
worthy of the selection. At Eton he displayed great superi- 
ority of intellect. His biographers describe him as devouring 
learning, as if increase of appetite **did grow with what it fed 
on and exhibiting resources of application beyond all com- 
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parison. It is, perhaps, the vice of memoir writing;, to heighten 
and exaggerate the merits of their subjects ; and, confessedly a 
youth of incomparably more than common promise, as Person 
at this time was, we suspect that something of colouring has 
been laid on this portion of his life. Dr. Goodall, whose evi- 
dence is not to be impeached, allows the possession of great 
faculties to his pupil ; yet he says, that on coming to Eton he 
knew but little of prosody, and had made comparatively small 
progress in Greek ; that his general scholarship was of a first- 
rate order, but that in school exercises he was surpassed by 
several of his contemporaries, and, among others, by the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley. Dr. Goodall hence concludes, that while at 
Eton he was not to be considered the vastly superior person 
which he made himself at Cambridge ; though eminently gifted 
with qualities to sanction the most exalted expectations. And 
this must have been the case, for the upper boys adopted him 
into their society ; and he was their companion, friend, and 
helper. In their learned difficulties be was their oracle, and in 
their frolics their hearty associate. The serious labours of the 
school, and the playful revels of the hours of relaxation, seem 
to have been alike congenial to him ; and ere yet unclouded 
by the loss of friends, by cares, or by disappointments, he 
might esteem this the golden and happy period of his existence. 
Indeed, he always cast a retrospect upon it with fervent 
delight. The drama called ** Out of the Frying Pan into the 
Fire,” which he wrote for exhibition in their long chamber, he 
was wont to repeat with exulting emotions ; nor was there a 
theme so obviously dear to bis heart, as the remembrance and 
description of this halcyon era, the sports in which he partook, 
and the compositions, or grave or gay, which he contributed to 
the general stock of young competition and enjoyments. 

But the cloud came o’er the spirit of this dream. Even so 
early in life his constitution was seriously impaired by an 
imposthume upon the lungs, and bis malady was aggravated 
by the lamented death of his patron, Mr. Norris. The im- 
posthume was removed without the access of fatal consump- 
tion, as was apprehended ; but his mind was afflicted by the 
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loss of bis patron, and his frame debilitated by the effects of 
his dangerous disorder. Through the assistance of some 
generous friends, he was, however, enabled still to pursue his 
studies at Eton ; a fund being raised for that purpose, and also 
to provide for his maintenance at Cambridge. We believe Sir 
George Baker was at the head of this laudable design, as 
treasurer ; but Bishop Bagott, Dr. Poynter, Dr. Hammond, 
Prebendary of Norwich, and particularly Mrs. Mary Turner, 
were its principal supporters ; and the subscription was after- 
wards swelled by several of his Etonian contemporaries. It 
sufficed to afford Mr. Porson an annual stipend throughout 
his life ; and, some years after his death, his executors, Mr. 
Banks and Dr. Burney, found a balance of £400 Navy five 
per Cents unappropriated, which they applied to the founda- 
tion of an annual prize, of a book or books, to the amount 
of the interest, for the best translations, into Greek verse, of 
passages from Shakspeaie, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Massinger. 

From Eton, it might be expected that Porson would go to 
King’s College ; but this hope was disappointed, and towards the 
close of 1777 he entered of Trinity College, Cambridge, whither 
his great reputation had preceded him. He was received as a 
favoured son, and regarded as a youth of extraordinary endow- 
ments, which were calculated to reflect lustre upon the seat of 
his education. No estimate could be more fully realized. In 
every branch of study to which he applied himself, he outstripped 
all rivalry, and attained the utmost excellence. It is true, 
that his first dry-nurse, mathematics, was not courted by him 
to any remarkable issue ; for the prospect of a Craven scholar- 
ship (which, however, did not become vacant till long after) 
turned him to the classics, and to these he applied with such 
surprising vigour and mastery, that he speedily shone forth as 
one of the most learned and accomplished, if not the most 
learned and accomplished, scholar in Europe. As a thing of 
course, he got the medal in 1781 ; was elected a Fellow ; and, 
in 1785, took his degree of M. A. 

Time rolled on, but not unoccupied, till the period when he 
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must either^ according to the statutes of the University, make 
his election of the Church as a profession for life, or resign his 
fellowship. He had, in the interim, furnished some notes for 
a Cambridge edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis (1785) ; and the 
year approached that was to fix his future fate. It cost him, 
we are told, a long and painiiil struggle to abandon a certain 
for a precarious course of existence ; but as we gather from 
some of his writings, and particularly from his Letter to Arch- 
deacon Travis, his reason and his principles were so cogent 
against subscribing to the Articles, as to prevail over his 
worldly interests, and he finally determined to relinquish the 
Church, and trust to his literary toils for honorable independ- 
ence. It is not to be inferred from this decision, though by it, 
and his Letters to Travis, he forfeited the friendship of Mr. 
Turner, who viewed the Letters as a calumnious attack on 
Christianity, that Porson was inimical to the religion and 
religious establishment of the country; on the contrary, he 
ever professed a profound respect for the one, and never in his 
gayest moments expressed the slightest disrespect for the other 
He was neither with the infidel nor the scoffer, nor did the 
profundity of his research teach him to be a caviller and a 
sceptic. Endowed with liberal sentiments, his strong sense 
guided him in a rational road, and he perceived, that to change 
was not always to amend, and that, in attempting to remove 
imperfections, though acknowledged to exist, still greater evils 
might be introduced, by the most plausible and beautiful 
theories. 

At the epoch of his Collegiate life which we have now reached, 
it is stated that the disingenuousness of an individual prevented 
Poison firom obtaining a lay fellowship, which would have 
smoothed his way, and afforded him ease and comfort ; as it 
was, he was thrown (indignant at such treatment, and looking 
forward with bitterness and anguish) upon the stormy and 
doubtful sea of literature; a noble vessel, to be sure, but 
poorly provided with his Greek Ph>fe8Sorship of forty pounds 
a year, to which he was soon after elected, and the interest of 
the fund already alluded to. But a man of his talents, whose 
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boyhood and early youth had secured him friends, was not likely 
to be deserted at this trying crisis, when he had enlarged the 
boundaries of his fame, and deserved fartherfavourby his conduct. 
On the contrary, he was cheered by sympathy and assistance; 
and though without a profession, and with an enfeebled consti- 
tution, his prospects were neither dark nor gloomy. In 1788-9 the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (that valuable repository of curious and 
useful intelligence, now on the eve of completing the hundredth 
year of its periodical publication) contained the Travis cor- 
respondence ; and, in 1790, a small octavo gave ns, in a separate 
form, the celebrated “ Letters to Archdeacon Travis, in answer 
to his Defence of the Three Heavenly Witnesses ; 1 John v. 7.” 
In the same year he supplied short Notes on “ Emendationes 
in Suidam et Hesychium,” printed at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford : all these productions tended to augment his fame as 
a most acute and skilful critic, and enlightened philologist. 

His chief attention was now demanded by the duties of the 
Greek Professorship, to which he had been appointed, in a dis- 
tinguished manner, as the successor of Mr. William Cooke. 
He was not a man to enter regardlessly upon this new under- 
taking, for which he was so strikingly qualified, and in which 
he felt much must be anticipated from his preceding character. 
He prepared himself Jto give lectures annually, not merely on 
Greek literature, but on philology in general — the origin, the 
affinities, and the dificrences of languages; and it must ever be 
a subject of deep regret, that he was prevented from carrying 
this plan into execution. What were the particular rules or 
customs which stood in his way, it is not worth while to 
inquire; suffice it to say, that the rooms in the College 
necessary for his purpose were not assigned to him, that his 
wishes were counteracted, and that the world thus lost, perhaps 
the most interesting and important series of elucidations that 
any individual could ever bestow upon this most difficult yet 
most attractive investigation. 

The professor, thus frustrated, had to direct his thoughts to 
other works ; and the first of which we are aware, was one 
rather of diligence and drudgery, than of a kind to exalt his 
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name. We speak of the superb edition of Heyne’s Virgil, in 
four volumes, octavo, 1793^ of which he corrected the press, 
and for which he wrote the preface. In 17S4, his ASschylns, 
two volumes, octavo, was published, and with great eclat. 

But in following the events of his life in regular rotation, we 
have to leave the literary for the domestic train. In November, 
1796, Mr. Person married Mrs. Lnnan, a sister of Mr. Perry, 
the well-known Editor of the Morning Chronicle. This match 
was a source of considerable dissatisfaction, — ^the courtship 
was short, and partook of some singularities, at which 
Mr. Perry was provoked; but a reconciliation was soon 
effected, in a way no less peculiar, and the parties ever after 
continued on terms of brotherly regard and friendly inter- 
course. It was the professor’s misfortune, however, to enjoy 
but a brief span of matrimonial happiness ; for his wife died 
on the 12th of April, 1796, and again left him a solitary being 
in the circle of society. Her loss seems to have produced a 
sensible effect upon his habits and health ; from that period 
he was afflicted with a spasmodic asthma, so continually 
recurring, and so distressing, that it often interrupted his 
learned pursuits, and obliged him to seek relaxation in com- 
pany. He had nevertheless, by incessant and minute appli- 
cation, copied the faint and almost obliterated Lexicon of 
Photius, lent to him from the Library of Trinity College ; and 
after ten months’ labour restored the text of that valuable 
work. Lake Newton, he was doomed to see his manuscript 
destroyed ; and like Newton, he bore the calamity most phi- 
losophically. The Photius was accidentally burnt at the 
house of Mr. Perry, at Merton ; and the rare original was only 
saved by being always carried about the person of the pro- 
fessor, who, viewing the loan as a sacred trust, resorted to this 
means for its perfect security. From it a second copy was 
made, which is still extant, being left in a state of readiness 
for the press, at the time of the writer^s death. This, together 
with other treasures of Greek letters, not yet rescued from his 
widely spread notes, will, we trust, be given to the learned 
world, when a spirit for the encouragement of more solid 
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literature than now prevails, shall spring up and be cherished 
in the British Empire. In addition to the productions hitherto 
mentioned, we may here complete the list of Mr. Porson’s 
works, both during his life-time, and in posthumous pub- 
lication. Hecuba of Euripides, 17B7; 2nd edition, in 1602, 
with a Supplement to the Preface, and copious additions to 
the Notes: Orestes, in 1796; Phoenissae, in 1799; and Medea, 
in 1601. The posthumous publications are. Adversaria; 
a Tsac. Hour. Monk ot Car. Jac. Blomheld, Cambridge, 
1812; and Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms of the late 
R. Porson, Esq., collected and arranged by the Rev. 
Thomas Kidd, London, 1815 ; and both in octavo. 

It will be seen from this catalogue, that there was some 
cause for lamenting the paucity of Person's original classical 
performances ; but at the same time it must be allowed, that 
what he did, bore the stamp of perfection. His consummate 
skill in amending corruptions, with which the errors of tran- 
scribers had infected the noblest Greek authors, was confessed 
throughout Europe ; and his restorations were almost univer- 
sally received as indubitable. Nor were his canons of cri- 
ticism less respected ; and indeed there is hardly a point which 
he took up, or a controversy into which he entered, that he did 
not leave, as it were, fixed for ever in its true light. To differ 
from him was no safe task, for he could be as severe as be was 
discriminating, and as terrible as he was learned. 

On the establishment of the London Institution, the 
managers did credit to themselves, and gave weight to their 
concern, by selecting a person so justly celebrated, to be their 
Librarian. This brought him to a local habitation in London ; 
apartments being allotted to him in the mansion of the Insti- 
tution, in the Old Jewry. Here, being nearly as much 
secluded as in the retirement of Cambridge, he devoted 
himself much to reading and study. But his hours were not 
all so occupied, for he was also fond of convivial life ; and his 
almost constant evening resort was the Cider Cellar in 
Maiden Lane, where he surrendered himself to the conver- 
sation of a few boon companions, and often forgot both prudent 
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reserve, and the progress of night. In a trae memoir it cannot 
be hidden, that his motions at this period were very irregular, 
and his habits not such as the lovers of really intellectual and 
polite society could approve. He revelled, however, in unre- 
strained freedom ; pouring out the matchless stores of his mind 
upon wondering, though not always very comprehensive 
hearers. From the earliest Greek author, to Shakspeare, 
(his supreme delight,) Junius, and the Mayor of Garratt, he 
had all “by heart;** and it seemed no matter whether the 
writers were famous or obscure. Person was as intimately 
acquainted with them, as if he had never perused more than a 
single volume, which he had committed to memory. Most 
extraordinary indeed were his powers in this way; and whe- 
ther in half lines of almost forgotten bards, or in whole pages 
and books of sages and philosophers, he was equally at home, 
and ready to afford immediate illustrations. It was a rich 
treat to listen to him in his best moods : though not eloquent, 
but, on the contrary, often perplexed and embarrassed, there 
was nothing pedantic, and his resources were astonishing — 
inexhaustible. With his familiars, too, he was not merely 
pleasant, but playful and sparkling. Many a witty joke, it is 
true, fell on unconscious ears, for they were generally deeply 
learned in their allusions, and in a learned tongue. But he 
was a merry mate, and not averse to jest and frolic even in 
native English and with homely comrades. Among the jewt 
d*esprits attributed to his pen, but erroneously, was the 
popular Devil’s Walk,— a production of Coleridge’s, probably 
with some verse or small portion by Southey ; but the ibllow- 
ing, which is also ascribed to Porson, may give some idea of 
his sportive vein : 

TO NOTHING. 

Myiterioui Nothing I how ihall I define 
Tliy ehnpeleM, baaeleu, pleceleee emptineu ? 

Nor form nor colour, wnnd nor eise, are thine , 

Nor words nor figures enn thj tomI express. 

But, though we cannot thee to aught compare, 

To thee a thousand tilings may likened be , 

And, thon^ thou art witii nobody, no where. 

Yet half mankind derote themselTes to thee. 
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How many books thy history contain I 
How many heads thy mighty plans pursue • 

What labouring hands thy portion only gain ! 

W hat busy men thy only doings do > 

To thoe, the great, the proud, the giddy bend, 

And, like my Sonnet, all in Nothing end. 

There was another poem, iiihich, we fear we must acknow- 
ledge, was from the Professor*s hand ; a paraphrase of Pope’s 
Eloisa, and of which the less that is known the better, as it 
greatly improved upon the impurity and licentiousness of the 
original most poetical, but ill-chosen theme. 

Towards the close of his life Mr. Porson suffered dreadfully 
from asthma; insomuch that for many nights and days he could 
not endure a recumbent posture, and was frequently obliged to 
abstain from food for periods as long as nature could support 
the privation. It was one of his rules, that starving was more 
efficacious than physic; and to the latter he always entertained 
an inveterate* repugnance. The medical profession was in no 
esteem with him; he held it to be folly and quackery; and 
though he lived on terms of intimacy with several of its loading 
ornaments, he never could be induced to seek their assistance 
for the maladies which assailed him. 

After an intermittent fever, by which he was much weakened, 
this unfortunate gentleman, on Monday, the 19th of September, 
IHOvS, fell down in the Strand, while walking in apparent con- 
valescence. He was struck with epilepsy, and carried in a state 
of insensibility to St. Martin’s workhouse, his person being 
unknown to those who witnessed the accident, and no address 
being found upon him to lead to his recognition. A paragraph, 
however, appeared in a newspaper, describing the event, and 
mentioning that the individual, thus found nameless and help- 
less, had a number of notes in the Greek language in his pocket, 
which led a gentleman connected with the London Institution to 
trace out the fact, and discover his principal on Tuesday morning 
under the parochial care to which he had been conveyed on the 
preceding day. By ten o’clock he was removed to the Old 
Jewry, where he took some tea, but continued to talk incohe- 
rently on a multitude of topics for several hours. During an 
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interval of comparative composure his surrounding friends pre- 
vailed upon him, though with some reluctance, to make his 
will ; and about three o’clock he was able to walk out. He 
directed his path towards Cole’s Coffee House, near the Royal 
Exchange, where he used frequently to dine, but which place 
he almost immediately left, and soon attracted a crowd, by the 
eccentric way in which he gazed at the recently repaired vane 
and clock of the Royal Exchange. In this situation a porter 
belonging to the Institution found him, and he was taken back 
to Cole’s, where he swallowed two glasses of wine, and instantly 
relapsed into another paroxysm, accompanied by insensibility. 
It was now apparent that his disorder was mortal : he was recon- 
veyed to the Old Jewry, and though tended with all the care 
and skill which several distinguished physicians could bestow, 
only lingered till Sunday the 25th, when he expired. 

As many rumours were afloat respecting the cause and 
circumstances of his death, it was deemed advisable to have the 
body opened; and the appearances justified no other opinion 
than tliat his decease was a natural consequence of the illness 
by which he was attacked. His scull, about the thickness of 
which there were also some ridiculous fancies abroad, was dis- 
covered to be thinner than usual,* and of a hard consistence. 

On the 3d of October, the body of this distinguished scholar 
was borne in procession from die London Institution, and on the 
following day reached Trinity College, Cambridge; where it was 
received with solemn ceremony, and lay some time in state. 
Epitaphs, written by friends and students, in Greek and in 
English verse, were strewed upon the pall; and the funeral was 
attended by the heads of houses, and other eminent persons, in 
their full academical habits. The whole scene was grand and 
affecting; for Porson was not only admired as a learned honor 

* With Kfereoce to tbean abiiiidiUM, we niaj mention, Uint when manipnlnted 
by Dr. Spnnheim, it ii laid eome one obeenred, that the pbrenologiit*e theory on 
Porson'i head waa utterly wrong, ai, initead of being liable to the declared imper- 
fection* in a thick scnll, he waa the moat acute and erudite philologut of the age ; 
which objection the operator triumphantly anrmonnted by remarking, that whatever 
got into inch a head could not by poaaiUllty be gotten out again ! 
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to his Alma Mater, but beloyed as a man by many of those who 
paid these last respects to his remains. In the Chapel of 
Trinity, the Bishop of Bristol (Master of the College) perfonned 
the religious service in a manner so pathetic, as to steep the 
hearers in tears; and the mournful effect was increased by the 
singing of anthems, and the deep tones of the sonorous organ. 
The corpse was consigned to the grave; and at the early age of 
forty-nine years the world lost one of the brightest lights of 
classical literature which has shone upon our generation. At 
a subsequent period a fine bust by Chantrey and a tablet were 
erected to his memory in the chapel, upon which is the following 
simple inscription : 

RICARDUS PORSON, 

NAT. Vfll. KAL. JAN. A. D. MDCCLIX. 

A. B. ET COLL. S.S. TRIN. hUC. 

MDCCLXXXI. 

A. M. MDCCLXXXV. 

B. VJI. KAL. OCT. MDCCCVIIl. 

P. 

J. C. BANKS — CAROLUS BURNET.* 

In the chair of Greek Professor, Mr. Porson was succeeded 
by James Henry Monk, who was also one of the editors of the 
“ Ricardi Porsoni Adversaria:” and Mr. Savage, of the London 
Institution, published a faithful account of the last six days of 
his life, in a periodical called the Librarian, which corrected 
the numerous idle stories and misrepresentations with which 
the press, as usual, teemed on the occasion. 

Of the famUy of Porson, with which after going to Eton 
he maintained little intercourse, Thomas, his brother and school 
companion, who kept a boarding school at Fakenham, died in 
1792, without issue: Henry the youngest brother was a fanner 
in Essex, and at his death left three children. His sister, who 
survived him, was married to Mr. S. Hawes, a substantial 
brewer at Colchester, Norfolk, and the mother of five children. 
His father died in 1805, aged 74; and his mother many years 
previously, when little advanced beyond the prime of life. 

* Profenor Ponon'i execaton. 
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Our Portn^t is, we believe, fh>m the only likeness in exist- 
ence. It bears evidence of truth, by preserving the strong 
indication which marked his countenance. 

It is an extraordinary, but wdl-attested fact concerning 
him, (says Mr. Beloe in his Sexagenarian, thus corroborating 
what Person told Dr. Goodall,) that the first book he ever read 
with attention was Chamber's Dictionary, which he fairly and 
regularly perused from beginning to end. He was always fond 
of algebra, and a very skilful algebraist. He taught himself 
the principles from this dictionary. 

Person (says the same writer, who knew him well) had a 
very lofty mind, and was tenacious of his proper dignity: 
where he was familiar and intimate, he was exceedingly con- 
descending and good-natured. He was kind to children, and 
would often play with them. He was also fond of female 
society; and though too frequently negligent of his person, was 
of the most obliging manners and behaviour, and would read a 
play, or recite, or do any thing that was required. Yet there 
was often an inexplicable waywardness in his conduct. 

His knowledge was most extensive. There are few lan- 
guages with which he had not some acquaintance. But we must 
conclude; and we cannot do better than adopt the conclusion 
of Mr. Beloe’s notice — ” Whatever were his errors, his failings, 
and his infirmities, he was, as far as talent, learning, and intel- 
lectual distinction, are concerned, a great man. His loss will 
ever be deplored by those who intimately knew him ; and the 
tenderest regret will, as long as life shall endure, be everlast- 
ingly excited, when memory brings to the view of him who 
writes tlds narrative, the instructive, interesting, and jdeasing 
hours spent in his society." 

Hane main plarimi eouenttant 
Doctorom doctiftimvm faiiie 
RIOABDOM POBfORVN. 

EAN A£ TI «AINHTAI YMEN 
nPOZeEINAl H AOEAAl 
EYXAPirraMEZ 
EPPOZTE. 
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6E0R6E-JAMES WELBORE AGAR ELIIS, 

BARON DOVER, 

F.R.8. ETC. ETC. 


Instead of a Memoir, we ought to submit the following to 
our readers as a Preface to the Life of Agar Ellis; and 
when we view the public grace and usefulness of its commence- 
ment, we are sure the universal voice of the country wiU be 
with us, in wishing that it may be long and happy, and through- 
out, as heretofore, arduously devoted to the promotion of every 
thing that can advance the national improvement, prosperity, 
and glory. 

Of the high lineage of Mr. Ellis, we gave a succinct detail 
in the biographical sketch of his father. Lord Clifden; our 
present task is, therefore, limited to a very brief account bf the 
principal events that have marked his own career. These will 
be found to be connected with his parliamentary conduct, with 
his patronage of the fine arts, with his encouragement of 
designs and works of general utility, and with his literary 
productions: in all of which, we consider him to be, if not 
the most distinguished, certainly one of the most distinguished 
individuals of his age and station, which England has the good 
fortune to possess. Men of this stamp are invaluable. As a 
senator, moderate and enlightened, while at the same time firm 
and consistent, the best interests of the kingdom may safely 
be reposed in such keeping. Endowed with taste and discri- 
mination, the arts which adorn humanity must fiourish under 
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the fostering spirit of such patronage. Patriotic in purpose, 
and liberal in purse ; manufactures, inventions, and beneficial 
projects require only such friends, to mature their advantages. 
Gifted with high intelligence, a cultivated mind, and the love 
of letters ; literature must be greatly indebted to the active 
labours and cordial co-operation of such as enjoy the rank and 
inclinations of an Agar Ellis. This may sound like eulogy ; but 
is it not merited by the rare union of faculties and disposition 
which we have described ? Move where we will in our vast 
metropolis, we meet with this Gentleman, yet young in years, 
at the head or in the heart of every plan which has for its 
object the amelioration of the people, or the honor of the state ; 
and we gladly seize the opportunity of presenting his Portrait,* 
to hold up the original as a pattern to the aristocracy and 
wealth of the land. 

Agar Ellis was bom on the 14th of January, 1797, and in 
1822 married Georgiana, second daughter of George, sixth 
and present Earl of Carlisle, by whom he has several children. 
At the general election in 1818, he was returned for the borough 
of Heytesbury ; and at the ago of twenty-one, took his seat in 
the Imperial Parliament, of which he continued to be an efficient 
member till his elevation to the peerage ; seldom, indeed, taking 
a very conspicuous part in debates upon the great political 
questions which have been discussed ; but, while he maintained 
bis principles upon these in a way not to be misunderetood, 
applying himself witli more congenial and prominent zeal to 
every subject which involved the cause of learning, the fine or 
useful arts, charities, and the improvement of the people. Thus, 
in 1824, when the sum of £57,000 was appropriated to the pur- 
chase of Mr. Angerstein’s collection of pictures for the public, 
as the foundation of a National Gallery, it must be recorded to 
the lasting fanm of Lord Dover, that he was the first person 
who suggested this illustrious design, and one of the most 
earnest and enlightened of its advocates, whose energy led to 
the adoption of the measure. Already have we seen this 
splendid establishment gathering strength, and growing in 
* From the fine ptetate by T. PhllUpi, Esq., R.A. 
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beauty with every year of its existence; and when future 
generations shall view its accumulated glories with British 
pride, we trust that some memorial will be there, to recall to 
their remembrance the individual to whom the debt of gratitude 
for their enjoyment and exultation is so largely due. 

The Quarterly Review, recently published, contains a very 
forcible essay on the decline of science in England. Science and 
the arts generally go hand in hand, in ascent or descent, and if 
we have the consolation to feel, that at the present epoch the 
latter have not fallen so much as the former, we ought to be 
sensible, that it is to men like Lord Dover we owe the obliga- 
tion. The carping spirit and poor economy which too often 
interfere to mar such purposes, cannot be too much deprecated ; 
for the true wealth of nations, which, even according to the 
most sordid means of calculation, depends for increase and 
effect upon the liberal encouragement of those things, which, 
though to a narrow policy they may seem to present no imme- 
diate prospect of profitable return, and to be merely the orna- 
ments of life, yet in the end contribute most essentially to the 
happiness of individuals and the greatness of states. 

With regard to his political course and sentiments, we 
cannot, perhaps, illustrate Lord Dover’s opinions better, than 
by transcribing his own declaration of them in the debate on 
the Irish Forty-shilling Freeholders bill, March, 1829. ** I 

seldom trespass on the indulgence of the House, (he said,) but 
1 am anxious to explain, in as few words as possible, the 
reasons which induce me to vote for this wise measure. I can 
assure the House, that I am, in the strict sense of the word, a 
decided reformer.* I have voted, not only for particular 
motions of reform, but for general reform ; and, as a reformer, 
I am ready to support this measure.” In the same speech, he 
characterized the “Catholic emancipation,” as "a great and 

* We ought, perhaps, to point particular attention to these words, decided 
r^ofmer;*’ because we remember, at the time, the speaker brought down the ani> 
madversions of a part of the press upon himself, in consequenoe of being misieporled 
as having declared himself a radical reformer, which he never was, and never said 
he was. This blunder has been perpetuated in Barrow's Mirror of Parliament, and 
therefore more strongly challenges correction. 
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healing measure of justice and concession from which it may 
bp correctly inferred, that all his votes in the House of Commons 
have been on the popular side. 

Reverting, however, to his patronage of the fine arts, we 
have to paint Lord Dover as the steady and generous friend 
to our native school. The judgment exhibited in the collection 
which adorns the walls of his mansion in Spring Gardens, pro- 
claims the connoisseur as well as the amateur; and almost 
every picture is a gem, which one would be tempted to chuse 
as the best specimen of the artist extant, always to be referred 
to as a pleasing example of his style and execution. Among 
these, the celebrated composition of the Queen’s Trial, by 
Hayter, is memorable as a historical document, and a gallery 
of disting^hed portraits, such as has rarely been produced ; 
while the works of Lawrence, Collins, Jaekson, Leslie, Newton, 
and other eminent contemporaries, add to the treasui'es of thi^ 
selection, no less distinguished by its uniform taste and feeling, 
than by the grace, beauty, and interest of its component parts. 

In literary pursuits, similar discrimination and refinement 
have marked his Lordship’s career. As an author, he has 
published, within a short time, ** The True History of the State 
Prisoner, commonly called the Iron Mask, extracted from 
documents in the French Archives.” “Historical Inquirie.s 
respecting the Character of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
Lord Chancellor of England.” “ The Ellis’ Correspondence,” 
in two octavo volumes, and illustrating a remarkable period of 
the annals of England, from the letters of the Editor’s family. 
Lord Dover also, in 1822, produced a Catalogue Raisonn^ oi 
the principal pictures in Flanders and Holland; which wiis 
printed, but not published ; and we have reason to know, that 
he is the writer of some able reviews, both in the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, as well as of articles in Magazines, 
Annuals, and other periodicals, which reflect great credit upon 
his fancy and talents. A History of Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia, is announced from his pen ; and immediately expected. 

In the separate works we have enumerated, the author has 
displayed much elegant literature, and an acute and critical 
I 
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mind. Following M. Delort, he has demonstrated almost be* 
yond doubt, as far as circumstantial evidence can go, that the 
Iron Mask was Count Hercules Anthony Matthioli, a Bolog* 
ncse by birth, and secretary of state to Charles III. Duke of 
Mantua. But whether this fact is acknowledged or not, there 
can be no question as to the ability with which Lord Dover has 
treated it. The Historical Inquiries appeared the year after 
the Iron Mask, namely 1828, and still farther elevated their 
author's reputation. His investigation of the character of 
Lord Clarendon is a well-written and clever volume ; and it is 
curious to find that so new a view of the case should have 
received such considerable countenance since, by the publica- 
tion of Lord Ashbumham’s exposition of the conduct of Hyde 
towards his ancestor, the Jack Ashbumham of the unfortunate 
Charles I. 

The Ellis* Correspondence is a performance of still greater 
historical value; which, while it interests the reader by its 
variety, throws a certain light upon many transactions that 
have exercised the ingenuity and research of preceding 
authors, without having been hitherto satisfactorily developed 
or explained. Altogether, we would repeat our remark upon 
these productions, that it is gratifying to find men of rank, 
notwithstanding the multitude of claims which public business 
presses upon them, devoting the hours of private relaxation to 
such ennobling labours, and raising for themselves a name that 
will last for ages, rather than indulging in those temporary 
allurements which so profusely court them from the quiet 
paths of assiduous study. When the schoolmaster (to use a 
hackneyed phrase) is abroad,** and when the toe of the peasant 
treads so nearly upon the heel of the courtier, it is advan- 
tageous for a country to see the foremost in the field of station 
and fortune, emulous of being also the foremost as ornaments 
and benefactors of society. 

As we have confessed, at the outset, our wish that this 
might be considered as merely the Preface to a Life, we shall 
not enter into minute details of the many ways in which Lord 
Dover has proved himself to belong to this distinguished class. 
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Since nearly the fonndation of the Royal Society of literatare, 
he has been a diligent and yalnable member of the Council ; 
wannly promoting the cause of the Institution, and, with it, 
the general cause of the highest orders ofliterature. We are 
aware that public bodies may not do all that is expected from 
them ; but in the present instance, we know that much is done 
for the advantage of letters and of literary men. The common 
publishing system has degenerated into a very light and unim- 
portant trade in books ; a few volumes of travels being almost 
the only exception to trifling novels or periodical digests. At 
such a time, a Royal Society of Literature holds out the hope, 
that there is still one spot where great learning, sterling merit, 
and true genius may be appreciated and encouraged. 

The National Repository is another of the excellent designs 
indebted to Lord Dover for cordial support, if not for actual 
being. It has not yet had time to produce the eflects it is 
capable of producing; but we have no hesitation in saying, 
that it has already led to some very beneficial improvements, 
and that it is well calculated to become a most powerful co- 
adjutor to aid our trade and commerce. Hospitals, markets, 
and indeed every other local or national object which may 
excite the humanity, or require the personal and pecuniary 
assistance, of the good citizen, are sure of an ardent friend in 
Lord Dover; and when we look upon the results of the few years 
he has spent as a public character, we are inclined to close as 
we began, with recommending him as a pattern to all his 
compeers. Let them go, and do likewise; and the whole 
nation will have reason to bless the occasion. 

[▲ few alteratiou had becoBM ne c aw aT y ia tha feragoiag Manoir, in eoasa- 
qnaaaa of Mr. EUia having tiaen raiaad to tha paanga, bjr the titla of Baron Dorar, 
batwaen tha pariod at which it wai written, and tha date of thla new edition of 
the National Portnit GaUefy. It is with ^ lacord an instance of Royal 

diacrinlBation, at once so landably earnad and awarded, and so happily in acoord- 
anca with the aealimants wa have vantnnd to ezpms.— £ d.] 
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The life of one born to an exalted station, yet not involvinf^ 
the charge of arduous duties, would seem at first to be one of 
those fortunate lots which are oast in pleasant places. The 
younger son of an English monarch, surrounded with luxury, 
aud elevated by rank, appears to many an object of envy. It 
will be a useful lesson to the spirit of discontent, so inherent in 
our nature, to show the fallacy of such belief. The envy of 
any adventitious good, in which we are so ready to indulge, is 
usually as false in its conclusions, as it is erroneous in its 
premises. The repining of one situation is best answered by 
an exposure of the evils attendant on another. The advantages 
of mankind are more equally balanced than we ourselves are 
willing to admit : the truth of this assertion, the life of the 
Duke of Kent will strikingly illustrate. 

Edward Augustus, the subject of our present sketch, 
and fourth son of George the Illd., was bom Nov. 2, 1767. 
Destined for a military career, he was sent at the age of seven- 
teen to Germany, where the severest and most minute discipline 
was enforced, without respect to youth or birth. The policy of 
this conduct was very questionable ; as no habits possess the 
strength of those acquired in early life; and it could scarcely 
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be considered desirable that an English Prince should imbibe 
his youthful impressions in a foreign country. The effect on 
the Duke of Kent was decidedly injurious. It required the 
experience of years to relax his strict ideas of martial observ- 
ance, and of the overpowering importance of correct accoutre- 
ments ; at seventeen his chief education was confined to the 
rigorous and unabated performance of the duties imposed by 
the drill and the parade. 

It is an old saying, that those who are to command, ought 
first to learn how to obey. A good rule may, however, be 
carried too far, since a routine of tedious minutice must be 
calculated rather to narrow, than to enlarge the mind. Some- 
thing more was to be expected and desired, than the mere 
formation of a skilful tactician. The Duke used to observe in 
after-life, ** I never exacted more obedience than I had myself 
given ; for when serving as a cadet, while the regiment on duty * 
was discharged with the usual forms, I bad to be dismissed from 
my place with a peculiar and distinct ceremony. Once this 
was omitted : while cold, weary, and in the most uneasy posi- 
tion, I was forgotten for more than four hours, when at last the 
commanding officer rode up, and apologized. Unless he had 
given the order I should have remained at my post. Sir, till 
I had sunk with fatigue.” 

The pecuniary difficulties which embarrassed so much of 
his after-life began at an early age. When in Hanover his 
allowances were intercepted, and the pocket-money allotted to 
him, a young man of nineteen, was considerably under a hun- 
dred a year ; a sum far exceeded by the customary stipends of 
half the youths at Eton or Westminster. This was most 
acutely felt at Geneva, which he next visited, where he met 
many English noblemen of his age, and by whom inability 
to support youthful expense was considered meanness. On 
reaching his twenty-third year, be was recalled to England, 
where he held the rank of C!olonel of the 70th foot; and ten 
days after, he was ordered to Gibraltar. This state of almost 
exile, it is well known, was severely felt by His Royal 
Highness. 
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He had now arrived at an age when it was natural for 
him to expect the same provision that had been made for his 
elder brothers. His own family, his early friendships, and his 
country presented all the attraction of affectionate intercourse ; 
and it is much to be regretted, that he was not permitted to 
form associations in his native land ; since an earlier acquaint- 
ance with British feelings and habits, would have counter- 
acted the effects of German severity. This, however, was 
not permitted. He joined his regiment at Gibraltar, and in 
1791 sailed with it for Quebec ; from which place he went to 
the West Indies, under General Sir Charles, afterwards Lord 
Gray. This expedition against the French possessions was 
completely successful. The detached camp at La Coste was 
placed under the command of llis Royal Highness; whose 
lirst display of gallantry was at the attack of Fort Royal, 
in Martinique, on which occasion he led the storming party, 
ft was afterwards, in compliment to himself, called Fort 
Edward. He further distinguished himself at St. Lucie, and 
Guadaloupo ; and during a course of active and perilous ser- 
vice, the home despatches gave him high and deserved praise, 
while his bravery and good conduct obtained repeated enco- 
miums from the Commander-in-Chief. 

Prince Edward having returned to North America, was 
soon after made Governor of Nova Scotia, and in 1796 he 
obtained the rank of Lieutenant-General. His health having 
been injured by an accident, arising from his horse falling 
under him, he repaired to England; where being called to 
the House of Lords in 1799, be was created Duke of Kent 
and Stratheam, and Earl of Dublin. After the lapse of a 
few weeks, he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of all the 
forces in British America. Thither he repaired ; and a mutual 
attachment having been fonned between him and the people, 
as a mark of the approbation excited by his conduct, the 
Assembly unanimously voted him five hundred guineas for the 
purchase of a diamond star; but his constitution, weakened 
by sudden and violent changes of climate, was unable to resist 
d severe bilious attack. 
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In 1800, having solicited and obtained pemuBsion to revisit 
England ; he was, soon after his arrival, nominated Colonel of 
the Royal Scots, which regiment he retained during his life. 
The Dnke of Kent being made Governor of Gibraltar in 1803, 
the effects of a foreign and entirely military education were 
now to be manifested. Looking upon martial support as the 
chief security of a country, and thinking that the sole excel- 
lence of a soldier was his approximation to a machine, he at 
once prepared to enforce the utmost severity of German 
tactics. His own personal character must also be taken into 
consideration, as we rarely make allowances for faults to 
which we are ourselves disinclined. 

The Duke of Kent was a military anchorite. He rose by 
day-break, and his habits were as abstemious as they were 
regular. Unaccustomed to indulgence in wine, a vice then 
too prevalent, he was himself a model of soldierly obedience, 
and his ideas of subordination were absolute. The state of 
Gibraltar was disgusting, even to those whose opinions were 
much more lax than those of His Royal Highness. The inha- 
bitants were incessant in their complaints of the licentiousness 
of the soldiery, who were as unruly as they were slovenly ; 
and the means of intoxication were so easily obtained, that its 
effects were visible in every street. The Duke of Kent imme- 
diately took the most vigorous measures for reforming these 
abuses. Many of the wine shops were directed to be closed ; 
the troops ordered to remain in their barracks, and a regular 
system of inspection was organized so far his proceedings 
were as judidons as they were imperative. But his German 
education had imbued him with the most exaggerated ideas 
of the importance of minutiee. Parade crowded upon parade, 
and review upon review. A man’s accoutrements were of more 
consequence than his actions; even the hair was to be cut 
after the regulated standard, and changes and precision in 
uniform, not less expensive to the officers than vexations 
to the men, were to be enforced. This reform of the garrison 
ended in mutiny; but it was put down by the exertions of 
several of the officers, and the opportune arrival of a detach- 
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ment of artillery under Captain Dodd* whose services on the 
occasion were always kindly and gratefhlly acknowledged by 
his commander. 

Mach prejadice, however^ prevailed against the Duke oi'Kent 
on his rctam to England ; where the necessity for the refonnation 
was lost in an exaggerated idea of its severity. It was forgot^ 
ten, that the discipline he enforced was the same to which he 
had himself first snbmitted, and was, moreover, the system 
which from his earliest years he had been accustomed to con- 
sider *a model of excellence. 

Of the uselessness of such precise observances, and the 
advantage to an English soldier of being animated by a higher 
spirit than that of merely harsh discipline, no man could be 
more convinced than the Duke of Kent was in after years. 
As a proof of this, he was the first to set the practical example 
of substituting solitary confinement for corporal punishment 
in his regiment. Wo should also mention, that the inhabitants 
and civil officers of Gibraltar transmitted to His Royal High- 
ness a thousand guineas for the purchase of a piece of plate 
and a diamond garter, as a mark of their respect for his 
conduct. From the late King, then Prince of Wales, he met 
with the most brotherly and affectionate support. In public, 
he made a point of accompanying him arm in arm to the 
Parade at the Horse Guards. This, though a slight act in 
itself, was of much import at the time, both in the feeling it 
evinced, and the countenance it gave. 

In 1805 the Duke was promoted to the rank of Field 
Marshal. His talents were not however called into any active 
employment ; for at this time an unfortunate jealousy occurred 
between him and the Duke of York. Of all dissensions it 
is most difficult to pronounce an opinion on those which arise 
between near connexions ; there being a thousand smaU causes 
in domestic differences, of which the public con know nothing. 
Unhappily, the actions of those in exalted stations are always 
liable to the misrepresentations of envy, or to the insinuations 
of interest ; and many will have their own little motives for 
sowing strife, from which they themselves hope to reap 
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a profitable harvest. It was most unwarrantably hinted to 
the Duke of York, that his brother took advantage of the 
Parliamentary inquiry, to draw invidious parallels, and wished 
by censure of his conduct to attract praise and attention to 
himself. It need scarcely be stated, that this untrue and mali- 
cious charge was met with proper spirit, and put down by 
positive proof. 

Though not employed in actual military service, the Duke 
of Kent was far from being an idle or inefficient member of 
society. He first introduced the most excellent plan of regi- 
mental schools, the merit of which proceeding will be properly 
appreciated in the present day ; and was the useful and effi- 
cient patron of more than forty of those benevolent institu- 
tions, which do such honor to the British nation. The Duke 
of Kent, considering that those only deserve riches, who in 
their possession remember poverty, was not only liberal in* 
his donations, but he gave also his time and his trouble. It 
needs but a moment’s refiection on the influence of example 
in high rank, to see the advantage of such patronage. Many a 
speech in our legislative assemblies has not half the beneficial 
efiect of one from the royal or noble advocate, who takes the 
chair to support the appeal of the unfortunate, and aid with 
his eloquence and his example the cause of charity. The 
wants of the many are only to be relieved by the assistance 
of the many, and that assistance is only to be obtained 
by drawing public attention to the good work in hand. 
In all these respect<« the conduct of the Duke of Kent merits 
the highest praise. Simple yet dignified in his manner, ready 
and impressive in speech, the eloquence which he possessed 
found at these meetings a useful and honorable field. 

The ensuing years of his residence in England, were ha- 
rassed by pecuniary difficulties ; he having reached his thirty- 
second year before he obtained a settled income, and then 
£12,000 per annum was inadequate to meet the necessities of his 
station, and the demands of his creditors. We talk of the allow- 
ances to be made for the temptations to which theyoungand high- 
born are exposed ; but in reality these allowances are never made. 
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Moreover, the policy which kept the Duke’s income unascertained 
for so long a period, appears to have been at least ill judged ; since 
uncertainty induces indefinite reliance, hope takes the place of 
calculation, and the knowledge of one difficulty is too apt to 
occasion recklessness towards others. The man who might have 
lived within a moderate income is yet likely to exceed the bounds 
of expectancy. Economy is one of those virtues whose effects 
are invaluable, whether it regards ourselves or others ; invalu- 
able too for the moral respectability which is its reward. But 
economy is more likely to be taught by a fixed income, than 
by supplies raised on expectations. We cannot but consider the 
immense credit given by tradespeople as most hurtful in its 
influence ; the purchaser being led on in the first instance by the 
apparently easy compliance with his wishes, and startled in 
the second by the exorbitant reckoning entailed by their grati- 
fication. The creditor has his avarice awakened by the hope 
of enormous profits ; payment becomes a species of speculation ; 
and on the deteriorating influence of a gambling spirit in matters 
of business, we need not enlarge. 

The princes of the blood have much of appearance to sup- 
port, many inevitable expenses to meet, many who look to them 
fur patronage to sustain, and many charitable demands which 
they are expected to answer. An ample income ought to be 
allotted for these claims ; while strong principles of economy, 
the character it will give, and the moral and individual ad- 
vantages that result from its observance, cannot be too strictly 
impressed on their minds. This was not the case with the 
Duke of Kent: his income was left unsettled; no outfit of 
plate, furniture, carriages, &c., was provided for bis entrance 
into life; and a singular series of misfortunes during his 
military career, continually destroyed the property obtained 
on credit: 1. His Royal Highness’ equipment was lost in 
Lake Champlain ; 2. by the capture of the Antelope packet ; 

' 3. by the capture of the Tankerville packet. 4. by the capture 
of the Recovery transport ; 5. by the plunder of the Diamond 
packet. 

A circumstance much to the credit of His Royal Highness, 
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may be here mentioned ; namely, that the reforms at Gibraltar 
were enforced at the expense of his own interest. On his 
departure, the demand for an outfit was refused, on the plea of 
the lucrative nature of the situation ; the fees from the nume- 
rous wine-houses having under other governors amounted to 
from fourteen to twenty thousand pounds. The resolute 
suppression of these houses by the Duke reduced this profitable 
branch of his income to one-sixth of its former amount. Many 
a violent advocate of economy would have passed over, in 
silence, irregularities so advantageous to himself. Long nego- 
ciations respecting the embarrassed state of his affairs had 
taken place between the Duke and Mr. Pitt, but the promises 
made by that minister, (promises he was the last man to have 
made without seeing their necessity,) were not fulfilled by his 
successor. 

The Duke of Kent now used every possible effort to meet 
the demands upon his funds. A present of twenty thousand 
pounds from his Father had some time previously been applied 
to liquidate his debts ; and in 1807 he conveyed one-half of his 
income to trustees, for the purpose of paying off his encum- 
brances, at the same time narrowing his expenses, and re- 
ducing his establishment. In addition to these, his wines wore 
sold, his plate mortgaged, and his life insured. Still the claims 
of his creditors were most pressing, many of whom being small 
tradespeople suffered much from the delay of payment. It is on 
this class of people that a non-fulfilment of engagements 
presses most heavily : the claimants of small sums are usually 
those who can least afford to wait. Finally, the Duke of Kent 
resolved on quitting Kensington Palace, where he had for 
some years held apartments, and making over his income to a 
committee of respectable persons, in order to pay off his debts 
within a limited period. 

To reduce his expenditure within the narrowest practicable 
bounds, and to enforce a degree of retrenchment impossible in 
England, in 1816 he went to Brusseb ; where, renting a house 
from an English officer for three hundred pounds a year, he lived 
in the utmost retirement and at the smallest expense. His chief 
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amnsement was the theatre, for which he inherited his Father’s 
predilection. He also made several excursions into Germany, 
and repeatedly visited different branches of his family. It was 
during one of these visits that he saw and admired the lady 
afterwards his consort. 

The lamented death of the Princess Charlotte having left 
all the royal brothers childless, a failure of the succession was 
to be apprehended; the King therefore expressed his desire 
for the younger branches of the family to marry, and, at the 
earnest wish of his mother, the Duke of Kent addressed the 
Princess Vitoria>Maria-Louisa, youngest daughter of the late 
Duke of Saxo-Cobourg, to whom he was soon after united. 
At the early age of sixteen, family interests had occasioned 
her union with the hereditary Prince of Liningen, by whom 
she had two children, the present reigning prince of Liningen, 
and Fcodore lately married to Prince Hohenlohe of Lindenberg. 
Having been a widow for several years, she was united to the 
Duke of Kent in 1818; first at her Father's court by the 
Lutheran rites, and afterwards at Kcw, according to the cere- 
monials of the Church of England. By this second marriage 
she forfeited part of her dowry. 

All the younger branches of our Royal Family appear to have 
been most fortunate in their matrimonial alliances. The Duke 
of Kent’s was no exception. United and domestic in their 
habits, the royal couple concurred in the general example 
given by the other members of their illustrious family. We 
may be permitted to add, that the affection, and propriety of 
conduct now displayed from England’s highest station, its 
throne— could never exert an influence more powerful or valu- 
able than it does at this present and critical period. We apply 
the words of the Psalmist to no vain use when we say. The 
people of Great Britain may truly "rejoice in their King.” 
But to return to the subject of our memoir. 

The happiness of the royal pair was for a time overcast by 
the death of their first child, a daughter. Immediately after 
this occurrence, the Duke of Kent’s affairs still requiring the 
strictest economy, they returned to the continent, and settled at 
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Amorbach, the former residence of the Duchess while regent 
of the principality, and guardian of her son. Their intended 
sojourn was shortened by her situation, the Duke naturally 
desiring that his expected child should be bom in England. 
Great additional expense was incurred by this removal to 
Kensington Palace, where, in 1819, the Duchess gave birth to 
another daughter, Alexandiina Victoria, now presumptive heir 
to the British Crown. Report speaks of her as an amiable, 
intelligent and accomplished Princess ; pretty and lady-like in 
her appearance, she certainly is. We, in common with the 
whole nation, can only hope she will prove worthy of the 
care and affection of her mother, who has devoted herself to 
her education. 

The Duchess of Kent recovering but slowly from her con- 
iinement, it was resolved to try the pure and mild air of Devon- 
shire. Accordingly the royal pair prepared to pass the winter at 
Sidmouth, and the effects of this change were most beneficial 
to Her Royal Highness. Their domestic happiness was, how- 
ever, destined to be but transitory. Returning home with wet 
feet, the Duke of Kent, disregarding the advice of his attend- 
ants, delayed changing his damp boots. He loitered about, 
giving various orders; and the nurse passing the hall with the 
princess, he took the infant from her, and remained playing with 
and caressing the royal babe, so soon to be an orphan. Fever 
came on rapidly ; alarming symptoms grew fatal ; the Duchess 
scarcely left his side.; and he expired in her arms. This 
melancholy event took place on Sunday, January 23, 1820 ; in 
the fifty-third year of his age. A noble specimen of a fine 
family, in his person he was tall and athletic, while his air was 
dignified and commanding. His features were expressive ; he 
had peculiarly piercing eyes, and a high and ample forehead, 
which became bald in early life, lake most of his royal race, 
he possessed the charm of manner, and to the petitioner for his 
assistance he was uniformly kind and gracious. 

His habits were singularly methodical. He rose early 
all the year round; and during the winter nights a man- 
servant, who slept in the day-time, was appointed to 
10 
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attend his fire : at six he took coffee> and the morning was 
invariably devoted to business. This regularity accounts for 
its uncommon despatch; it being well known that H. R. U. 
never suffered a letter to remain unanswered longer than a day : 
from the general to the soldier, all were certain of their reply. 
His household was regulated with the precision of a machine ; 
every morning a bill of yesterday’s expenditure was brought 
before him; the chief servants presented their bills; and 
the various expenses were adjusted with the most minute 
attention, from the food and the wine, down to the very con- 
diments, such as pepper, salt, &c. The Duke's talents were 
great; he had a ready perception, and a most excellent 
memory. He was charitable, even to a fault; and to this 
day his loss is severely felt by the many institutions to which 
he was so invaluable a patron and friend. His speeches at 
many of these meetings were clear, graceful, and impressive, 
and showed what his eloquence would have been in a wider 
held. 

His tastes were magnificent, in building and furnishing : 
the rooms at Kensington palace were crowded with splendid 
articles. Uis houses at Ealing and Knightsbridge were also 
fitted up in the most exquisite manner, and the arrangements 
of the grounds at Castlebar, (laid out in the most perfect 
style,) were executed under his own inspection. 

With regard to the unpopular period of the Duke's 
life, in consequence of his government at Gibraltar — ^the edu- 
cation he had received, and the circumstances in which he 
was placed, may at least suspend the balance in his favour. 
The reform which proceeds from authority is never popular. 
The wretched state of Gibraltar required vigorous measures, 
and it was not to be expected that a licentious soldiery would 
like the curb that restrained their excesses. Neither should it 
be forgotten, that the Duke of Kent gave up a large portion of 
his income to effect this most desirable reformation. His strict 
and cautious attention to military minutiae, wore entirely the 
result of his German education. An English Prince ought 
to imbibe English feelings. The change effected in his opinions 
11 
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in after-life, were equally honorable to the energy and candour 
bf his nature. It is difficult enough to alter ftie opinions of 
others; it is mnch more difficult to alter our own. All the 
earlier part of the Duke of Kent's life was passed in his 
country's active service; and the debt of respect and regret 
due to his memory cannot be better evinced, than in the affec- 
tionate interest manifested towards his orphan child. 
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Trb Right Honorable 


HENRY LASCELLES, 

EARL OF HABEWOOD, 

BTO. ETC. ETC. 

The family of Harewood is of honor and antiquity in the 
county of York; being noble in the time of the first Edward, 
more than five hundred years ago. The name, however, fell to 
females; and though a long descent of respectable ancestry has 
brought down the present high title from that stem, it was only 
of a comparatively modem date, that the wealth and influence 
of the house justly raised it to the rank of an Earldom of Great 
Britain. Daniel Lascelles, of Stank and Northallerton, 
was sheriff of York, soon after the accession of George the 
First; and from that period the name will be found conspicu- 
ously in the rolls of Parliament. His grandson, Edwin, by 
his first wife, was elevated to the peerage, in 1790, as Lord 
Harewood ; but died in 1795, without issue, so that the barony 
expired with him. It was revived, however, in the ensuing 
year, 1796, in the person of Edward Lascelles, also a grandson 
of Daniel Lascelles, by his second wife ; who married, in 1761, 
Miss Chaloner, of Guisborough, the mother of Henry, the pre- 
sent peer. In September, 1812, he was advanced to a Vis- 
county and Earldom ; and died on the 3rd of April, 1820. The 
titles he bequeathed are — Earl of Harewood, Viscount Lascelles, 
and Baron Harewood, of Harewood, in the county of York. 

Henry, Earl of Harewood, whose Portrait it is the object 
of this brief Memoir to illustrate, was bora on Christmas Day, 
1767, and maiiied, in 1794, Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
1 
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Lieutenant-Greneral Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart., by 
whom he has a numerous family of sons and daughters, the 
senior of whom is Edward, Viscount Lascelles, bom in July, 
1796. The next two sons have married daughters of the Mar- 
quis of Bath, and of the Earl of Carlisle. 

The first public act of Lord Harewood, which we find in 
the usual records of passing events, occurred in 1803, when he 
seconded the motion of Sir William Scott, for the election of 
Mr. Abbot to be Speaker of the House of Commons, in the 
United Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. He had, 
however, previously obtained distinction as a sound and valu- 
able member of the lower House ; and afforded a fair presage 
of the weight he was destined to attain in that assembly, as the 
representative of a great county, and as possessed of all those 
qualities of good sense, independence, loyal patriotism, and 
straight-forwardness of purpose, enforced by plain and forcible 
reasoning, which his after-career in Parliament so beneficially 
illustrated. 

From this period, though not a continual speaker in the 
House, as if the nation could not go on without his perpetual 
advice, (the horror or rather the burlesque of the present day,) 
— Mr. Lascelles was at his post upon all really important 
occasions, and possessed no slight effect in checking the in- 
roads of power on one hand, and in preserving (he constitution 
fmm wild innovation on the other. Indeed, the administration 
of Mr. Pitt, during the great crisis, in which, not only England 
but Europe was involved, was cordially approved of by Mr. Las- 
celles ; and all the early years of the present century saw him 
giving an efficient support to that minister. As a debater, he 
grqppled even with the energy of Fox, and never rose in the 
House of Commons, without commanding that attention which 
is, there, only rendered to superior attainments, ' or acknow- 
ledged political integrity. On the death of Mr. Pitt, the 
station held by Mr. Lascelles, by common consent, was indi- 
cated by his being the mover of the resolution, <( January 37, 
1806,) That an humble address be'presented to his Majesty, 
that his Majesty will be graciously pleased tso give directions, 
3 
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that the remains of the Right Honorable William Pitt be 
interred at the poU^c expense^ and that a monument be erected 
in the collegiate church of St. Peter, Westminster, to the 
memory of that excellent statesman, with an mscription expres- 
sive of the public sense of so great and irreparable a loss ; and 
to assure His Majesty that this House will make good the 
expense attending the same.*’ This motion, though opposed, 
alas ! by Windham, Ponsonby, Fox, and others, was carried 
by 258, to 89 votes. A few days after, Mr. Lascclles moved, 
and carried without a division, that £40,000 should be voted 
for the payment of the debts of that man who had distributed 
all the rich patronage of England for so many years, and 
who had died a beggar ! This alone would have been, and to 
posterity will be, the most splendid inscription” that could 
express the public sense of his rare qualities and of his loss. 

Mr. Lascclles was a stanch friend of the Pitt Club; and we 
have seen him preside with great urbanity and dignity at its 
anniversary. 

As it would be uninteresting to detail the continued appli- 
cation to public business by which, as Mr. and Lord Lascclles, 
our subject distinguished himself through succeeding sessions 
of that Parliament, to which he was a light and an example, 
combining all the virtues of an independent country gentleman 
with the authority of a county member, and the influence of 
natural and cultivated intelligence, we shall merely notice, 
that Lord Lascelles moved the congratulatory address to the 
Prince Regent, on the peace with France in 1814. 

Since his elevation to the House of Lords, on the decease of 
his father in 1820, we have little to record of the senatorial 
efforts of the Earl of Harewood. It is remarkable how many 
able and efficient commoners retire into the silent performance 
of their duties, when they become members of the upper house. 
No doubt this may in a great measure be accounted for from 
the circumstance, that few questions can arise in that place, to 
affect represented interests, or demand individual exertion, 
beyond an honest vote ; but still it is curious to behold the 
most active members of the House of Commons become, as it 
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were^ saddenly obliviated by remoyal into another sphere of 
usefulness. Far are we from wishing that the same ardour for 
debate were felt in both ; and we simply notice the fact as a 
corollary to our sketch. 

We will add, that whether among Lords or Commons, the 
kingdom will have cause to rejoice, if it can number among the 
majority, men half so consistent, able, and honest as the Rail 
of Haiewood. 
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THE VENERABLE 


ARCHDEACON NARES. 

The death of this person, so justly celebrated, and respected in 
the republic of letters, was thus announced in the Literary 
Gazette of the 28th of March, 1829. We have this week to 
record, and deplore, the death of the Rev. and Venerable 
Archdeacon Narrs, who departed this life on Monday, (the 
23d,) at the age of seventy-five. His health had been for some 
time visibly declining ; but he was only about a week confined 
to his chamber. It is out of our power, at present, to attempt 
any thing like a biographical sketch of this eminent scholar 
and divine, of this truly amiable and excellent man. If ever 
an individual deserved pre-eminently the title of * literary,* it 
was Archdeacon Nares : his habits had all reference to litera- 
ture and its pursuits; his life was a life of letters, and the cul- 
tivation of valuable knowledge. His writings consist chiefly 
of divinity, classics, and philology — commencing with 1782, 
iind finishing, we think, with his admirable Glossary in 1822 — 
a long and distinguished career of industry, talent, learning, 
usefulness, and virtue.” 

We have transcribed this prompt and brief tribute to the 
memory of the lamented subject of our dLetch, because, though 
it spoke in the fresh language of immediate sorrow, it yet spoke 
nothing but the truth of the departed. At whatever period 
written, every account of that estimable being must re-edio 
these sentiments ; and hand him down to the latest posterity 
us an ornament to the literature of his age and country, a mild 
and steady light in the Christian world; and in all the relations 
of society, an honor to human nature. 

It is to bo regretted, that, amid the privacy which conceals 
the actions of men devoted to learned and peaceful avocations, 
we can find such scanty materials, on minutely tracing their 
exemplary course; but this is, as it has always been, the neces- 
sary consequence of life spent in the practice of useful and 
unostentatious goodness. While the forward, the presuming, 
1 
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the noisy, the vain, and the ambitions furnish employment for 
every pen and tongue, it is the fate of the retiring, the wise, the 
worthy, the modest, and the benefactors of their kind, to perform 
the noblest things in comparative obscurity, and produce 
immortal benefits in the calm and silence of unobserved 
seclusion. 

The author lives only in his works ; and a few facts, beyond 
their sphere, is generally all that can reward the inquiries of the 
biographer. 

Robert Nares, born at York, on the 9th of June, 1753, was 
the son of Dr. James Nares, a distinguished composer and 
teacher of music, of whom there is a Memoir in the Biographical 
Dictionary, from which we learn, that he was for many years 
organist to King George II. and King George 111., in whose 
service he composed many pieces of sacred harmony of a high 
order, and died in February, 1783. He was brother to tir.' 
Hon. Sir George Nares, who sat during fifteen years as one of 
the judges in the Court of Common Pleas. Thus well connected 
in family, Robert began life with such fair prospects as 
were calculated to stimulate his exertions, and afford a cheering 
view to the exercise of the talents with which Providence had 
blessed him. He was placed at Westminster School, where he 
became a king’s scholar, at the head of his election in 1707, 
when fourteen years of age. At eighteen, namely, in 1771, ho 
was elected to a studentship of Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he pursued his studies with great assiduity and commensurate 
success. In 1775, he took his degree of B. A., and in 1778, 
that of M. A. ; about which period he also entered into holy 
orders. 

Being selected by the late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, to be 
the tutor to his sons — ^the present Baronet, and the Right Hon. 
Charles Williams Wynn — Mr. Nares went to reside at the 
beautiful and splendid mansion of Wynnstay, where, and with 
the family during their winter abode in London, he sojourned 
from 1779 to 1783. While in this station he was called 
upon, not merely to cultivate learned and scholastic studies, 
but to enter into light and elegant literature; he, accordingly. 
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produced prologues, epilogues, and other accessories to the 
private dramatic entertainments with which the hospitalities of 
his patron’s mansion were enlivened. At this period, too, he 
first courted more public fame by publishing his Periodical 
Essays ; and the Essay on the Demon or Divination of 
Socrates; and soon aftc'r, his earliest philological work, the 
Elements of Orthoepy, (1784.) In the meanwhile, 1782, his 
coUege, Christ Church, presented him with the small living of 
East Mauduit, in Northamptonshire; which ^ as followed by 
the gift of that of Doddington, in the same county, and in the 
patronage of the Lord Chancellor. In 1784, his marriage to 
Elizabeth Bayley, the youngest daughter of Thomas Bayley, 
Esq , of Chelmsford, (who died in childbed the following year,) 
interrupted his close connexion as a resident ^vith the family 
of Wynn; but he superintended tlie farther education of his 
pupils from 1786 to 1788, while they were at Westminster 
School, and he was an inhabitant of the netropolis as assistant 
preacher at Berkeley Chapel. 

The unblemished character and literary accomplishments of 
Mr. Nares, which gradually becoming more generally appreci- 
ated, had surrounded him with friends, now produced the fruits 
which were to be anticipated from irreproachable conduct and 
uncommon ability. In 1787, he was appointed Chaplain to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, and in October of the 
ensuing year. Assistant Preacher to the Honorable Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. It is well known that this is a station of severe 
trial, and of consequent eminence, if the performance of the 
duties required is approved by the enlightened judgment of 
such a congregation, as that by which the preacher is appre- 
ciated. Mr. Nares, during fifteen years, gave entire satisfac- 
tion to his learned auditory ; who, while they generally felt his 
powers of reasoning and his depth of erudition in the pulpit, 
acknowledged his claims upon their individual regard as 
a member of the social circle, distinguished for refined taste, 
sound sense, and genuine piety. There was no laxity in prin- 
ciple ; no ascetic austerities. Fit for the trust reposed in him, 
Mr. Nares combined the gentleman and the scholar, with the 
8 
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Christian and the divine. How many friendships were formed 
under these auspicious circumstances — ^which lasted him till 
that awful time when human friendships ayail no more, and 
higher hopes brighten the last days of the good ! 

In 1790, (we do not break our narrative by enumerating 
minor publications, as we will add a list of the whole,) Mr. 
Nores assisted in the completion of Bridges* History of North-' 
amptonshire; and wrote the Preface. The political agitation 
and danger which ensued at this era, and put all that was 
valuable in the establishments and constitution of the country 
in jeopardy, rallied our able writer as a publicist on the side 
of government, religion, and order. He published several 
timely pamphlets, well calculated to abate the torrent of revolu- 
tion and infidelity. It was these writings, perhaps, which led, 
in 1793, to his commencing, in conjunction with Mr. Beloe, the 
British Critic — a review, which for a long period had greaC 
influence both in politics and literature. In the same year he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries; and 
also one of the Librarians of the British Museum ; afterwards 
Librarian for the Manuscript Department, where be remained 
twelve years, and prepared the third volume of the Harleian 
Catalogue of Manuscripts for the Record Commission, by which 
it was given to the world. During the preceding year, 1794, it 
was his misfortune to lose his second wife, Frances Maria, 
daughter of Charles Fletewood, Esq. of London, to whom he had 
been united little more than ten months, and who died after 
having given birth to a son, who survived only a few weeks. 

In 1796, the Lord Chancellor, Loughborough, presented 
Mr. Nares to the rectory of Dalbury near Derby, and in 
1798 to that of Shamford, in Leicestershire; which he held 
for only a few months, as he was, in about half a year, 
collated by the Bishop of Lichfield, Cornwallis, to a Canonry 
Residentiary in the Cathedral of that diocese. In the same 
year the Bishop of London, Porteus, gave him the small 
prebend of Islington, in the Cathedral of St. Paul: in 
February 1799, he was nominated to preach the Warburton 
lecture in Lincoln’s Inn ; and in 1800 the Bishop of lichfield 
4 
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confeired upon him the Archdeaconry of Staford. In the 
same year he married the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Smith, many 
years Head Master of Westminster school ; who after nearly 
thirty years of domestic felicity, is left to lament his loss. — 
In 1805, the Lord Chancellor, Eldon, without solicitation or 
interest, presented him to the Vicarage of St. Mary’s, Reading ; 
whither he soon after went to reside, having resigned 
the Vicarage of East Mauduit, his situation at the British 
Museum, and other appointments which might have interfered 
with this purpose. Here he lived till 1818,* when, being desirous 
of returning to London, that he might enjoy the society best 
suited to his literary tastes and habits, he obtained permission 
to exchange his vicarage for Allhallows, London Wall, then 
vacant, to the duties of which he attended in person, till within 
three weeks of his death, during the greater part of the year ; 
being seldom absent from London more than three months annn* 
ally, two of which he passed in bis residence at Lichfield. 

We copy the list of his numerous (nineteen) publications 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine, to which we are also indebted 
for some of the particulars stated in the foregoing Memoir. 

1. "Periodical Essays, No. I. Dec. 2, 1780. — No. X. Feb. 
3, 1781.” 

2. " An Essay on the Demon or Divination of Socrates,” 8vo. 
1782. 

3. " Elements of Ortho^y ; containing a distinct view of the 
whole Analogy of the English Language, so far as it relates to 
Pronunciation, Accent, and Quantity, 1784,” 8vo. 

4. " Remarks on the favourite Ballet of Cupid and Psyche ; with 
some Account of the Pantomime of the Antients, 1788,” 12mo. 

5. " Principles of Government deduced from Reason, &c. 
1792,” 8vo. 

6. " An Abridgment of the same, adapted to general instruc- 
tion and use ; with a new Introduction, 1793, ” 8yo. 

7. " Man’s best Right; a serious Appeal in the name of 
Religion, 1798,” 8vo. 

* We may aay, the sealoue benefiactor of hb charge. Among hia other good 
worka, the Matioiml School wu indebted to him for Ita eatabliriunenL 
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The British Critic, commenced, as we have noticed, in 1793, 
in conjunction with the Rev. W. Beloe. The editorship was 
entrusted to the jud|pnent, sagacity, learning, and acuteness of 
Mr. Nares ; and the vigour and perseverance with which this 
periodical was conducted through difficult and dangerous times, 
are well known. To each of the half-yearly volumes was pre- 
fixed a Preface, always written by Mr. Nares, recapitulating 
the literature of the period. He proceeded with the work till the 
end of the forty-second Volume, and then resigned it to others. 

9. “ Discourses preached before the Hon. Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 1794,” 8vo. 

10. A Thanksgiving for Plenty, and a Warning against 
Avarice; a Sermon, preached at the Cathedral at Lichfield, on 
Sunday Sept. 20, 1801,” 8vo. 

11. " The Benefit of Wisdom, and the Evils of Sin. A Ser- 
mon preached before the Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn, ou 
Sunday Nov. 0, 1803, and published at the request of the 
Bench,” 8vo. 

12. " A connected and chronological View of the Prophecies 
of the Christian Church ; in 12 Sermons, preached in Lincoln's 
Inn Chapel, from the year 1800 to 1804, at the Lecture founded 
by Bishop Warburton, 1806,” 8vo. 

13. “Essays and other occasional Compositions, chiefly 
reprinted, 1810,” 2 vols. small 8vo. 

14. “ Protestantism the Blessing of Britain ; a Fast Sermon, 
preached at the Cathedral of Lichfield, on Wednesday, Feb. 
28, 1810,” 8vo. 

15. “ On the Influence of Sectaries, and the Stability of the 
Church ; a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Stafibrd, on the days of Visitation, at Cheadle, Stafford, and 
Walsall, in June 1812,” 4to. 

16. “ The Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrated, by a 
comparative View of their Histories, 1816,” 12mo. 

17. “ A Glossary ; or Collection of Words, Phrases, Names, 
and Allusions to Customs, Proverbs, &c. which have been 
thought to require Illustration in the Works of English Authors, 
particularly Shakspeare and his Contemporaries, 1822,” 4to. 
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18. A Volame of Sennonff on Faith and other Subjected 
1825^ 8yo. 

19. In 1815, An Edition of Dr. Pnrdy’s Lectures on the 
Church Catechism, &c. to which was prefixed a Biographical 
Preface, giving some account of the Author, and of two of his 
most intimate friends, the Rev. T. Butler, and Lawson Hud- 
dleston, Esq. men of distinguished talent and worth. 

The late Dr. Vincent, the learned and much esteemed Dean 
of Westminster,* always spoke of Mr. Nares as a profound 
Scholar, and a most able Critic. Yet with all his depth of 
acquirement there was neither assumption, nor the slightest 
shade of pedantry in him, in his behaviour, or in his conversa- 
tion. On the contrary, an innate modesty (which wo can 
readily believe stood in the way of higher ecclesiastical dis- 
tinctions,) marked his demeanour throughout life. He pos- 
sessed a vivacity as well as a simplicity of manner, which 
aflbrded no bint of the attainments and erudition that lay 
quietly below, and were only discovered by the force of casual 
circumstances— certainly never displayed. 

Among his meritorious efforts in the cause of morality and 
learning, we can speak from experience of the active and effi- 
cient part he took in the formation of the Royal Society of 
Literature, the illustrious Institution of his late Majesty George 
IV. The difficulties attendant upon such a task, the framing 
of unexceptionable rules, the election of the fittest individuals 
for the enjoyment of the Royal bounty, or the honors of the 
Society, and the faithful and impartial discharge of all the 
duties entailed upon the founders of such a body, were over- 
come and executed by him in a manner entitled to the highest 
praise. The virtuous and exemplary President, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, to whom the Sovereign committed the whole charge, 
had no co-adjutor who rendered him more valuable aid than 
Mr. Nares. It was therefore but a just tribute to him that he 

* To hia lennoDf pabliahed in 1817, Archdeacon Narei prefixed the Lifis, &c. 
He was aleo a frequent oontiibutor to the Gentleman’s Magaaine, and furnished 
some papers to the Archasologia, particularly observations on partr of a SaroophaRns 
discovered at Reading Abbey, and supposed to lure contained the remains of 
Henry I. 
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was elected a Vice-Prendent in 1828. He took a warm 
interest in all the conncils and proceedings till the end of his 
life ; and contributed the interesting paper published in the 
firstvolume of its Transactions, entitled "An Historical Account 
of the Discoveries that have been made in Palimpsest (or 
Rescript) Manuscripts.'* He also supplied a Memoir on the 
religion and divination of Socrates. 

In private life no man was ever more beloved than Arch- 
deacon Nares. His friends from youth to old age were 
ddighted by his talents, while they were compelled to set a 
still higher value upon his individual character, so estimable 
and honorable in every relation of life. To know him indeed 
was to be attached to him; for the enemj^ary divine, the 
profound scholar, the judicious critic, and the elegant writer, 
was at the same time one of the most amiable, pleasing, and 
instructive companions into whose society good fortune coulSt 
throw either the young or the old. No wonder then that his 
intimacy was zealously courted, and that he ranked among his 
most constant friends a number of the foremost men of the 
times, which he himself lived to adorn. 

Our Portrait is from Hoppner, with whom he was intimate 
from his youth; and it affords us a gratification to be able to ac- 
company it with a specimen of the playful spirit which imbued 
the original. The subjoined is an unpublished Epigram on him- 
self, written in 1826: — 

" Time hai not thinn’d my flowini; hur, 

Nor laid my nged templet bare ; 

But he hat play’d the barber’s part, 

And ^wdeiP’d me svith wondrous art, 

Meaning, no doubt, to let me see, 

He thinlu to make mere dust cf me ; 

Bnt let him know that on a day, 

God will re-animate this clay, 

And life unchangeable wiU give 
When Time himself shall cease to lire.” 

We omitted to notice in its proper place, that Mr. Nares 
was dected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1804: at his 
demise, therefore, his literary and ecclesiastical bonon might 
be given as follow : " The Rev. Robert Narbs,MA.. F.R.S. 
F.S.A. V.P. R.S.L. Archdeacon of Stafford, Canon Residen- 
tiary of Lichfield, and Rector of Allhallows, London WatL" 
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THE MOST NOBLE 


HENRY-WILLIAM PAGET, 

MARQUESS OF ANGLESEY, 

ETC. ETC. 


The ancestor of this noble family, on whom the dig^nity of the 
Peerage was conferred, had distinguished himself in early life 
by great learning, and extraordinary talents for public busi- 
ness ; in consequence of which, he was employed ir situations 
of importance and confidence in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and under successive sovereigns — Edward the Sixth, Mary, 
and Elizabeth. 

The Order of the Garter was conferred upon him ; and, in 
the second year of Edward the Sixtli, he was called by writ to 
the House of Peers, under the title of Baron Paget of Beau- 
desert, in the county of Stafford. 

The Earldom of Uxbridge was conferred upon Henry, son 
of the sixth Lord Paget, he having been summoned to the 
House of Peers in his father’s lifetime by the title of Lord 
Burton, Baron of Burton, in the county of Stafford. The 
second Earl of Uxbridge died without issue in 1769; and, upon 
this event, the title became extinct ; but the Barony of Paget, 
being a Barony in fee, devolved upon Caroline, the daughter 
of Brigadier-General Thomas Paget, then married to Sir 
Nicholas Bayly, Baronet, of Plasnewydd, in the county of An- 
glesey ; and, when she died, Henry, their eldest surviving son, 
1 
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became Lord Paget ; and afterwards, by creation in 1784, Earl 
of Uxbridge. 

The present noble family, in the male line, is of high anti- 
quity ; and its descent is illustrious through many generations. 
Sir Nicholas Bayly was great-grandson of Lewis Bayly, Bishop 
of Bangor, a descendant of the ancient Scottish house of Bayly, 
or Baillie, Earls of Lamington, and whose lineal ancestor 
married the daughter and heiress of the renowned Sir William 
Wallace. Dr. Lewis Bayly was one of the most emiuent 
divines of his time. He accompanied King James the First to 
Ijondon on his accession to the English throne, and was appointed 
tutor of Prince Charles, afteiwards King Charles the First. 
He married Ann, daughter of Sir Henry Bagenall, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Bagenall, of Newry Casth'; both of 
whom filled the high and arduous station of Maresdiall of the 
aimies in Ireland, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; — the latter 
was slain at the battle of Black water in 1508. Sir Nicholas 
Bagenall married a co-heiress of the ancient Welsh family of 
^’ychan, afterwards surnamed Griffith, from uhich family 
also sprung the royal house of Tudor. Through this line the 
Marquess derives his mansion in Anglesey, and the greater 
portion of his 'Welsh and Irish estates. 

Henry, third Earl of Uxbridge, entered the army when 
young, and ser\ed in America and the West Indies. He was 
afterw^ards Colonel of the Stafibrdshire militia ; and enjoyed 
through life the distinguished honor of the personal friendship 
of King George the Third. 

Upon his death, on the l.*Uh of March, 1812, Henry- William, 
his eldest son, bom on the 17th of May, 17GH, succeeded to the 
title, as fourth Earl of Uxbridge. 

His education had all the advantage's of early tuition at 
home — at Westminster — at Oxford; and also of foreign travel. 
And, notwithstanding the allurements of a life to which high 
rank, family affluence, and all personal accomplishments gave 
him introduction and welcome, his classical attainments were 
of an exalted character. 

At the period when Europe was thrown into convulsion by 
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the French Revolution, Lord Paj^et became a soldier. Having 
raised a regiment of infantry, he was appointed to its command 
as Colonel, and was engaged in the arduous service oi the first 
campaigns of the British army in Flanders, under 11. R. H. the 
Duke of York. 

In the interval of foreign service, his Lonlship was in 
command of .a brigade in the garrison at Ipswich, and here 
was formed a s(*ries of cavalry movements, by which this force 
was rendered more effective and formidable than any of a 
similar description ever sent before by Britain into the field. 
Lord Paget was enabled to show the practi(‘al effect of his 
own lessons, connected wuth British spirit and courage, in 
successivt' campiiigns. 

Nothing, indeed, could surpass the gallantry of his conduct 
as the leader of the Cavalry Brigade in the Peninsular war. 
On every occasion in which this body met the enemy, it added 
to its ri'putation as a most effective arm of the British force ; 
and often performed exploits of such dash and enterprise, as 
rather to rt*scmble the deeds of ancient chivalry, than the more 
regulated services of modem tactics. In the heait of these 
brilliant achievements, the noble Lord was ever to be found ; 
and the enthusiasm which so largely contributed to victory, 
sprung in no small measure fnim his own personal bearing 
and example, which excited the admiration ol his comrades 
of all ranks, from the Commander-in-Chicf to the private 
soldier. 

In covering the disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore, Lord 
Paget had a most arduous duty; throughout which his skill and 
bravery were alike conspicuous. Keeping in check the superior 
numbers of an adversary, warm and daring in pursuit, he taught 
them to beware of encounters with the English cavalry; and 
particularly in the gallant affair on the Ezla, in front of Bena- 
vento, 29th of December, 1808, where General Lefebvre Des- 
nonettes, the Commander of the Imperial Guard, was taken 
prisoner, he distinguished himself and his intrepid followers in 
a way which taught the enemy caution in all his future move- 
ments. In more fortunate campaigns, his Lordship continued 
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to cyince the same daring^ spirit, and, to use the common 
phraseology of the camp, “ covered himself with laurels.*' 

When Buonaparte, in 1815, returned from Elba, and, by an 
exertion of influence almost miraculous, raised a formidable 
army to support his resumption of the throne of France^all 
Europe was roused, and imbodied in arms ; and not last, but 
first, in this perilous and momentous struggle, were the troops 
of Great Britain in the field. Lord Paget, having now be- 
come Earl of Uxbridge, as second to the Duke of Wellington, 
commanded the allied cavalry of the army; and the result 
of the memorable day of Waterloo attests their unrivalled 
prowess. , 

It was at the close of the battle, and when the enemy were 
in full retreat, that Lord Uxbridge lost his leg. Upon his Lord- 
ship’s personal conduct in this tremendous conflict, and undsr 
the sufl'erings incident to his wound, we might, without flattery, 
dilate ; but the living memory of his own age, and historical 
record hereafter, will do him more amjfle justice. 

His Lordship was received in England with loud acclama- 
tions from all ranks of people. The Marquisatc of Anglesey 
was conferred upon him, to mark the royal estimation of bis 
services ; which were honored with the further reward of a unani- 
mous vote of thanks by the two Houses of Parliament. He 
received the orders of the Bath and the Garter from his own 
Sovereign, and he was also invested with all the distinguished 
orders of the allied Sovereigns. 

When the august ceremony of the Coronation — ^to which 
our memorial is culled on to refer — ^took place, the Marquess 
of Anglesey sustained the office of Lord High Steward ; and 
nothing could exceed the grace and dignity which the horse 
and his rider displayed in the magnificent arena of Westminster 
Hall. 

On this occasion, the following very neat epigram was pro- 
duced : — 

Tho* AnKleaey*! steed with m retrograde pace. 

So delightfully enrreta and prancee, 

Tie before the king’s friends he retreats with such grace, 

His enemies dread his adranoes. 
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His Lordship was afterwards appointed to the office of 
Master-General of the Ordnance, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
as a collcagne of our lamented minister, the lute Mr. Canning. 
On the Ist day of March, 1828, his Lordship was sworn in 
Lord Lieutenant-Governor, and Governor-General of Ireland. 

In this important station, as representative of his illustrious 
Sovereign, his Lordship engaged the warm affections of the 
Irish people, lie secured their obedience to the laws. He 
subdued religious animosities. He conciliated general good- 
will. He sought to ameliorate and improve the condition of 
the labouring classes ; commerce had received an active spring 
through his patronage and munificence, and every means were 
put in progress towards national prosperity, when he was 
recalled by the king's minister in the tenth month of his vice- 
regal fum tions. 

I'hc sensation created by this act must be still fresh in the 
memory of the public, as weU as the manly and dignified 
course taken by the noble Marquess, on resuming Ids seat in the 
Upper House of Parliament. We believe there was but one 
feeling on the subject in England and Ireland ; and the latter 
country, as it showed its deep regrets at his departure, may 
now be expected to reap great political advantages from his 
return. On the accession of the present ministry, the Marquess 
of Anglesey was re-appointed Lord Lieutenant ; and never was 
there a period when individual character in the government 
was so essential to the happiness and welfare of the governed, 
fiy the time this brief sketch issues from the press, his Lord- 
ship will probably bo in the exercise of his functions ; and the 
people of Ireland, who loved his frank and generous conduct 
in every relation of life, as much as his straight-forward and 
impartial policy in their trying and difficult affairs, have 
already cause to rejoice in the near prospect of renewing 
those ties which united them together in a bond of reciprocal 
attachment. 

And these are days of no common difficulty to legislators ; 
days, we would say, in which the soldier, become statesman, 
has of all others the most difficult task to perform. But Lord 
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Anglesey, though one of the brightest military heroes of our 
age, has displayed such noble qualities in civil life, that we 
not only do not fear his Irish government, but augur from it 
the most auspicious results. He has shown what he is, and 
has already been weighed. We grant him, therefore, willingly 
the chivalrous honor of leading our gallant Cavalry brigades : 
will not Ireland hail and rally round the spirit? But more, 
in him she will receive, for the second time, the impartial con- 
servator of human rights, the honest reformer of every real 
grievance, the equal holder of the balance of justice: will 
she not improve and grow happy under such auspices? It is 
impossible that such a man should not be a beneficent destiny 
to Ireland. 
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GEORGE HOWARD, 


EARL OF CARLISLE, 

ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Our Portrait of this most estimable nobleman, from a picture 
by Jackson, mii^ht almost spare ns the task of writing a bio- 
graphical memoir, if these characters were to be taken from 
physiognomy, and our friends did not expect a few details 
from the pen. We have hardly seen a likeness where the 
pencil spoke more truly. High intellect, amiability, refine- 
ment, and the calm firmness which distinguishes true and 
natural from acquired and self-asserting dignity, arc marked 
in every lineament ; and these features only proclaim the ex- 
alted individual aright. The long roll of the British Peerage 
is not graced by a name mure worthy of esteem and honor 
than that of George Howard, the Earl of Carlisle. 

This branch of the family, derived from the ducal house of 
Norfolk, was ennobled about the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; when, in the year 1661, soon after the civil wars, the 
first peer, Charles, the great-grandson of the famous Belted 
Will Howard,” was called to the Upper House as Earl of 
Carlisle, Viscount Howard of Morpeth, and Baron Dacre of 
Gillesland. This was the royal act of King Charles, his Lord- 
ship having been previously created, by Cromwell in 1657, 
Viscount Howard of Morpeth, and Baron of Gillesland. From 
him is descended, through many of the most splendid female 
alliances of his ancestors, George, the subject of this brief 
sketch, who is the son of Frederick, the fifth Earl ; and a man 
of such celebrity, that we will venture to devote a few lines to 
his memory. 
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Earl Frederick was the Eton contemporary of Fox, Hare, 
and other celebrated individuals, and early displayed that 
predilection for elegant literature and the fine arts which dis- 
tinguished him in after life. In 1780, he was appointed Vice- 
roy of Ireland, which office he filled with benefit to the country 
for nearly two years; when one of the political changes so 
frequent in those days interrupted his measures, and be gave 
place to the Duke of Portland. Many important questions 
afterwards agitated the kingdom, and in all these his Lord- 
ship took a prominent part, and, for a long period, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Pitt. On the breaking out of the French revo- 
lutionary war, however, his Lordship, alarmed by the danger 
of the crisis, ranged himself with the government, to strengthen 
and support it against the common enemy. 

But his Lordship claims our tribute rather as a scholar end 
a poet, than as a statesman. Even his boyhood ^as adorned 
by a devotion to the Muses ; and several of the periodical pub- 
lications of that era were enriched by his fugitive pieces. A 
splendid edition of his acknowledged productions was pub- 
lished by Bulmer in IHOl. “The Father’s Revenge,” and 
“ The Stepmother,” tuo tragedies, were later works ; and the 
noble Lord followed the pursuits of literature uith ardour to 
the end of his life in 1825, and was equally tlio friend of literary 
men, and the munificent patron of the arts. 

It will be recollected by our readers how bitterly he was 
assailed by his relative Lord Byron, in his literary character ; 
and wc refer to the mutter, for the purpose of throwing some 
light upon this incident, ^hich none of the biographers of Lord 
Byron have yet done. Lord Carlisle was related to our splen- 
did poet by the marriage of his grandfather Henry, the fourth 
Earl, to Isabella the great-aunt of Byron ; and wo are informed 
that the mother of the latter, a wayward woman, bad, from his 
childhood upwards, prejudiced his mind against his paternal 
relations. It was not, therefore, surprising, that with a tem- 
perament like his, and impressed with erroneous feelings, he 
should at the first semblance of an occasion mistake civility for 
aflfront, and throw himself back on his native pride and resent- 
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ment, instead of looking fairly at the circumstances which gave 
rise to his anger. It was then he struck the blow, which he 
afterwards repented, and in some measure recalled. The 
offence, we believe, was on account of Lord Carlisle’s declining 
to introduce him to the House of Peers, when he took his seat ; 
and also referring him for his pedigree to the Herald’s College 
previous to the issue of the writ But it seems to have been 
his own temper, and not the facts, which could afford materials 
for so much spleen : the Earl of Carlisle never meant to treat 
Lord Byron slightingly, by pointing to him the only place where 
his pedigree could be made out ; and with regard to the intro- 
duction, it is not consistent with the rules of the House, for a 
peer dtl'a superior to introduce a peer of an inferior degree. A 
peer by descent, after receiving his writ, indeed, takes the oaths 
at the table without any introduction ; and a peer newly created 
is introduced by two peers of his own rank. But, misinformed 
on these points. Lord Byron gave way to his passions, and en- 
deavoured to stigmatize, or rather turn into ridicule, the party 
who had so unconsciously offended him. 

As every incident in which Bjrron was concerned, and 
especially when connected with so exalted a person as the Earl 
of Carlisle, is of public interest, we hope to be excused for this 
episode ; and now return to the more immediate object of our 
sketch. 

The present Earl was bom 17th September, 1773, and was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. As his father 
was embarked in political life, it is probable that he contem- 
plated a similar course for his son ; and accordingly in 1795-6, 
we find that he accompanied Lord Malmesbury in one of his 
missions to the continent, and was, no doubt, thus early initi- 
ated into many of the mysteries of diplomacy. On his return 
he took his seat in the House of Commons ; and continued to 
devote himself to parliamentary duties with more attention than 
usual with young men of similar rank and fortune. 

In 1806, he was a Commissioner for the affairs of India, 
and so competent to his office, that we are indebted to him for 
one of the most luminous speeches upon the affairs of that 
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country, which has ever been pronounced within the walls of 
the House. It was published separately as a pamphlet, and is, 
we believe, the only distinct publication which we can attribute 
to his Lordship. We believe his Lordship contributed, if 
nothing besides, a very clever Latin poem to the famous Anti> 
jacobin newspaper. 

Subsequently to this period, his Lordship was sent on a spe- 
cial mission to Berlin ; but of the intents and purposes of such 
secret and important employment, we cannot bo expected to 
give any information. 

After remaining some time in Prussia, his Lordship returned 
home, and resumed his useful though not too obtrusive public 
scr\'iccs ; for he spoke very seldom in Parliament, yet exer- 
cised, in consequence of his acknowledged talents and intelli- 
gence, a beneficial influence, more felt than heard of, in ^e 
counsels and government of the nation. — Thus years rolled on, 
till in 1824, ho was made Lord-Lieutenant of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire; and in 1825, (September 4th), succeeded his 
father in the Earldom of Carlisle. 

In 1827, when Mr. Canning was called upon by bis Majesty 
to form an administration, his Lordship, between whom and the 
minister an intimacy, alike honorable to the tastes and endow- 
ments of both, had long been established, accepted the office of 
First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, with a scat in the 
cabinet ; and afterwards Privy Seal, which he resigned in 1828. 

At present his Lordship has a seat in the Cabinet, but with- 
out office ; and his addition to their numbers may justly be 
deemed one of the most stable assurances of the continuation 
of the new government ; since, whatever changes may assail 
it, the country will always look with confidence to men actu- 
ated by that purity of principle and integrity which distin- 
guishes the Earl of Carlisle. Such an individual can want 
nothing, can desire nothing, but the welfare of the land in 
which he has so large a stake ; and, surrounded by a family 
like his, with a son. Lord Morpeth, foUowing admirably in the 
steps of his forefathers, whether we look to patriotism or the love 
of science and literature, England has the surest of pledges that 
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he will do his duty, even were he not stimulated by the finest 
sense of innate rectitude, and the example of a g^lorious race. 

Uis Lordship, on March 2lst, 1801, married Lady Georg^iana 
Cavendish, the eldest daughter of William, the fifth Duke of 
Devonshire, by whom he has six sons and six daughters. Of 
the latter are married. Lady Caroline to the Hon. William 
Lascelles, third sou of the Earl of Ilarewood ; Lady Georgiana 
to the Right Hon. George Agar Ellis, eldest son of Viscount 
Clifden, and now First Commissioner of Woods and Forests; 
Lady Harriet to George, Earl Gower, eld(‘St son of the Mar- 
quess of Stafford; and Lady Blanche to William Cavendish, 
Esq. Member of Parliament for the University of Cambridge. 

Tfilflitles arc, 12arl of Carlisle, Viscount Howard of Mor- 
peth, in the county of Northumberland, and Baron Dacre of 
Gillesland. Uis Lordship’s principal seats are Naworth Castle, 
the ancient castle of the Dacres, a coheiress of whom married 
Belted Will Howard, above two hundred years ago, in Cum- 
berland ; and Castle Howard, in the county of York. The lat- 
ter mansion is adorned by a splendid collection of paintings of 
ancient and modem masters, and combines many of the ck^ 
d'tEuvrcs of the greatest foreign artists, with some of the finest 
performances which the liberal patronage of the noble owners 
could accomplish from native art. — ^As a matter of curiosity, we 
append a notice of two of the most remarkable of these works 
from the Catalogue at Castle Howard. 

Adoration of our Saviour by the Wise Men, by Maheuse , — 
wonderful production of the Art. This picture, though painted almost 
300 years ago, appears, from the freshness of its colours, to have been 
finished within this century. Every part is touched with the same labo- 
rious minuteness. The draperies and the ornaments of jewellery, &c. 
introduced, are in themselves sufficient for the employment of years. The 
heads are executed with great spirit and freedom. The portraits of the 
Duke of Brahant, John of Leyden, Albert Durer, with his own, heighten 
the value of this astonishing effort of painting. It is to be regretted that 
more of the persons introduced (clearly portraits) are not handed down 
to us by name. The painter is said to have given eight years of nnre- 
mitted labour to this work. 
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The These Maezes, by Annibal Caracd . — If there ever was a 
picture that united all the excellencies of painting, this seems to be that 
wonderful effort of the Art. The drawing, colouring, and composition, 
cannot be surpassed ; and the deep tragedy which it exhibits, to use the 
words of a great author. Dr. Johnson, ** storms the human heart." The 
expression of grief of Mary Magdalen u carried to the extremest point of 
agonizing wo; and most astonishing is it, that such fixed despair, and 
sense of excruciating misery, should be described on the human counte- 
nance, without verging to grimace or distortion. The fainting figure of 
the Mother of Jesus is a masterly contrast to the dead body of the Son ; 
and the terror expressed by the elder Mary, at viewing her daughter 
apparently lifeless, gives room to describe distress of a more varied kind, 
than that of the Mary Magdalen. The size of the canvass (and^^which 
the whole of the subject can be embraced at once) much enSBces the 
value of this picture, as it prevents a painful operation of the mind, which 
the spectator is called upon to exert, in order to unite the extended p«Ks 
of a larger subject. Many stories are recorded of the esteemed value of 
this extraordinary work ; such as the court of Spain having offered to 
cover its surface with iouis-d’ors, which would amount, by the trial, to 
8000. An offer, within these last twenty years, from England, is said to 
have extended to more than that sum. While in possession of the Duke 
of Orleazu, and before the troubles commenced in France, it was not 
probable that any offer (with the hope of acceptance) could have been 
made. By the most awful and unexpected of all events, the French 
Revolution, and in the wreck of all princely grandeur and individual 
property, it found its way into England, and into the hands of the owner 
of this house ; where, as long as it remains, may it not only be an object 
of delight and admiration, but a memorial of the instability of all worldly 
possessions I 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, R.N. KNT. 

F.R.S. ETC. BTC. FTC. 


Few persons arc better entitled to call the interest they have 
excited a national one^ than the individual whose services axe 
the subject of the ensuing sketch. To the credit of our coun- 
try be it spoken, that England was the first to set the example 
of voyages of scientifib discovery. The early navigators 
renewed the days of their Saxon or Danish ancestors; their 
path was blood, and their desire gain. The attempts set on 
foot by one or two enlightened merchants, and cairied into 
action by several daring sailors, to find out the north-west 
passage, may be considered the commencement of that system 
which has even in our own time been pursued with so much 
success. The navigators of Great Britain are as much an 
order by themselves, as the philosophers and poets of other 
countries ; and the subject of our Memoir is among the most 
distinguished of his class. 

John Franklin was bom at Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, in 
1786b In his fourteenth year he entered the navy, a profession 
for which he had always shown strong partiality, and was at 
once initiated into its utmost peril and glory, by being on 
board the Polyphemus, under the command of Captain Law- 
ford, at the battle of Copenhagen. He escaped without a 
wound, while a brother midshipman was killed in that tre- 
mendous action. He next joined the Investigator under the 
command of Captain Flinders, who was bound on a voyage of 
discovery to the coast of New Holland. Under this able sea- 
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man, who was his uncle by marriage, he acquired much of the 
knowledge so invaluable to his after career. Young Franklin 
was one of the midshipmen appointed to attend the Captain 
whenever he made excursions in boats, or visited the shore, for 
the purpose of statistical or mathematical observations. After 
some time, the Investigator being unfit for further service, the 
officers were ordered home in the Porpoise, commanded by 
Lieutenant Fowler. 

Captain Flinders having discovered a passage in the strait 
which divides New Holland and New Guinea, was anxious to 
return with the Porpoise by a way that seemed to be alike safe 
and expeditious. But on the 10th of August, 1803, both ships 
struck on a coral reef. Captain Flinders now took the com- 
mand upon himself, and with Mr. Park, the chief officer of the 
Cato, proceeded in the largest cutter for Port Jackson, upwards 
of 300 miles distant. Ninety-four persons remained on the 
coral bank, a bleak barren rock, supported for above two 
months only by what they had saved from the wreck. 

Mr. Franklin next sailed with Captain Fowler to Canton, 
and there embarked on board the Earl Camden, Captain Dance, 
and had the charge of the signals during the celebrated engage- 
ment in the straits of Malacca, where the French Admiral 
Linois was so completely defeated. This victory was the more 
glorious, as the British fleet only consisted of Bombay mer- 
chant ships and East Indiamen. Yet, heavily laden, and ill 
suited as they were for nautical warfare, they entirely baffled 
a French line-of-battle ship, two heavy frigates, a sloop of 
war, and a brig of eighteen guns. 

Mr. Franklin was next appointed to the Bellerophon, Cap- 
tain Loring, at whose express direction he was employed as 
signal-midshipman in the memorable battle of Trafalgar; a 
service of great danger, as the Bellerophon being engaged 
yard-aim and yard-arm with the Aigle, a French seventy-four, 
the poop where he stood was swept by the enemy’s musketry. 
Out of forty, companions, only seven, of whom he was one, 
escaped without wounds or death. A singular instance of 
intrepidity, and of the respect given to it even by afoe, occurred 
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in this engagement. The ensign having been twice shot away 
and rehoisted, on the third time Christopher Beaty, the yeoman 
of the signals, exclaimed, "Well, that is too bad ; the fellows 
will say we have struck and seizing a union jack, he jumped 
up the mizzen-rigging, and stopped the comers the whole 
breadth of the rigging, in the most cool and determined man- 
ner : — ^the enemy, who had never before allowed a man to show 
himself without firing, struck with Beaty’s daring, paused in 
their discharge, and stood looking, as if in admiration of his 
brave conduct. 

For the next two years Mr. Franklin served in the channel 
fleet and the Rochefort squadron, under Admiral Cornwallis, 
Lord St. Vincent, and Sir Richard Strachan. 

He afterwards went on board the Bedford, was employed 
on shore by Sir Putney Malcolm, and on December 12th, 1814, 
distinguished himself particularly in the attack on the American 
gun-boats, whose capture was one of tlic most dashing exploits 
performed during the war. He was here slightly wounded. 
The whole of this attack, indeed, deserves to be more noticed 
than it has yet been, as it was one of the bra^ est and most 
peculiar actions that occurred in this ai’duous struggle. Mr. 
Franklin w'as in the command of the Bedford’s boats, and the 
first to board one of the enemy’s schooners, which surrendered 
to him. His conduct obtained the highest praise, both from 
the naval and military commanders, was honorably men- 
tioned in the official despatches, and also procured for him the 
first lieutenancy of the Forth, Captain Sir William Bolton. 
This ship conveyed the Duchess d’ Angouleme to France, on 
the restoration of the Bourbons. Twice before in the Bedford, 
Mr. Franklin had formed part of a royal convoy. That ship 
escorted the Emperor of the Brazils to South America, and 
was part of the squadron commanded by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence, which accompanied the allied sovereigns 
to England. He was also engaged in land service, being 
attached to the body of seamen belonging to the expedition 
which succeeded in carrying the fort on the left banks of the 
Mississippi. 
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In 1818^ two expeditions were fitted out for the discovery^ 
if possible, of the long sought passage to the North Pole. 
Lieutenant Franklin commanded the tender, the Trent, at- 
tached to the Dorothea, Captain Buchan ; to which post he 
was recommended by the late Sir Joseph Banks, who was one 
of his very early fHends and patrons. The groat object of this 
expedition was to make for the North Pole, and if it reached 
that destination, to enter the Pacific by Behring’s straits. 
The attempt was, however, unsuccessful. 

Immediately on his return he was appointed to the com- 
mand of an overland expedition to the shores of the Polar 
seas, and by this means open, if possible, a communication 
with Captain Parry, who had just sailed for Davis's straits. 
This was a most important point to effect ; for could they have 
succeeded in the junction, the continuance of the coast east- 
ward from the Coppermine river to Repulse Bay or Melville 
Peninsula, might have been inferred, tliough not uctuall> 
traced ; and at any rate the opening to the Atlantic have been 
assured. 

Captain Franklin sailed from England in 1819, in the Prince 
of Wales. In August he arrived in Hudson’s Bay. The 
second week in September the adventurers set forth for Cum- 
berland House on the Pine Island Lake. The distance was 
090 miles. The ascent of the Ilill-river was laborious to an 
excess. The boats had usually to be dragged up by ropes, 
and the goods to be continually taken out and carried across 
the land, or pwtages, as they are called by the natives and 
hunters. The cold was intense ; yet Captain Franklin and his 
companions arrived in July at the Coppermine river, after a 
journey of 815 miles in snow shoes weighing three pounds, 
their ankles swollen with exertion, and chilled by the frost. 
He then sailed between five and six hundred miles along the 
coast, thus making the most important additions to our geogra- 
phical knofriedge, furnishing data whereby to correct our very 
defective maps, and enlarging the stores of natural history. 

The sufferings of Captain Franklin and his party seem, on 
their return, to have been beyond human endurance. Cold, 
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famine, and fatig^ic assailed them in their severest forms. 
What a picture of sulTeriug is a day like the following! and yet 
that was but the very commencement : ** As we had nothing to 
eat. and were destitute of the means of making a Are. we 
remained in our beds the whole day ; but the covering of our 
blankets was insufficient to prevent us from feeling tlie severity 
of the frost, and sullering inconvenience from the drifting oi 
the snow into our tents. There was no abatement of the storm 
the next day ; our tents were completely frozen, and the snow 
had drifted around them to a depth of three feet ; and even in 
the inside there was a covering several inches thick on the 
blankets. Our sutfering from cold, in a canvass tent, witli 
the temperature a1 iO", and without lire, will easily be 
imagined; it was, how^ever. less than that which wc felt from 
hunger.” 

Their only food, during this dreadful journey, was a chance 
deer or partridge, and some tnpe de roche. They were at last 
reduced to the dreadful extremity of eating their shoes. A piece 
of singed leather was an absolute dainty ; and the bones and 
putrid skins of animals, left in the snow, were greedily devoured. 
Capt. Franklin thus describes another day. the sample of many : 
“ The first operation, after encamping, w as to thaw our frozen 
shoes, if a sufficient fire could be made, and dry ones were put 
on ; each person then w^ote his notes of the daii> occurrences, 
and evening prayers were read. As soon as supper was pre- 
pared. it was eaten, generally in the dark, and we went to bed. 
and kept up a cheerful conversation until our blankets were 
thawed by the heat of our bodies, and we had gathered suffi- 
cient warmth to enable us to full asleep. On many nights we 
had not even the luxury of going to bed in dry clothes ; for 
when the fire was in.sufficient to dry our shoes, we durst not 
pull them off. lest they should freeze so hard as to be unfit to 
put them on in the morning.” 

We remember nothing in fictitious narrative that ever 
affected us so painfully as when, after all their toil and hardship, 
the travellers reach Fort Enterprise, and find it perfectly deso- 
late. ** It would be impossible to describe our sensations.” 
5 
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says the admirable volume published by Captain Franklin^ 
** after entering this miserable abode, and discovering how we 
had been neglected : the whole party shed tears, not so much 
for their own fate, as for that of our friends in the rear, whose 
lives depended on immediate relief.” Reduced by hunger and 
fatigue to a state of infant weakness. Captain Franklin’s occu- 
pation was to search for skins under the snow; but he had 
not strength to drag more than two, tliough the distance was 
not twenty yards. These very skins, their chief sustenance, 
were so putrid as to be loathed even by men suffering this 
extremity of famine. So reduced to weakness were the party, 
that when any number sat or lay down, they were obliged to 
keep a companion or two standing on the watch, to help them 
to rise again!!! ” 

We cannot here but point attention to the religious spii;;t 
which alone supported them through such utter misery. Cap- 
tain Franklin states, *'We read prayers, and a portion of the 
New Testament, in the morning and evening ; and I may 
remark, that the performance of these duties always afforded us 
the greatest consolation, serving to reanimate our hope in the 
mercy of the Omnipotent, who alone could save and deliver 
us. ” — “ O^^ing to our loss of flesh, the hardness of the floor, 
from which we were only protected by a blanket, produced 
soreness over the body, and especially those parts on which 
the weight rested in lying ; yet to turn ourselves for relief was 
matter of toil and difficulty.” 

But even this bodily suffering was aggravated by its mental 
effects. ''In proportion as our strength decayed, (he adds,) our 
minds exhibited symptoms of weakness, evinced by a kind of un- 
reasonable pettishness with each other. Each of us thought the 
other weaker in intellect than himself, and more in need of 
advice and assistance. So trifling a circumstance as a change of 
place, recommended by one as being warmer or more comfort- 
able, and refused by the other from a dread of motion, fre- 
quently called forth fretful expressions, which were no sooner 
uttered than atoned for, to be repeated, perhaps, in the course 
of a few minutes.” Belief arrived at length. Three Indians 
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brought them proyisions, and were received with equal delight 
and thankfulness. 

We have only given a brief outline of this extraordinary 
adventure, which occupied the years 1819, 20, 21, and 22 ; 
and must refer to Captain Franklin's own works, for the 
filling up of the noble picture of exertion and endurance. 
Such men are indeed the great ornaments of their country. 
The traveller who braves every danger, and suffers every hard- 
ship in the pursuit of information, must look to opinion as his 
chief reward. That reward has, in its most extended sense, 
been given to Captain Franklin. Universal was the applause 
and sympathy with which he was met on his return to Eng- 
land ; and, we may be permitted to say, never were they more 
truly merited. 

In 1823 he married Miss Porden ; a lady whose poetical 
talents had already been employed in celebrating those heroes 
of the north. ** The Arctic Expedition" had alluded very grace- 
fully to their gallant efforts.* It is not, therefore to be won> 
dered at, that the hero of imagination became the object of 
admiration, when circumstances threw them together. The 
happiness of this marriage was very brief. Mrs. Franklin had 
a predisposition to consumption, and the disease was at its 
height when her husband was ordered on another voyage of 
Arctic discovery. Mrs. Franklin had always entered enthusi- 
astically into his plans ; and, with all the energy of a highly- 
toned mind, it was the wife who gave the support in this trying 
separation. They parted, and she expired five days after; 
leaving an infant daughter, who still survives. No hazard 
in Captain Franklin's life of arduous duty could ever have 
equalled this painful sacrifice. We will quote his own simple 
and touching allusion to it : — 

* ** Sail, Bail, adventnrouB barlu ! go fearlesB forth ; 

Storm, on hit glacier Beat, the miaty North. 

Give to mankind the inhospitable aone, 

And Britain's trident plant in seas unknown. 

Go 1 sure wherever aoience fllU the mind. 

Or grief for man long severed from his kind, 

That anxious natives watch the changing gales. 

And prayers and blessings swell your flagging sails.** 
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During our absence, the men had pitched the tent on the 
beach, and I caused the silk union flag to be hoisted, which 
my deeply lamented wife had made, and presented to me as a 
parting gift, under the express injunction that it was not to be 
unfurled before the expedition reached the sea. I will not 
attempt to describe my emotions as it expanded to the breeze, 
however natural, and, for the moment, irresistible. I felt that 
it was my duty to suppress them, and tliat I had no right, 
by an indulgence in my own sorrows, to cloud the animated 
countenances of my companions. Joining, therefore, with the 
best grace that I could command, in the general excitement, 1 
endeavoured to return, with corresponding cheerfulness, their 
warm congratulations, on having thus planted the British flag 
on this remote island of the polar sea.” For the information 
collected, and the hardships endured, in this his last voyagi^ 
we refer the reader to Captain Franklin's own most interesting 
account. Wc shall only allude to a discovery made very 
nearly at his own serious expense. He had, in Garry’s Island, 
picked up a piece of wood-coal, and put it into his pocket. In 
the course of the evening it ignited spontaneously, and scorched 
the metal powder-horn by his side. 

This last expedition w'as performed in 1825, 26, and 27 ; 
and, it was hoped, would have cnabUd our brave and intelli- 
gent countrymen to meet Captain Beechey, who was at the 
same time navigating Kotzebue’s Sound, from the Pacific, and 
thus have accomplished a survey of the whole northern coast 
of the American continent. But much as was done, this final 
desire was not perfected. Yet the approach was so close as 
to leave nothing of scientific value to be wished for. 

“ Could I have known, (says Capt. Franklin,) or by possibi- 
lity imagined, that a party from the Blossom had been at the 
distance of only one hundred and sixty miles from me, no diffi- 
culties, dangers, or discouraging circumstances should have 
prevailed on me to return : but taking into account the uncer- 
tainty of all voyages in a sea obstructed by ice, 1 had no right 
to expect that the Blossom had advanced beyond Kotzebue 
Inlet, or that any party from her had doubled Icy Cape. It is 
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useless now to speculate on the probable result of a proceeding 
which did not take place ; but I may obseire, that, had we 
gone forward as soon as the weather permitted, namely, on 
the 18th, it is scarcely possible that any changes of circum- 
stances could have enabled us to overtake the Blossom’s 
barge. 

The distance of the coast, traced westward from the 
mouth of the Mackenzie, was three hundred and seventy-four 
miles, without discovering in all that space one harbour in 
which a ship could find shelter. It is, in fact, one of the most 
dreary, miserable, and uninteresting portions of sca-coast to be 
Ibund in any part of the world.” 

On the other side, to the east of Mackenzie’s River, (where 
the expedition divided into two parties, one proceeding east- 
ward under Captain Franklin,) Dr. Richardson traversed five 
hundred miles ; and both together greatly enlarged the bounds 
of geographical discovery, as well as geology, natural history, 
and other branches of science. 

Of the hardships which attended this journey, though 
nothing like those of the former, an idea may be formed from 
the following extract, at the end of the second year, when 
owing to the severe extremity of the weather in the months 
of January and Febmary, the sources from whence they had 
derived their food failed them. All the animals but the wolf 
and the fox had migrated to the southward ; the stock of dried 
meat was expended ; the fish caught did not allow more than 
three or four small herrings to each man, and, being out of 
season, not only afforded very little nourishment, but caused 
frequent and general indisposition. Under such circumstances 
they were obliged to have recourse to their provision of pem- 
mican and portable soup, which had been set apart for the 
voyage along the sea-coast. Towards March, however, their 
situation began to improve. 

** From this period (says the narrative) we had a sufficient 
supply of provision, because the fisheries improved, and we 
received deer from time to time. The men who had been indis- 
posed gained strength, from the increased quantity, and 
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amended quality, of the food ; and we bad also the gratifica- 
tion of seeing the dogs daily fatten, amidst the general plenty. 
The conduct of the men during the season of scarcity was 
l)eyond all praise; and the following anecdote is worthy of 
record, as displaying ttie excellent feeling of a British seaman, 
and as speaking the sentiments of the whole party. Talking 
with Robert Spinks as to the difierence of his present food 
from that to which he had been accustomed on board ship, 
1 said, I was glad the necessity was over of keeping them on 
.short allowance. * Why, Sir,* said he, ‘ we never minded 
about the short allowance, but were fearful of having to use 
the pemmican intended for next summer ; we only care about 
the next voyage, and shall all be glad when the spring comes, 
that we may set olT; besides, at the worst time, we could 
always spare a fish for each of our dogs.' ” 

On the termination of his second \oyage, to the credit of 
America be it mentioned, one of Captain Franklin's first tri- 
butes came from the United States. The (7or|>oration of New 
York voted to him a copy of the Memoir published by the 
Committee, on celebrating the completion of the New York 
canals, and the medal struck on that occasion. A deputation 
of the Committee presented this token of their admiration. 
Another proof how highly foreign countries estimate his cflbrts 
in the cause of science, occurred when the Geographical Soci- 
ety of Paris voted him their gold medal, value 1200 francs, and 
constituted him one of their members. On his arrival in Eng- 
land, his Majesty was graciously pleased to confer upon him 
the honour of knighthood. The University of Oxford likewise 
gave him the degree of Doctor of Common Law. Captain Sir 
John Franklin is also Fellow of the Royal and Geological, and 
a member of the Astronomical Societies. The Wernerian and 
Philosophical Societies of Bristol have made him an honorary 
member. 

Uniting the enthusiasm of enterprise with the most steady 
perseverance of purpose, and gifted at once with that energy 
which communicates its own spirit to the companions of its 
toils, inspiring them with that reliance which inferiors are so 
10 
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quick in discerning, if it bo deserved by their leader ; brave, 
humane, and devoted to his country’s service. Captain Frank- 
lin may and will be held up as a model to his profession. One 
circumstance we must mention as especially deserving of praise— 
the strong attachment he appears to have inspired in all those 
beneath his command. Self-denial seems to have been his 
secret ; and it was never more evinced than when, at the close 
of his second voyage, he placed all his hopes under the com- 
mand of his judgment, and resolved to return. He thus speaks 
of the enthusiastic confidence of his party : “ I felt it was my 
business to judge of their capacity of so doing, and not to allow 
myself to be seduced by their ardour, however honorable to 
them and cheering to me.” 

Disinterestedness is one of his most honorable character- 
istics. 

After his return home, we have understood, that Sir John 
Franklin refused the most tempting offers which could detach 
him from the naval service. Among others, he declined the 
Australian Commission, at present enjoyed by Captain Parry ; 
and we have reason to know that the sum of £2000 per nnnnm 
was insuflicient to divert him from the path he had marked out 
for his life to tread. 

In 1829, Sir John married a second time. Miss Griffin, a 
lady of fortune and great accomplishments ; and we arc sure 
our readers \iill join in wishing him that repose in domestic 
happiness which he has so hardly earned. But his abilities 
are of too high an order to admit of his country sparing him 
while yet in the vigour of life. Ho lately sailed in the com- 
mand of a noble vessel for the Mediterranean ; a station, upon 
which some of the most important questions which may agitate 
the political world are likely to be brought to issue, and where 
it is consequently most expedient to have officers of great skill, 
tried judgment, conduct, and experience. 

Facts, says the old proverb, are stubborn things, and a 
short summary of the most striking events in his life will be 
our best panegyric. He was present at the four great naval 
achievements in the late war : at the battle of Copenhagen — 
11 
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at that in the Straits of Malacca— at the battle of Trafalgar — 
and the capture of the American gun-boats. He has made 
one voyage of discovery to New Holland, during which he 
suffered shipwreck, and three voyages to the Arctic regions 
— ^the second quite unparalleled in the history of human enter- 
prise and human endurance. We give him the highest praise 
when we say that Captain Franklin's history is even less 
honorable to himself than it is to his country. With defenders 
like him, the British flag will still be one which has braved a 
thousand years the battle and the breeze.** 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE 


WILLIAM HUSKISSON, M.P. 

ETC. ETC. BTC. 

When the history of the momentous era in which wc have 
lived shall be written^ few names will appear upon its page 
of higher celebrity, or of more real importance, than that of 
William Huskisson. His great advancement in society 
from a private rank to that of a Cabinet Minister, entrusted 
with the most essential concerns of the nation, is a sufficient 
proof that his mind was of no ordinary quality; and the extent 
of his views on financial and commercial questions, leading as 
they did to a mighty alteration in the whole system of British 
policy, demonstrates with equal truth, that he was among the 
few competent to grapple with the new opinions and the diffi- 
culties of the age, and to turn to prosperity and weal, what, 
under an opposite course, could only have been productive of 
wTetchedness and wo. 

That in a country like this, crowded aith peculiar and con- 
flicting interests, the principles and measures of Mr. Huskisson, 
should have been challenged and opposed, was as necessary a 
consequence as their proposition; but candour must allow, that 
as existing prejudices died away, they have already proceeded 
far in the career of conversion, and at length afford a clear 
prospect of being ultimately acknowledged and adopted as 
the only true bases of national security, wealth, pow'er, and 
grandeur. 

Of the parentage of this eminent man, we cannot give a 
more correct and concise account, than was contained in the 
public journals, soon after the dreadful accident which remored 
him from his influential sphere of usefulness in this world . 

1 
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Mr. Haskisson's father, William, was the second son of 
William Huskisson, Esq., of Oxley, near Wolverhampton ; who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of John Rotton, Esq., of an old 
and respectable family in Staffordshire. On his marriage, he 
hired a residence with an extensive farm at Birch Moreton, in 
Worcestershire, and his eldest son, the late William Huskisson, 
was bom at Birch Moreton Court, on the 11th of March, 1770. 
Mr. and Mrs. Huskisson had three other sons, and she died 
soon after giving birth to the youngest, in 1774: Mr. Huskisson’s 
elder brother having also died about this time unmarried, he 
quitted Worcestershire, returning to bis father at Oxley, and, 
succeeding to that property, continued to reside upon it till his 
death, in 1790. 

Of his family by his first wife, besides the subject of this 
Memoir, Richard, the second son, died at Gnadaloupe, in J79»i, 
a surgeon in tlie army ; Samuel is the present General Huskisson ; 
and Charles, the youngest, resides near Birmingham. By a 
second wife, whom he married after a lapse of time, Mr. Uus> 
kisson had also several children, the eldest of whom is Captain 
Thomas Huskisson, of the Royal Navy. 

On the death of his mother, William, not then five years 
old, was placed in an infant school at Brewood, in Stafford- 
shire ; when older, removed to Albrighton; and lastly, to 
Appleby, in Leicestershire, where he gave evident promise of 
the talents by which he has since been so memorably distin- 
guished. 

Arrived at the age of between twelve and thirteen, (in 1783,) 
William, and his brother Richard, were committed to the charge 
of Dr. Gem, their mother’s uncle, a gentleman highly esteemed, 
as well for his medical skill, as for his other scientific and 
literary acquirements. He had accompanied the Duke of Bed- 
ford on the embassy to France in 1792-3; and the society of the 
men of letters with whom he mixed, and the great facilities 
which Paris then afforded for the researches of science, decided 
him to fix his residence in that capital and its vicinity, paying 
occasional visits to his friends in England, and to his small 
family estate in Worcestershire, which at his decease, in 1600, 
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he bequeathed to Mr. Huskisson. Dr Gem always felt great 
interest in the children of his favourite niece, and having 
expressed a wish, in consequence of the second marriage con- 
tracted by their father, that the two eldest boys should bo 
intrusted to his care, they were permitted to accompany him on 
his return to Paris. 

Dr. Gem suiierintended tlie education of his relatives with 
the utmost solicitude; and from the unassuming and bashful 
character of William, it must have been fortunate for him to 
have been confided to so kind and fostering a hand. As the 
theater part of the Staffordshire estate was entailed upon him, 
there was no necessity for his adopting a profession ; and it 
appears that, in whatever way his studies were directed, he was 
neither a medical student nor a banker's clerk, as has been very 
erroneously reported. On the contrary, the stirring and extra- 
ordinary character of the scenes by which he was surrounded, 
and the private circumstances in which he was placed, his 
uncle being the intimate friend of Dr. Franklin, seem to have 
given him that impulse to politics, which became the occupa- 
tion of his life, and the source of the proud distinction he 
attained. 

With all the natural fervour of youth, he joined the cause 
of liberty, yet unstained by the atrocities committed in its holy 
name; and looked forward writh enthusiasm to that dazzling 
prospect, which was to cover the universal globe with happi- 
ness, and realize the dreams of poetry. His time to be a 
]>hilosopher had not arrived ; and the reserved boy started at 
once into the warm assertor of the people’s rights. He was 
present at the taking of the Bastile, at w'hich time be was 
nineteen, and it was about that period he became distinguished 
by his speech at the “ quatre viftgf neuf” not the Jacobin Club, 
to which latter ho never did belong. His speech at the “ qtmtre 
vingt neuf” is extant, and the subject of it is the policy of an 
additional issue of assignats, treated in a manner which would 
not have disgraced the mature experience of the speaker. So 
far from being jacobinical, the only approach to liberalism in 
this address is, a recommendation to meet the wants of the state, 
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not by tlie issue of a depreciated paper, but by the sale of na- 
tional property. 

But events speedily took place, which diverted him from 
this course, and from all connexion with those whose love of 
freedom soon degenerated into a rage for revolution. He 
received the offer of becoming private secretary to Lord Gower, 
(now Marquis of Stafford,) the British Ambassador at Paris ; 
an office for which he was singularly eligible, from his being 
a perfect master of the French language, and intimately 
acquainted with the state of parties in France, their schemes, 
their intricacies, and their strength. 

Having accepted this appointment, Mr. Iluskisson became 
a member of the Ambassador’s family, and a resident iu his 
hotel ; thus laying the foundations of the powerful friendship 
with which his Lordship and the Countess of Sutherland * 
tinned to honor him for nearly forty years. Upon the return 
of Lord Gower to England, in 17D2, Mr. HusLisson acerjm- 
panied him, and continued to pass the greater part of his time 
with his Lordship, and in his society. Soon after, Mr. Dundas 
expressed to Lord Gower his wish to select some gentleman of 
abilities, who was intimately conversant with the French tongue, 
in order to assist in the projected arrangement of an office for 
the affairs of the emigrants, who had taken refuge in England. 
Lord Gower immediately mentioned Mr. Huskisson as being 
highly qualified for the situation; which Mr. Dundas then 
offered, and he accepted, early in 1793. 

The previous habits in which Mr. Huskisson had been 
engaged, and the great expansion of his mind, bad unfitted him 
for following the example of the former members of his family, 
who had for so many years resided upon their own property, 
and he felt disinclined to the quiet life of a country gentleman. 
His father had been obliged to alienate a considerable part of 
his property, in order to make provision for his younger chil- 
dren, (of whom he left eight by his two marriages,) and his eldest 
son inherited only the entailed property at Oxley, the adjoining 
lands and the advowson of the parish of Bushbury having been 
directed to be sold. These and other circumstances induced 
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Mr. Huskisson to take measures for cutting off the entail, to 
sell his landed property, and to devote himself to official life. 

Nor could he have come to a more prudent and fortunate 
detennination. Already had his talents secured the approba- 
tion and regard of those most competent appreciators of politi- 
cal abilities, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas; and, among other 
lights of the age, had united him in a friendship with 
Mr. Canning, which never met the slightest interruption till death 
dissevered the tie. The unreserved confidence that always 
existed between these two great men, afibrds not only a fine 
example of virtue and constancy amid the vicissitudes and 
collisions of the public service, but it produced very marked 
consequences in tlie administration of the government. Each 
confirmed each, in the wisdom and expediency of measures to 
be proposed ; and the cool head of Huskisson, master of every 
view of figures and calculation, was not less effective on these 
occasions, than the eloquent voice of Canning ; both being 
gifted with profound judgment, and minds of the most compre- 
hensive order. 

In the year 1795, Mr. Huskisson succeeded Mr. Nepean, as 
Under Secretary of State in the Colonial department, the s(‘als 
of which were then held by Mr. Dundas ; and was brought into 
parliament for the town of Morpeth, under the auspices of 
Mr. Pitt, which borough he continued to represent till the dis- 
solution in 1802, though he had resigned his situation on the 
retirement of the Pitt ministry, in 1801. At the general 
election he stood for Dover ; but, after a severe contest, during 
five days, declined proceeding; his opponents, Messrs. Tre- 
vannion and Spencer Smith being ahead on the poll, the fonner 
200, and the latter 68 votes. His farewell address was so 
conciliatory and handsome, that it won him the admiration 
even of his adversaries. He remained out of parliament till 
1804; when, Mr. Pitt and his friends returning to power, the 
succession of the Hon. John Mliot to the peerage opened to 
him the representation of liskeard, which he carried, alter a 
close contest with Mr. Thomas Sheridan, and was appointed 
Joint Secretary of the Treasury, together vrith Mr. Sturges 
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Bourne. For this borough he was again elected in 1806.* On 
the death of Mr. Pitt, in this year, Mr. Huskisson again re- 
linquished office ; and was, during the short administration of 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox, a member of the opposition. 

In 1807 he returned to his post at the Treasury, Mr. Can- 
ning having been appointed Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs ; and, in 1809, when that gentleman quitted the govern- 
ment, Mr. Huskisson followed him, and did not again accept 
office till Mr. Canning was appointed to the embassy to I’ortu- 
gal in 1814, when he became First Commissioner of Woods 
and Land Revenue. He remained in that situation till 18123, 
when he succeeded Mr. Robinson (now Lord Goderich) in the 
offices of Treasurer of the Navy and President of the Board of 
Trade, and was shortly after called to a seat in the cabinet. 
On the death of Mr. Canning, and the fomiatiou of Lord 
Goderich's administration, Mr. Huskisson again succeeded 
his Lordship, and became Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department, the seals of which he held tUl the appointment of 
Sir George Murray in May, 1828. 

Mr. Huskisson also held for some years the valuable 
Colonial Agency fur the island of Ceylon ; but, in 182J1, con- 
sidering it incompatible with Ids other situations, he relin- 
quished the office. 

Having traced the official appointments, and the elections 
to parliament, of Mr. Huskisson, it becomes our duty to cast a 
cursory glance over the principal events which illustrated 
either career. Etiquette and the discipline of office prevent 
the inferior members of government from being frequent 
speakers in the House, or delivering their opinions upon the 
great questions which are brought into discussion ; and, in this 
respect, able men on the side of opposition enjoy many ad- 
vantages of popular distinction above contemporaries of higher 
talents, who happen to be trammelled by the considerations to 
which we have alluded. 

We find, accordingly, that throughout the earlier years of 

* Hici other parliamentary aeata were Harwich, 1807 ; Chichester, 1812 to 1828; 
and, final!), Liverpool, where he succeeded Mr. CanninR. 
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his parliamentary life, Mr. Hnskisson spoke but little, 
thou;rh, in his ministerial capacity, he furnished the organs of 
the Cabinet with a largo proportion of the financial details, on 
tlie soundness and accuracy of which their measures and their 
exposition so mainly depended. When he did speak, the 
rlcaniess with w'^hich he stated the must intricate subjects, and 
Itie perfect simplicity of his address, always commanded 
attention ; and he w as listened to as a man whose arguments, 
if not approved, it would be very difficult to combat. By this 
mc*ans he gradually advanced, acquiring additional weight in 
the House of Commons ; and a number of his speeches, at a 
later period, di.splayed various and extensive powers, whieh 
it w ould have lu'cm rash to predicate even from tlie promise 
of his former fame. His reasoning w as always cogent ; but it 
required time and practice to render him so formidable in the 
satire and other engines of oratory, with whi(‘h he was ulti- 
mately wont to embellish and enforce his opinions. It was 
thus he replied to the motion of Colonel Wardle for retrench- 
ment in the army and navy, when the brightest dawn of success 
rose upon the British arms, in the mortal struggle in which we 
were engaged. But, though he condemned the wild projects 
of innovation to paralyze our strength, he was, throughout his 
whole course, the advocate for economy, and the reform of real 
evils — in office, by suggesting plans to the cxccud\e ; and, out 
of office, by a straight-forward, constitutional, and persevering, 
yet not by a vexatious and harassing parliamentary oppo- 
sition. 

On the celebrated Bullion question, Mr. Huskisson took a 
prominent share ; and, as one of the Committee, as well as by 
his pen, contributed much to the prevalence of the doctrine, 
that a return to cash payments was absolutely necessary for 
the credit and prosperity of the kingdom. His pamphlet on 
this subject (though he wavered slightly in 1815) is, indeed, a 
work of prodigious information ; but, on the question itself, we 
do not feel qualified to pronounce a judgment. 

Upon the Com Laws also, Mr. Huskisson must be con- 
sidered one of the highest authorities; and while we often 
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read in newspapers, and other periodicals, the loudest charges 
against him as the supporter of the Free Trade system, which 
these writers are pleased to deprecate, it is worth while to 
notice, that he contended strenuously against the free impor- 
tation of grain, on the ground that the reciprocity prin- 
ciples, however sound in the abstract, were inapplicable in the 
complexity of our artificial state. 

His exertions in the Finance Committee of 1819, and in 
the debates which ensued, probably saved the ministry from 
being overthrown ; and his principal speech upon the occasion 
was one of so extraordinary a character, as to excite a vivid 
sensation throughout the political world. It has justly been 
said of it, that his masterly detail, on taking his stand between 
the combatants, went through the financial revisions of the 
several continental states, as though the management of c'arh 
exchequer had been under his own control ; and while he did 
not disguise our embarrassments, but insisted upon the sole 
remedy of retrenchment and economy, he forbade the country 
to despair, and pointed out the path, which, if pursued, must 
lead to future security and happiness. 

In our Commercial relations, the objects subsequently 
carried by Mr. Huskisson as a minister of the crown, have 
been, and arc, of immense importance, although the many indi- 
vidual and private interests which were implicated, whether 
in the continuance of monopolies or the enjoyment of lucrati^e 
privileges, exposed him to the clamour of many loud tongues, 
in the midst of the very general applause, which hailed him on 
these same points as an oracle of national wisdom. With 
regard to the silk trade, he showed that the inferiority of our 
manufactures was owing to the absence of competition, as we 
excluded foreign goods by our heavy duties, which yet did not 
protect our owm, in consequence of the temptations they held 
out to successful smuggling. 

His alterations in our Colonial system were still more 
momentous ; for in 1625 he opened the trade of the colonies 
(hitherto confined to the parent state,) to all other countries 
navigating in direct intercourse, either in ships of their own, 
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or in those of the colonies to which they were bound. And in 
many other ways he relaxed or threw off the shackles which 
cramped and limited the interchange of commodities. On 
some he reduced our import duties,— duties imposed not with 
a view to revenue, but to give monopoly, under the name of 
protection, to the home producer, and which were of course 
met by counter-prohibitions in foreign countries. By entering 
iuto the history of commerce, he demonstrated, that those 
articles of manufacture which had been most fostered, hud 
most languished ; that excessive duties made the lawless and 
desperate smuggler's fortunes, at the same time demoralizing 
a numerous class of people, while the manufacturer w'as dis- 
appointed, the fair trader ruined, and the exchequer cheated ; 
and tliat the true policy of the state, and the real advantage 
of those immediately concerned, would be best consulted by 
reducing those duties to what was merely sufficient to coun- 
teract whatever might be imposed on the importation of the 
raw material used in the respective manufactories of every 
kind and description. 

In the Navigation Laws, Mr. Huskisson, in the same spirit, 
caused considerable relaxations to be made ; and when this 
increased the outcry against him, he manfully challenged the 
impugners of his ** Free Trade*’ to come forward with their 
plan to show the superiority of their “ Fettered Trade.** 

In our rapid sketch of Mr. Huskisson’s political life, we 
brought it down to 1828, w^hen he was succeeded as Colonial 
Secretary by Sir George Murray. Anxious to superintend till 
they had reaped the maturity of a fair trial, those great mea- 
sures to which we have succinctly alluded, and on the fruition 
of which he believed the prosperity of England to depend, 
Mr. Huskisson had, at the dissolution of Lord Goderich’s 
ministry, accepted of office under the premiership of the Duke 
of Wellington. It does not appear, however, that his Grace 
was quite cordial in this co-operation ; at least a mistake on 
the interpretation of his colleague’s opinions respecting the 
Com Dill, by which it was virtually thrown out by the Peers, 
showed a difference of views, or a misimderstanding, on that 
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important subject. But^ whatever were the real wishes of the 
Premier, a circumstance occurred, which led to an abrupt 
and no very ceremonious separation between him and Mr. 
Huskisson. 

In a debate on the 19th of May, 1826, on the proposed 
disfranchisement of East Retford, Mr. Huskisson being called 
on to redeem a former pledge, felt himself in honor constrained 
to divide against his colleagues ; and on this dilemma wrote an 
explanatory letter to the Head of the administration, in whicli 
he stated that if his conduct in this particular rendered it 
necessary, he was prepared to place his office at his Grace’s 
disposal. The Duke immediately acted upon this as an 
absolute resignation, and, in despite of a correspondence nhich 
ensued, insisted peremptorily on his own construction of the 
terms, so that Mr. Huskisson had no alternative but to retire. 
Without offering an opinion upon the matter, we may remark, 
that by the dismissal of his most efficient rolleagut', a man so 
much looked up to by the country as at once a practical and 
liberal statesman, the Duke of Wellington struck a severe 
blow against the strength of his own position. When the 
attack came by which he w^as overwhelmed, the want of the 
aid, which the party with whom Mr. Huskisson acted would 
have afforded him, precipitated the fall of his ministry. 

After leaving office, in the sessions 3828-9, Mr. Huskisson 
delivered luminous speeches on the East India trade and in 
favour of free intercourse, on the Roman Catholic Bill, on the 
shipping interests, on the Colonial reciprocity system, on the 
necessity of strengthening the Canadas, on the expediency of 
reducing the duties on sugar, on emigration as a relief to the 
mother country, and other questions of paramount interest. 
He also supported Lord Palmerston in his motion on Portugal, 
(March 10th, 1830,) and maintained that the line pursued by 
the successors of Mr. Canning was discreditable and unjust ; 
and he farther spoke in their behalf, on Mr. Charles Grant's 
motion in favour of the Jews. 

On the dissolution of Parliament, his health, which had 
been for some time fluctuating, and had previously required 
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a trip to the Continent, was so much affected, that he could 
not attend at his re-election for Liverpool. But the repose of 
a short sojournment in the Isle of Wight, released from minis- 
terial toils, and the burdens of parliamentary application to 
the most important subjects, restored him so much, that he 
resolved in the early part of September to visit his consti- 
tuents, and assist at the grand ceremony of opening tho Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway. At Liverpool he was received 
with enthusiasm, and addressed the multitude assembled to 
swell his triumph in a speech in which he enforced his well- 
known principles respecting free trade, &.C., and appealed to 
the prosperous condition of Liverpool itself, in proof of their 
inronlrovcrtibility. 

Only two days after (Oh the uncertainty of human hopes and 
existence !) the fatal accident occurred, which deprived Liver- 
pool of his services, and his country of his counsels, for ever. 
On the particulars of this dreadful event it would be painful to 
dwell ; and as we cannot draw a more modest, just, and unaffected 
picture of its bearings, than is contained in the brief memoir 
Tihich a well-informed friend published, in order to correct the 
floating mis-statements of the press, we shall offer no apology 
for transcribing his words. 

He says of the esteemed and lamented Mr. lluskisson — 
“ Ilis commercial measures are often before the world ; and 
even those who have not been converted to his liberal views of 
policy, admit the integrity of his intentions ; whilst no higher 
testimony can be offered to his private worth, than the almost 
universal regret and sorrow manifested for his loss. The 
energies of his powerful mind were not subdued under the 
agonizing sufferings of his closing hours, and the clearness and 
self-possession with which he performed the last duties of a 
man and a Christian, excited the astonishment and admiration 
of all who surrounded him at that awful moment. Those who 
knew him most can best bear testimony to tlie perfect truth 
and sincerity of his dying declaration, 'that he expired at 
peace with all mankind.’ " 

On the same unquestionable authority it is added, " His 
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long acquaintanco with the Duke of Wellington, and the 
recollection which he retained of several kind offices received 
from him, had always kept alive, in Mr. Huskisson’s mind, 
notwithstanding the political misunderstandings which had 
arisen between them, sentiments of private regard towards his 
Grace, which made him most ready to follow the Duke’s exam> 
pie in continuing towards each other the usual courtesies of 
society. Upon the occasion of the Duke of Wellington’s visit 
to Liverpool, when he was to receive the freedom of that town, 
voted to him many years since for his transcendent military 
services, Mr. Huskisson naturally felt that, from his connexion 
with Liverpool, he was more especially called upon to pay to 
his Grace every mark of respect and attention, and, actuated b> 
these feelings, he was induced to go in front of the car to shake 
hands with the Duke of Wellington, at the time when a parase 
had occurred in the procession of the carriages on the railway. 
His return into the car was thereby delayed, and to this delay 
is to be attributed the fatal accident which caused his deatlu 
That such only were his feelings, prompted by no political 
motives, his intimate friends will perfectly understand; for 
more than one of them well knew his determination not again 
to accept office under the Duke of Wellington. It is proper to 
state, that to Mr. Huskisson himself, his Grace had never 
made the slightest overture for any political reconciliation 
since 1828.” 

Mr. Huskisson’s leg and thigh being horribly lacerated by 
the wheel of the engine passing over them, as the unfortunate 
gentleman lay upon the road, his sufferings were most appal- 
ling. His melancholy fate was witnessed by his wife, w^hose 
shriek of agony none that heard (says an eye-witness of the 
circumstances) will ever forget. He was removed, as carefully 
and speedily as possible, amid the confusion and distress, to 
Eccles, where, in the bouse of the vicar, Mr. Blackburn, after 
partaking of the holy sacrament, and making a few slight 
alterations in his Will, he breathed his last at five minutes past 
nine o’clock, on Wednesday, September 15, 1630. The admir- 
able fortitude with which he endured the tortures of his frame, 
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and the calmness mth which he met his end, have been 
described, in most affecting language, by the medical attend- 
ants, and by his friends who were present. Mrs. Huskisson, 
with the resolution which calamity and danger so often inspire 
in the tender and delicate breast of woman, remained with her 
beloved husband to the last; w'hen, nature yielding to the 
overwhelming power of aillictioii, she was almost by force 
separated from the dead. 

We need not particularize the sitting of the inquest — ^the 
signs of mourning observed at Liverpool, and other places near 
the scene of this melancholy event — the ceremony of the public 
funeral in the centre', of the New Cemetery at Liverpool — ^the 
contents of the Will— nor all the other minutise, which fill up 
the usual measure of biographical details. But before allotting 
a sentence to his domestic history, we may repeat* of his 
public character, that the secret of his oratory lay in the 
facility with which he could bring a number of facts to bear 
upon his argument, and in the soundness and comprehensive- 
ness of his views. He was not an opponent with whom it 
was difficult to grapple, for he disdained all slippery arts of 
avoiding an antagonist; but he was one whom the stoutest 
champion found it impossible to throw. To the matter-of-fact 
arguer, Mr. Huskisson could present an accumulation of 
details sufficient to stagger the most practical ; while to him 
who looked to rules rather than cases, he could offer general 
principles, conceived in so enlarged a spirit, that even in his 
unadorned communication of them, they rose to sublimity. 
Nothing could be finer than the splendid perorations of his 
more elaborate speeches. With such powers, what would 
have been his influence in the House of Commons, about to 
assemble at the period of his death 7 what effect would his 
presence have had on the great political questions W'hich so 
soon occupied its attention, and on the shape of those changes 
which almost immediately ensued? The answer is beyond 
our sphere ; but we may safely assert, that, had he not been 
removed by an over-ruling Providence, so eminent was his 

* Soe Annual Biograpb) for 1831 : a most impaitial and excellent work. 
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station, and so conunanding his talent, they must have pro- 
duced a striking difference in the turn of affairs, and con- 
sequently in the destinies of Britain and the world. 

In priyate life, Mr. Huskisson evinced the same mildness 
and affability that distinguished him in public employment. 
There was a charming quietude in his general manner ; and it 
was only when stimulated by inquiry or conversation, that the 
ample stores of his rich mind were poured forth, or the anima- 
tion of social intercourse was elicited. 

On April 6, 1799, Mr. Huskisson married Eliza Emily, the 
youngest daughter of Admiral Milbanke; but has left no family. 

In 1800 he purchased the villa of Eartham, about five miles 
from Chichester, from Hayley the poet, which he enlarged with 
an estate of five or six hundred acres, and adorned in an 
elegant style, making it his Sabine farm from the cares of state, 
when his heavy official duties permitted this indulgence. Here 
he maintained that community with his Chichester constituents, 
which so greatly endeared him to that respectable and inde- 
pendent body of electors. 

We have only to add, that our Portrait is, by his kind 
permission, engraved from an original picture of John Glad- 
stone, Esq. (one of his most inffuential and stedfast friends, as 
he had been before of the illustrious George Canning,) by 
John Graham, Esq. of Edinburgh, three months previous to 
Mr. Huskisson’s lamented death. 

At Parkside, near Newton, where this fatal accident occurred, 
a tablet of white marble, bearing the following inscription, has 
been erected, to commemorate this melancholy event. 

» THIS TABLET, 

A tribute of penonel reipect and affection, haa been placed here, to mark the apot 
where, on the 16th of Sept. 1830, the day of the opening of this Byroad, 

The Right Honorable Willian Hubkihson, M.P. 

(Singled out by the decree of an inaorutable Proridence, from the midst of the dis- 
tinguished multitude that surrounded him) in the full pride of his talents, and the 
perfection of his usefulness, met with the accident that occasioned his deaih, which 
deprived England of an lllustrions Statesman, and Liverpool of its most honored 
Representative *, which changed a moment of the noblest exultation and trinmph that 
science and genius had ever achieved, into one of desolation and mourning ; and, 
striking terror into the hearts of assembled thousands, brought home to every bosom 
the forgotten tmdi, that—* In the midtt Of life we are in death.' " 
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THE RIGHT HON. EDWARD LAW, 

BARON ELLENBOROUGH, 

ETC. ETC. BTC. 

The family of the Laws, to which the late Lord Elleiiborougli 
was so distinguished an ornament, did not emerge from the 
humbler ranks of society, till ids father. Dr. Edmund Law,- was 
consecrated Bishop of Carlisle, in the year 1768. Previous to 
this, however, the learned and pious prelate had attracted great 
esteem and honor, both at Cambridge as a scholar, and in the 
Church as a divine, having published several religious tracts of 
the most benevolent and virtuous tendency. He was the son 
of a beneficed clergyman, and bom at Cartmel, in Lancashire, 
though his progenitors belonged to the county of Westmor- 
land, where they had long lived in the unnoted quiet of pri- 
vate life. 

Edward Law, the fourth son of the Bishop of Carlisle, 
by a daughter of John Christian, Esq. of Unerigg, Cumberland, 
was bora in 1750, at Great Salkeld in that county. At 
Battsam, near Cambridge, where his uncle, the Rev. Humphry 
Christian, resided, he imbibed all the elements of early educa- 
tion, and displayed that precocity of talent which afforded fair 
promise of the eminence 'he was destined to attain. At the age 
of twelve, he was, by his father’s influence, placed on the estab- 
lishment of the Charter-house, and there continued to prose- 
cute his studies with undiminished success, till 1768, when he 
removed to St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, of which the Bishop 
of Carlisle had not only been a member in his youth, but master 
in 17S6. With this high paternal example before him, with every 
thing to stimnlate to emulation, and with a mind naturally of the 
most vigorous character, and already largdy cultivated; it may 
readily be believed, that Mr. Edward Law applied himself 
sedulously to perfect the superstructure, the foundations of 
which he had so auspiciously laid. Accordingly, in 1771, he 
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gaioed one of the Chancellor's medals ; and two years later, car- 
ried off one of the Member's prizes, and ranked as Senior 
Bachelor. 

He also took his first degree with much eclat, and soon 
after entered at Lincoln's Inn, having chosen the profession 
designated by his name, and in which his name will long be 
respected. He, consequently, entered upon the line of a 
Special Pleader, took pupils, and for a period practised (as the 
phrase is) under the Bar. Out of this course, great future 
advantages arose, not only in the formation of connexions with 
a wide circle of wealthy clients, but in the acquisition of a 
thorough practical knowledge of the various branches of legis- 
lation, upon which he was to be first the advocate and then the 
judge. But, emulous of more public fame, Mr. Law determined 
to quit his chambers for the court; and having been calle<^to 
the Bar, ho chose the Northern Circuit as the field of his enter- 
prise. In the North the estimation of his venerable parent had 
paved the way for his favourable debut, and his own abilities 
were well calculated to " improve the occasion." Yet so much 
does the advancement of a Barrister depend upon time and 
chance, that it was not till Messrs. Lee and Wallace, the then 
leaders of the circuit, and in succession Attorney-Generals, 
retired from the reaping of their rich harvest, that the subject 
of our Memoir began to assert the prerogative justly due to his 
very superior attainments. When the opening was made, 
however, he and Mr. Scott (the illustrious Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England for many years of difficulty and peril) took 
the foremost rank in their turn ; and the lucrative and 
aggrandizing practice of this circuit was almost monopolized 
by them. Sic itur ad astra. 

From the business of the North sprang its usual proportion 
of business in Town ; and Mr. Law, in the fulness of faculty 
and intellect— employed upon important cases in the Court 
of King’s Bench, where Mansfield presided, whence Dunning 
was retreating, and where Erskine was only dawning into 
celebrity — speedily gave proof of the sterling stuff of which he 
was made. ** The first cause in which he distinguished hunself, 
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(says the Annnal Obituary, 1819, and we believe correctly,) is 
said to have sprung out of a question of Insurance ; and as 
this occurred at Guildhall, much city business followed of 
course.” A silk gown, obtained through the friendship of 
Judge Buller, accelerated his career; and though it is hinted 
that Lord Kenyon, when he became Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, looked coldly on the aspiring Barrister, yet it was 
evident to all shrewd observers, that he was most likely to 
urge his way to the topmost scat, in spite of frowns, of dis- 
approval, or of competition. It is a memorable circumstance, 
that he who was to become the Jove of this legal sphere, was 
wont to allude in open court to the presumed hostility of Lord 
Kenyon, by exclaiming “ Jupiter hostis;** — I^rd Kenyon, 
however, was not so much of the Jupiter, whose aod was law, 
as his successor who thus admonished him. 

A remarkable political event and constitutional trial, in the 
year 1785, brought into full play and, exercise all the intel- 
lectual powers and capacity of Mr. Law. We allude to the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, whose counsel he was 
selected to be. This splendid task Mr. Erskine had declined ; 
and, with Mr. Plomer and Mr. Dallas, he had to sustain the 
whole weight of such accusers as Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, 
aided by a mass of experience and talent, which even without 
those loaders might have appalled the boldest heart. But from 
the first to the last, he met the accusations with the firmest 
resistance. Assertion he repelled with assertion; for allega- 
tions he demanded proofs ; and above all things he took his 
stand on a criminal, and, as it might be, a capital charge against 
those parliamentary usages that would deprive the accused 
of the same means of defence, which the law allowed to the 
guiltiest of the guilty in the courts below. Upon this, his argu- 
ments were so warm and zealous, that the High Court of Par- 
liament asserted its dignity by calling him to order — a ceremony 
which is sometimes performed, after the party so called to order 
has said and done all he desired to go to the tribunal or the 
public. In truth, a skilful and even a pertinacious debater 
knows well how to baffle this formula ; whidi is undoubtedly 
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necessary to check outiuge, but is rarely of any effect to pre- 
vent the utterance either of disagreeable truths or offensive 
misrepresentations. 

In the fifth year of this memorable case, Mr. Law was 
enabled to enter upon his client’s defence; and whether we 
consider the complexity and extent of the inquiry, the clashing 
of the evidence, the bitterness and the extraordinary force 
arrayed on the side of the accusers, the interests at stake, the 
public anxiety, or the multitude of conflicting opinions to 
which it had given rise, it must be acknowledged that his exer- 
tions were worthy of the occasion. In his conclusion he drcui 
a splendid picture of the virtues of the ex-6overnor-6cncral, 
and painted him as “ an injured, persecuted man ; pure, spot- 
less, and unstained a character which, making due allow- 
ances for human frailties and imperfections, has been preKy 
nearly sanctioned by the voice of the succeeding generation. 

The result of this brilliant as well as solid effort was a great 
increase of professional reputation, and an overflow of that 
practice which had been restricted by devotedness to so engross- 
ing a defence. Mr. Law ran rapidly on, till in 1801, when, on 
a change of Ministry the offices of Attorney and Solicitor 
General were vacated, he was at once appointed to the former 
eminent and onerous situation. He was at the same time 
knighted, and, as Sir Edward Law, discharged the duties of his 
trust, during its short continuance, with that measure of com- 
bined firmness and forbearance, which united all suffrages in 
his praise. 

On the death of Lord Kenyon, his Jupiter hostis” in 1802, 
he was nominated to be his successor, and took his .seat as 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, with the title 
of Baron Ellenborough, of Ellenborough in the County of Cum- 
berland. His patent was dated April 10th, 1802, and the 
title derived from a small fishing-village, near which his ances 
tors had lived for many generations, under the provincial 
appellation of ** Statesmen;” — ^in their case, meaning reputable 
yeomanry or copy-holders, probably without a dream of the 
Statesman and Judge who was to issue from their stock. 
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In the Court of King's Bench the abilities of Lord Ellen- 
borough were prominently displayed : and we well remember 
the doubts, so oft repeated, that when ho ceased to fill that 
place, it would not be possible to replenish it with his like 
again. This, however, can only be stated ‘as an evidence of 
the exalted opinion entertained of him ; for it is the glory and 
the strength of this country, as the tide of time sweeps the 
wisest and the best to their graves, to find an everlasting suc- 
cession of talent fit to encounter all emergencies, and to occupy 
the most important stations with honor to themselves, and 
advantage to the community. 

The promptitude, the acuteness, and the legal knowledge of 
Lord Ellenborough, stamped his decisions with great authority; 
and, without particularizing any of the political struggles which 
troubled the time, and gave rise to various sentiments, as party 
seemed to be advanced, or faction thrown back, by the deter* 
minations of the courts of law, we will venture to say, that a 
man of stronger mind or more perfect integrity never pronounced 
a judgment. The warmth of his temper was perhaps the only 
foible which could truly be imputed to him as a fault ; and 
this, it must be allowed, was occasionally observable both in his 
judicial and political course. 

Of the latter we shall now say a few Hords. When the 
famous Talents" administration came into power, the Lord 
Chief Justice was made a Cabinet Minister, and appointed to 
a place which gave him a certain control over the receipts of 
the Exchequer. This was held by many to be an unconstitu- 
tional act, and was reprobated by the opponents of the Govern- 
ment, as an improper union of the judicial and political 
character. The latter, however, did not long exist, to impeach 
the former. 

As a Peer in Parliament, I^ord Ellenborough frequently took 
a share in the debates. He strenuously opposed the concession 
of fresh privileges to the Roman Catholics ; and on the trial of 
Lord Melville, concurred in finding that nobleman guilty on 
six of the charges. It was upon the latter occasion that an unto- 
ward dispute arose between him and the Lord Chancellor, which 
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was happUy stopped in seasonable time by the good humour of 
the latter. Upon the Catholic claims, when a petition was 
presented by Lord Grenville in their favour, in 1805, his 
Lordship thus expressed bis opinions : — 

" The question now before us is not a question of toleration 
in the enjoyment and exercise of civil and religious rights, but 
of the grant of political power. All that toleration can require 
in respect to civil and religious immunities, has long been 
satisfied in its most enlarged extent.** And his Lordship thus 
concluded a very impressive and very able speech. “ I feel it 
my duty, my Lords, now and for ever, as long as the Catholic 
religion shall maintain its ecclesiastical and spiritual union 
with the See of Rome, to resist, to the utmost of my power, 
this and every other proposition which is calculated to pro- 
duce the undoing and overthrow of all that our fathers haxc 
regarded, and ourselves have felt and known, to be the most 
venerable and useful of our establishments, both in church 
and state.'* When we reflect upon the parentage of the noble 
speaker, we can be at no loss to account for the fervour of these 
sentiments; and when we look at the results of the mea- 
sures thus vainly opposed, as unhappily exemplified by the 
present agitated and threatening state of Ireland, we must also 
confess with Lord Ellenborough, at the distance of a quarter 
of a century, that conceding the question involved a grant 
of political power,*’ and a power likely to be most dangerously 
employed. 

Lord Ellenborough was one of the Commissioners nominated 
to investigate the conduct of the Princess of Wales ; and when 
the libellous and venal press began to raise its hundred rumours 
and scandals on that subject, his Lordship delivered his memo- 
rable speech, in which he declared the accusation against the 
Commissioners to be " as false as hell in every part :'* this was 
a strong expression, but not more strong, perhaps, than an 
indignant spirit, conscious of its own rectitude, might be allowed 
to use in any, or even the most august assembly upon earth. 

For some months previous to his relinquishment of all his 
judicial functions in 1818, Lord Ellenborough's health had 
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been visibly broken ; and it is thought that the fatigues and 
issue of the trials of Hone, where the Jury found verdicts in 
opposition to his charges, had a considerable effect upon his 
declining vigour. Hone’s Parodies, entitled *'The late John 
Wilkes's Catechism," "The Political Litany," and "The Sine- 
curist's Creed," were prosecuted as impious and profane libels ; 
and his Lordship, with that respect for the Protestant religion 
of the country, which, as we have seen, animated him on 
other occasions, held them distinctly to be so, and appealed 
to the Jury as Christians, to decide accordingly. The cases 
occupied two days, and, in aU, the Jury declared the defen- 
dant “ Not Guilty his Lordship evincing not only much 
displeasure at so unexpected a result— but extreme lassitude, 
from the application he had bestowed upon the trials, while 
evidently labouring under severe indisposition. Yet he after- 
wards appeared several times in court, and evinced no lack 
of mental energy. But the final hour was approaching, and 
on Sunday, the 13th of December, 1818, his Lordship breathed 
his last. 

His frame was masculine, and his countenance fine. 
His eye was penetrating, and his expression equally strik- 
ing, whether exhibiting the severity of the judge, or the 
suavity of the accomplished gentleman. His advancement was 
(as we have observed) exceedingly rapid, but the preceding 
path had been trodden with care and diligence. Thus, though it 
has been said, that in speed he proved far more fortunate than 
a Mansfield, a Kenyon, an Eldon, or a Thnrlow, it must also 
be remembered that his original merits consisted in long appli- 
cation and painful study, in a bold and manly address, in a 
most discriminating intellect, in an utter contempt of fear, in a 
nervous eloquence, and in a feeling of that superiority which 
is sure to command success. 

In 1789, his Lordship married Anne, the daughter of Captain 
George Philip Towry, R.N., and on the maternal side descended 
from the famous Sir Thomas More, by whom he had a numerous 
family of sons and daughters. Of these we may mention 
Edward his successor, the present Peer ; and Charles-Ewao, 
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King’s Counsel, who has just been elected, after an honorable 
course at the bar, to the responsible office of Common Sergeant 
of the City of London. Two also of his Lordship’s brothers 
have nsen to high digmties m the church. John the eldest died 
Bishop of Elphin ; and the country has yet the happmess to 
possess m George Henry, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, one of 
the most valuable prelates that now adorn the episcopal bench 
We thus see the nse of a family, which it may be expected 
will call on future biographers (whose labours will be far more 
comprehensive than ours) to trace their high Imeage through 
succeeding generations; and point to the example of their 
founder, as a stimulus to the cultivation of noble endowments, 
and to the passage of no ignoble life 

The following Letter from late MAJESTY, was addresswl to 
Lord Eli rn borough, upon his Retirement from the Office of Chief 
Justice of England — 

My Deab Friend, 

I HATE only thu moment been infinmed of yonr amral m town, and 
1 cannot ■nffer it to pan without ctmYeying to yon the heaitfelt gnef with which 
1 received from the Chancellor, a few daya ago, hie report of the melancholy 
necesBity, under which yon have found yonmlf, of tendermg yonr resignation, and 
of your retiring from public life 

As to my own pnvate feelings upon this most sad occasion, 1 will not attempt their 
exprenion, indeed that would be quite unpostible , but, as apublic man, 1 do not hesi 
tale most distinctly to state, that it is the heaviest calunity, above all m our present 
ciroumatances, that could have befallen the country My Lord, yonr career, since the 
moment you took your seat, and presided m the high court committed to yonr charge, 
can admit of but one sentiment, and but of one opmion It has been glorious to yourself, 
and moat benefiaal to the nation , yon have afforded an example, combining wisdom 
widi every other talent and virtue which exalt yonr character, and place it beyond all 
praise —With these seatiments, and such a piotnre before me, where can I hope to 
Sad, or where can I look for Uiat individual who ihall not leave a blank still, m 
that great machine of which you were the main spring and bn^test ornament If 
however, my dear Friend, there can be consolation for ns under such afflictang cir 
cumstanoea, that consolation is, that you carry with you into your retirement, the 
veneration, gratitude, and admnrmtion of the good, and the unbounded love and 
adbction of those vHio have had the luqiplDeas of aaeoeiating more intfanately with 
yon in private life I confess that die magnitude of the loss we are about to anatain 
presses so heavily upon me, that I have not the power of addmg more, than dmt a^y 
constant and most fervent widies for yonr healdi, comfort and happhea^ will ever 
attend yon, and that I ramam always, 

My dear Lo^ your moat sincere and affscdonale FrioDd, 
CmUm Hmue, Oet 18, 1818 (Sfined) GEORGE P B 
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VICE-ADMIRAL 


SIR EDWARD CODRINGTON, 

«5.C.B. ETC. 


Sir Edward Godrington, the subject of these memoirs, is de 
scended from a very old and highly celebrated family, to which 
fresh lustre is added by the character and professional services 
of this distinguished officer. England has had many sons 
as brave, many as warmly and disinterestedly devoted to her 
glory and interests, though none more so. One of his ances- 
tors was standard-bearer to the Black Prince, and the famUy 
has continued in possession of Codrington and Doddington, 
the ancient family estates in Gloucestershire, ever since that 
period. The Codrington Library of All Souls, Oxford, was 
founded by Christopher, the son of another Christopher, both 
governors of Barbadoes, in the reigns of Charles II. and 
William III. The family acquired the rank of Baronetcy 
in the time of Greorge I., and its head is now Sir Christopher 
Bethel Codrington, of Doddington, Somersetshire, the elder 
brother of our gallant Admiral. 

Sir Edward Codrington being destined for the navy, began 
his naval career in 1784, and served as a Midshipman with 
Admirals Sawyer, Peyton, Levison Gower, and Earl Howe. 
Under the patronage of the latter, he gained the rank of 
Lieutenant, Commander, and Post Captain. He served in 
the Brisk 18, the Assistance 50, the Leander 56, the Formi- 
dable 98, the Santa Margarita 82, and the Pegasus 28, guns. 
The latter ship was appointed repeating-frigate to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Earl Howe ; and Sir Edward was placed in 
her for the special purpose of doing duty as Signal-lieutenant. 
From the Pegasus he was removed to the Queen Charlotte, 
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Lord Howe's flag-ship ; and after the battles of the 28th and 
29th of May, and the 1st of June, he was entrusted with the 
duplicate despatches announcing the victorious result to his 
government, and was of course included in the vote of thanks 
for those brilliant services. 

His first post-ship was the Babet 24, which ho commanded 
in the action that took place off Orient, 23d of June, 1795, 
under Lord Bridport, when three ships of the line were made 
prizes ; and in 1797 he commanded the Druid 32, on the Lisbon 
station. 

In 1802, Sir Edward was married to a daughter oi 

Hall, Esq., of Old Windsor. From this period he 

remained in private life until 1805; at which time he was 
appointed to the Orion 74, and became one of an envied set ol 
men, led to unfading glory at Trafalgar by the admired, tne 
beloved, and lamented Lord Nelson ! 

In about eighteen months after, in consequence of ill health, 
he retired to his family; but in 1808, he was again brought for- 
ward into active life, being appointed to the Blake, 74, in which 
ship his services, during five years, received the fullest and 
wannest approbation of his commanding officers, us expressed 
in the letters of Sir Richard Strachan, Lord Gardner, Sir 
Richard Keats, Sir Charles Cotton, and Sir Edward Pellcw : 
and the active and beneficial exertions made by him, while 
employed by the latter officer in a detached command on the 
eastern coast of Spain, wore such as to obtain for him the 
most honorable testimonials from the Spanish government. 
Sir Henry Wellesley, our ambassador to Spain, and all the 
authorities with whom he acted. 

He was made Colonel of Marines in 1814, and went to 
America, with a Commodore's broad pendant, to be Captain 
of the fleet to Sir Alexander Cochrane ; shortly after which he 
was promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral. 

He served with Sir Alexander Cochrane when the city of 
Washington was captured, when the flotilla at Penobscot was 
destroyed, when the Potowmac was forced, and all the ship- 
ping in the harbour of Alexandria were given up. Also at tlie 
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affair of Baltimore, between our troops with the seamen and 
marines, and the American army ; and on the (expedition to 
New Orleans. 

Sir Edward Cudrington was made K.C.D. in 1815 ; and in 
conscqncncc of the* termination of hostilities with America, he 
returned to England. In Sir Alexander Cochrane’s letter to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty on tills occasion, the Vice-Admiral 
says, — “ 1 take this o]iportunity to request, that you will be 
plcas(‘d to express to their Lordships my entire satisfaction a1 
th(‘ manner in which Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Codrington has 
conducted his public duties while Captain of the fleet upon this 
station, during a series of active operations, in which I have 
gi-eatly benefited by his advice and assistance.*' 

In a letter to Sir Edward himself, he writes : " I cannot 
allow of your departure from hence, wdthout first expressing to 
you how much I feel obliged by the zeal and ability which you 
have displayed in your public situation, while under my com- 
mand, and how much benefit I have derived from your counsel 
and assistance, in the active service in which the fleet and 
army have been engaged.” 

In 1827, during a period of the most intricate and arduous 
circumstances, the settlement of the war between the Greeks 
and Turks, Sir Edward Codrington received the appointment 
to the chief command in the Mediterranean, and, during the 
short, though eventful time of his being on that station, zeal, 
ability, and indefatigable exertions never shone more con- 
spicuously; nor could they ever be better directed to the pur- 
pose had in view by those under whose orders and instructions 
he was acting. 

The leading object of his duty was, to carry into effect the 
treaty of London of the Gth July, by conciliatory means, if 
possible; but if they were ineffectual, recourse was to be had to 
compulsory measures : the alternative could as little be mis- 
takon by the framers of such instructions, as misunderstood 
by those appointed to execute them. This inevitable alterna- 
tive of force occurred, in the first instance, off Patras, where 
one of the most masterly manoeuvres took place, ever recorded 
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even in British naval annals ; and which more strongly marks 
Sir Edward Codrington^s character, not only for skill and 
abUity as an officer^ but as to that still more rare quality of 
moral courage — ^that courage of responsibility, which always 
bespeaks a mind of the noblest stamp. It has been well said, 
that “ Money is the test of a man’s integrity — responsibility, 
that of his courage;'* and no where can there be found a more 
powerful proof of the latter axiom, than in this brilliant affair 
off Patras. 

Sir Edward Codrington left Navarin after an interview with 
Ibrahim Pasha, in which the Turkish word of honor was 
pledged, that the armistice entered into between them should 
remain sacredly inviolate, nntU Ibrahim should receive fresh 
instructions from Constantinople, consequent on this inter- 
view; and which could not possibly arrive within twenty dsCys: 
and he farther bound himself to give due notice to Sir Edward 
and hu colleagues, whenever he might receive such instruc- 
tions, or might have any desire to put an end to the armistice. 
Ibrahim appeared to feel, equally with Sir Edward Codrington 
and Admiral dc Rigny, a wish and intention to guide himself 
by the terms of the treaty of Loudon : and therefore, in tlie 
prospect of the allies having to convoy the Ottoman ships to 
Alexandria and the Dardanelles, for which purpose they had 
not sufficient provisions and stores, the English ships were 
necessarily sent to Malta to replenish, and the French fleet, 
under Admiral de Rigny, sailed for Cervi bay, to receive pro- 
visions from a store-ship directed to meet him at that anchor- 
age. Sir Edward himself, being anxious to be at hand in case 
of any unforeseen occurrence, went to Zante in the Asia, 
accompanied by the Talbot, and the Zebra brig, leaving the 
Dartmouth frigate to watch the ports of Navarin and 
Modon. 

The Dartmouth soon brought information, that a large 
division of the Turkish ships, under a Vice and Rear-Admiral, 
had quitted Navarin, and was steering towards Patras; their 
purpose evidently being to destroy a small Greek squadron in 
the gulph of Lepanto. Sir Edward Codrington immediately 
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put to sea with his little detachment, and reminded the Turkish 
commander, (the Petrona Bey,) that he was acting in direct 
breach of the word of honor of Ibrahim, given in his presence, 
and that of all his other chiefs ; and expressed his determina- 
tion to prevent, even by force, if necessary, any offensive opera- 
tions against Greece. 

They protended an acquiescence in this injunction, and 
accordingly steered back towards Navarin, to which point 
Sir Edward Codrington had despatched the Zebra for the 
assistance of any of the allied squadron she might meet 
with. 

On the following morning, the Turkish ships were joined by 
Ibrahim himself, with two other Admirals, and fifteen sail of 
vessels of war; which, after a communication with the Petrona 
Bey, all made sail together towards Navarin ; but the night 
being very tempestuous, Ibrahim took advantage of a dark 
squall of wind and heavy rain, to push for Patras with such 
ships as were near enough to observe his motions. Sir Edward, 
acting in the full spirit of the treaty, and having to carry a 
point of paramount importance, first tried argument and per- 
suasion; but these failing, be with undaunted mind deter- 
mined, notwithstanding the disparity of numbers, to obtain 
compliance by force. Under these perilous circumstances, 
and with a full sense of the responsibility of his situation, he 
made the signal for battle, and placed his gallant band in the 
middle of the Ottoman fleet, contiguous to the ship in which 
Ibrahim was embarked. 

It was probably from being awed by the resolution thus 
practically expressed, that Ibrahim, after a communication 
with his Admirals, gave out a signal, and made sail with the 
whole of his fleet in the direction of Navarin. He was sub- 
sequently tempted, by a sudden change of wind, again to make 
the experiment of reaching Patras ; but this Sir Edward 
Codrington, with no less dexterity than bravery, effectually 
counteracted. Thus his decision of character, and bold bear- 
ing, produced that intimidation in his opponents, that enabled 
him, with only the Asia, the Dartmouth, and the Talbot, to 
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foil the purpose of Ibraliim and his four assisting Admirals, 
\iith nearly sixty vessels, of which his fleet was composed. 

The gallantry that obtains a well-fought battle under dis- 
tinct authorization, is unhesitatingly greeted, as it ought to be, 
by the approbation of superiors. How much stronger, then, is 
the claim to praise, when similar courage and ability arc 
evinced, though hampered by the responsibility and moral 
risk so deeply incurred from the extreme inadequacy of the 
means; and when, by that ability, the end is obtained, without 
the penalty of loss of lives ! Few manceuvres have ever been 
more full of danger, more successful, and more admirable, than 
this forced retreat of so large a fleet before this heroic little 
detachment. 

By the 14th the allied squadrons were all re-united off 
Navarin. 

After the above failure on the part of Ibrahim, the troops 
were landed at Navarin, and the wretched inhabitants of the 
Morea felt more severely than before, the cruel effects of his 
vengeance, excited as it was by recent disappointment. The 
whole country was being ravaged: two separate deputations 
were sent to Sir Edward Codrington from the province ol 
Maiua, reporting these devastations; in consequence of this, 
he directed Captain Hamilton, of the Cambrian, accompanied 
by the Constantine Russian frigate, to ascertain the fart ; 
which being veriiied by personal communication with the Otto- 
man officer commanding the division, the allied Admirals felt 
the imperative necessity of putting a stop to these barbarities : 
they, therefore, after duo deliberation, agreed that the most 
likely method of effecting this object without effusion of blood 
was, to take up a position in the bay of Navarin, and, by the 
powerful and imposing appearance of the three united squad- 
rons, obtain from Ibrahim that which he would not yield to 
remonstrance and ncgociation. Accordingly, on the 20th, the 
combined fleets entered the bay: the result, though far from 
being anticipated at the time, is, by means of the public 
despatches, too well known to need our entering into the details 
in so limited a work as this. Sufficiently long it will hand to 
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posterity the names of those itallant officers who effected it, 
aud \\ill ever be considered as one of the brig^htest gems of the 
naval crown ol Great Britain. 

llavinif entered the bay, they found the adversary fully 
prepared for battle — ^which one of those collisions, so likely to 
ensue, where so many armed, ardent, and hostile men were 
frowning defiance at each other, speedily brought on. The 
leading ships, tlie Asia, Genoa, and All)iun, passed the bat- 
teries on shore unmolested, and anchored ; but on the Dart- 
mouth’s sending a boat towards a tire-ship, it was fired upon, 
and the action, after a few attempts at I'xplanatiun, became 
g<‘ncral. The Turks fought wiili the bravery of optimists aud 
predestinarians ; and their resistance would have reilccted fame 
upon the native's of any country, standing however high in 
the seaie of naval skill and superiority. But their individual 
courage and unquenchable devotedness were vain against the 
force they opposed ; and, rivalling each other in valour and 
si'amauship, the allies finally overpowered them with immense 
slaughter. 

Notwithstanding the high approbation of his late Majesty 
and the Lord High Admiral, as testified by immediately con- 
ferring on Sir Edward the Grand Cross of the Bath, yet the 
ministers of the day, from some political views of their own, 
possilily to conciliate the Turks, judged it expedient to remove 
the Vice-Admiral from his command, and he was accordingly 
superseded. In the meanwhile they distinctly declared, in 
their places in Parliament, that no blame whatever attached 
to him personally or professionally ; yet the plea of there being 
no precedent for a vote of thanks for a victory without pre- 
vious and positive declaration of war, deprived him, and his 
gallant supporters in an unexpected and severely contested 
battle, of that gratifying meed of praise, (their country’s appro- 
bation,) which is the most precious to the feelings of her naval 
and military servants. 

Even by the party through whom his recall was effected, 
his conduct was extolled in the highest degree ; and the Duke 
of Wellington said in the House of Lords, that not the 
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slightest charge could be made against, or the most distant 
imputation cast on. Sir Edward Godrington ; that the gallant 
Admiral had been placed in a most difficult and peculiar 
situation ; that he was in command of a squadron of ships in 
conjunction with Admirals of foreign nations, and he had 
so conducted himself as to acquire their confidence, they 
allowing him to lead them to victory.** This service, the noble 
Duke admitted, the gallant Admiral had completed in a way 
which did credit to himself and to his country. He then 
declared he should consider himself unworthy the office he 
held, if he uttered a single word derogatory to that officer's 
character and services, admiring as he did the course he had 
pursued in such a time of difficulty and danger. 

The Marquis of Lanadowne declared, that if blame rested 
any where, it did not rest with Sir Edward Godrington. 
hoped it could be proved that blame did nut rest any where ; 
but if it did exist, it would be easy to prove that it \\as not 
with the gallant Admiral ; it must be with those who had con- 
cluded those treaties, that had placed him in a situation from 
which he had extricated himself by the exercise of sound dis- 
cretion and a sense of duty; and who was consequently entitled 
to the protection, not of his friends only, but (»r every person 
who w^as proud of British honor. 

Lord Goderich entirely concurred in every thing that had 
been said by Lord Lansdowne: in his opinion, the gallant 
Admiral had exercised a sound discretion ; that he was placed 
in circumstances of no ordinary difficulty, and had discharged 
his duty like a man of courage. He was prepared to support 
him, not only on the principle, that it was the duty of a govern- 
ment to support those who had executed their orders, but from 
a deliberate conviction, that he was justified, under existing 
circumstances, in the course which he took ; and that, in 
taking that course, he neither tarnished his own previously 
acquired fame, nor sullied the honor and reputation of his 
country. 

Many other distinguished members of both houses bore 
equally powciful testimony to the conduct of Sir Edward 
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Codrington : but still the vote of thanks was resisted by 
ministers, as already stated, on the plea of onr not being 
at war with Turkey. However, so strong and universal was 
the approving sentiment expressed by all parties, that, although 
the motion was not carried to a division, yet each gallant man 
who contributed to the glorious result, may feel an innate con- 
viction, that he has virtually received that so highly cherished 
mark of approbation. 

In addition to the unequivocal testimonials received from 
his native country. Sir Edward Codrington wears on his breast 
the sparkling honors of Russia and France. The following is 
a copy of the letter which accompanied the former of these, 
written by the Emperor Nicolas: — 

** Your name, from this time forward, belongs to posterity. 
By praise 1 should but weaken the glory which surrounds it. 
But I must ofler you a brilliant mark of the gratitude and 
esteem you have inspired in Russia. With this view, I send 
to you herewith the military order of St. George. The Russian 
navy is proud of having obtained your commendation at 
Navarin ; and, on my own part, I feel the most lively plea- 
sure in thus assuring you of the sentiments of consideration 
which I entertain towards you. Nicolas.” 

Before giving up the command to his successor. Sir Edward 
Codrington was enabled, by dint of unwearied exertion, and 
w'ith considerable difficulty, to effect a treaty with the Pasha 
of Egypt, for the immediate evacuation of the Morea by Ibrahim 
and his army. This measure was considered to be one of the 
hrst objects of the alliance ; and it placed at the disposal of the 
allied powers that most essential portion of the Greek territory 
in which they could adopt any arrangement they might deem 
best, in the practical execution of the treaty of London. It 
was termed by ministers, in the King's speech, " a most impor- 
tant point and it may fairly be considered as another essen- 
tial service rendered by Sir Edward Codrington to the cause of 
Grecian liberty. 
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Since Sir £dward*s return to England, he has never ceased 
to advocate the cause of those who fought under his command; 
and who, while the officers were liberally rewarded with pro- 
motions and honorary distinctions, remained still unremunerated 
for the clothes and bedding, (of which there was a more than 
ordinary destruction,) or for the wounds they 'had received in 
their devotion to their perilous duty. 

To Sir Edward himself personally, wo understand that a 
pension of £800 per annum was offered by the Duke of 
Wellington; but, as being quite unconnected with recompense 
to the men, he immediately and decidedly declined it. 

Since this period. Sir Edward Godrington has travelled to 
St. Petersburg, where he has been received by the emperor in 
the most honorable manner, and distinguished by the monarch 
and the court in every way which could delight a nobh* unf vi- 
rion. On visiting Paris, he also met with a reception equally 
flattering; so that, although he might have felt a partial dis- 
appointment in not receiving officially the rewards of his 
services, and the honors due from his country, he has been 
invariably followed by the admiration of a vast majority at 
home, and the unminglcd applause of whole nations abroad. 

But even the eclipse which political ingenuity contrived to 
throw over him for a season, has been gradually withdrawing 
its influence from his fame, and the recent changes which have 
taken place in the aspect of our affairs, have called him one c 
more to bask in tho beams of an unclouded sun. Again he 
appears above the horizon, the shadows having disappeared, 
and at this moment his flag proudly waves on board the 
Caledonia, one of the largest ships in his Majesty’s navy. 


Jim, 1831. 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE CHARLES ABBOTT, 


BARON TENTERDEN, 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE COURT OF KINC'S BENCH, 
ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Our last publication contained a Memoir of the distinguished 
precursor of Lord Tkntrroen ; and we Alluded to the doubts, 
so generally expressed in his time, that it would be, indeed, 
a difficult thing, when he should have vacated it, to fill the 
judgment-seat with his like again. Now, without instituting 
an invidious comparison between the living and tlie dead, we 
may safely aver, that the subject of our present sketch has 
shown himself, in all the great qualities which the important 
station requires, inferior to none of even his most esteemed and 
venerated predecessors. Combining a vast fund of legal know- 
ledge with acuteness and sagacity of mind, a gentleness of 
manner with the utmost firmness, and indefatigable habits of 
application with good temper and inflexible integrity, his 
decisions not only claim the respect of contemporaries, but they 
wiU continue to be the guide of future lawyers and judges. 

This eminent individual was bom at Canterbury, on the 
seventh of October, 1762, of parents in a humble walk of 
life, who resided in one of the small houses, now removed, 
but then standing near the entrance of its magnificent cathe- 
dral; disfiguring that noble structure — and contrasting with 
it, no less than their own lowly condition with the splendid 
elevation of their son. 
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The instruction of young Abbott was confided to the free 
grammar school of his native city ; an institution which has 
long maintained a high character for the abilities of its masters, 
and for the excellence of the course adopted in preparing the 
pupils, either for the universities, or for the more usual pursuits 
<»f business. Here the talents of the boy, his assiduity t^nd 
consequent success in his studies, induced a hope in his father 
that he might, by perseverance, lift himself from the sphere of 
a tradesman, and, through a foundation scholarship, be enabled 
(0 complete his education at the university of Oxford. This 
parental hope was gratified, and the anxious wish of the father 
fully realized, respecting the object of his care. 

Thus encouraged, it might be anticipated, that at Oxford 
there was no degeneracy or falling oflT; on the contrary, 
Mr. Abbott a])p]ied himself with unremitting vigour to ^»js 
duties, and soon obtained a fellowship in his college. Corpus 
Christi. 

In 17H(i, he carried off the English Prize Essay, by an 
admirable treatise on the use and abuse of satire. Of* tliis 
meritorious composition, the following analysis will communi- 
cate the general outline. He dwelt upon the early use of 
panegyrical and satiric composition ; on the gradual increase 
of the latter Mith the progress of refinement; and on different 
species of satire, invective, and ridicule. He then took the 
general division of satire into personal, political, moral, and 
critical, and thus divided his essay : — 

** I. 1. Personal satire, necessary to enforce obedience to 
general instructions. 2. Its abuse, when the subject is impro- 
perly chosen — ^when the manner is unsuitable to the subject — 
and when it proceeds from private animosity. 

" II. 1. Political satire, necessary for the general support 
of mixed governments. 2. Its abuse, when it tends to lessen 
the dignity of the supreme authority — to promote national 
division— or to weaken the spirit of patriotism. 

" HI. 1. Moral satire, its use in exposing error— folly — and 
vice. 2. Its abuse, when ap]died as the test of truth — and 
when it tends to weaken the social affectiohs. 
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IV. 1. Critical satires. Its use in the intraductiou and 
support of correct taste. 2. Its abuse, when directed against 
the solid parts of science, or the correct productions of genius. 

** Conclusion. Comparison of the benolits and disadvan- 
tages denved from satire. Superiority of the former.’’ 

As a specimen of this comprehensive and admirable essay, 
we transcribe the following brief extracts, which furnish indu- 
bitable evidence of his intimate acquaintance with the subject. 
On the use of personal satire, he observes, that — 

“ To stigmatize the names of those* persons whose vices or 
follies, either immediately by their effects, or more remotely by 
their example, are injurious to the happiness of society, is 
an action both just and patriotic. The instructions of the 
moralist and the critic would be too often neglected or despised, 
if there were no executive power, which might punish the vio- 
lation of their laws. History indeed, by delivering down the 
vicious to perpetual infamy, presents the noblest lesson of 
morality : but, besides that it comprehends only the more im- 
portant actions, it is rather a caution against future, than a 
remedy of present evils ; whereas, by the judicious application 
of personal reproof, the contagion of folly may be prevented, 
although the infection perhaps cannot be removed.” 

** Personal satire has been successfully directed in all coun- 
tries against the vain pretenders to genius and learning, who, 
if they were not rendered contemptible by ridicule, would too 
often attract the attention, and corrupt the taste, of the age. 
By employing irony the most artful, and wit the most acute, 
against the unnatural and insipid, among his contemporaries, 
Boileau drew the affections and judgment of his nation to the 
chaste and interesting productions of Moliere and Racine.” 

Among the abuses of satire he enumerates its inapplication 
to character, its disposition to magnify the common infirmities 
of human nature, and, above all, its being dictated by private 
animosity. 

Having thus surveyed and analyzed satire in its various 
branches, agreeably to the preceding syllabus, he thus sums up 
the amount in the following paragraph. 
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" From this general representation of the g^ood and ill 
elTocts of satire, we may be enabled to form a comparison of 
their rcspertive importance. By the improper exercise of 
satire, individuals have sometimes been exposed to undeserved 
contempt ; nations have been inspired w'ith unjustifiable 
animosity; immoral sentiments have been infused; and faJse 
taste has received encouragement and support. On tlie con- 
trary, by the just exertions of satire, personal licentiousness has 
frequently been restrained ; the establishments of kingdoms 
have been supported ; and the precepts of morality and taste 
conveyed in a form the most alluring and efficacious. The 
success, however, of all those productions that have not been 
directed by virtue and justice, has been confined and transient, 
whatever genius or talents might be employed in their com- 
position; by the wise among their contemporaries they h^\e 
been disregarded, and in the following age they lane sunk into 
oblivion. But tlie efiusions of wit united with truth, have been 
received with universal approbation, and preserved with pcT- 
petual esteem : their influence has been extended over nations, 
and prolonged through ages. Hence, perhaps, we need not 
hesitate to conclude, that the benefits derived from satire are 
far superior to the disadvantages, with regard both to their 
extent and duration: and its authors may, therefore, de- 
servedly be numbered among the happiest instructors of man- 
kind.” 

Mr. Abbott having thus acquired reputation, now became 
a tutor, and in Ills turn communicated to others those blessings 
of intellectual cultivation to which he had so fur been in- 
debted for his own progress in the scale of society. Among 
his pupils was a son of Mr. Justice Buller, and that discrimi- 
nating person was not long in discovering the superior endow- 
ments with which he w^as gifted. By him he was advised to 
turn his attention to the law, with the cheering stimulus of an 
opinion from such a quarter, that it must lead to the highest 
preferment ; he accordingly entered himself, and pursued the 
usual course previous to being called to the bar. In due time 
also, he was engaged in the active business of his profession^ 
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and gradually rose to the enjoyment of a considerable share of 
its toils and emoluments. Independently of his lc<ral acquire- 
ments and knowledge, he was ever honorably distinguished for 
the humanity and kindness of his disposition, and for an 
honesty which reflected as bright a lustre upon the barrister as 
upon the private individual. Of tlie latter we have heard, and 
believe, a singular instance. When the returns of the income 
tax were culled fur, Mr. Abbott, among his brethren of the 
Temple, sent in the account of his profits. They wert* curiously 
accurate, as it is said, lor they were precisely the amount of 
his receipts during the prt‘ccding year, viz. *** thousand and 
twenty-six pounds fi\e shillings!! The shrewd tax-gatherer, 
a ** native to the place,*’ insinuated that all the members of 
that iiiii oi‘ court, some of them judges since, were not quite 
so conscientious in tlieir returns. 

Originally belrieiided by Mr. Justice Buller, and subse- 
quently by Lord Ellenborough, unassuming, studious, and 
leiirned in the law , Mr. A bbott’s way to the highest preferments 
w'as smooth and e\en. Upon the death of Mr. Justice Jleath, 
he was appointed a puisne judge in the Court of Common 
Pleas ; and very soon after, in 181G, the death of Sir Simon 
Lc Blanc made room for him in the Court of King’s Bench At 
this period he received the honor of knighthooil. 

Only two years elapsed, before the retirement of Lord 
Ellenborough opened the highest pinnacle of legal advance- 
ment (we except the Lord Chancellorship of England, as 
partly political) to his view and occupation; and since the 
second of No\ ember, 1818, he has fulfilled tlie functions of that 
important station with increasing honor to himself, and great 
advantage to the public. On the thirtieth of April, 1827, he 
was elevated to the peerage, by the title of Baron Teuterden 
of Hendon, in the county of Middlesex : ** Lahore” is his modest 
motto — a word which may well incite the greatest genius that 
ever may arise, to aim by similar means at similar distinction. 

In our ** brief chronicle,” though anxious to state correctly 
the leading facts in the lives of our national characters, we are 
aware it would be tedious to go into the details of any which are 
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purely professional. The history of a Chief Justice of En8;land 
would suffice for an interesting volume, if treated with skill in 
the minntias of its legal aspects : ours is an outline ; but that 
outline we cannot finish in the present mstanoe, without 
demanding public admiration for the truly kind feelings and 
humane sympathies which have marked the life of Lord 
Tenterden. The bar and the bench are not the schools to 
cultivate and improve (we mean to increase the force of) these 
natural endowments : — ^it is not a reproach ; but the cognizance 
of infirmities and vices forced upon every lawyer, as well as 
his combats for intellectual victory over his opponents, no 
matter whether the cause be right or wrong, tends in the course 
of practice to blunt his sensibilities, and give him dark notions 
of mankind. Lord Tenterden appears to ns, above all men of 
his order, to have avoided this benumbing and repulsive st/He 
of mind ; and we consider him eminently entitled to regard for 
his gentle affections. It would, however, be injustice to several 
of his learned brethren on the bench, if we did not take care to 
guard ourselves against this being construed into an exclusive 
tribute. 

In 1795, his Lordship married Mary, the eldest daughter 
of John Lagier Lamotte, Esq. by whom he has two sons and 
two daughters. 

Our Likeness is from an original portrait, painted for 
this work. 

(> 









THE RIGHT HON. LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 


SIR .GEORGE MURRAY, 


R.C.B. G.G.H. ETC. ETC. 

COLONEL OP THE FORTY-RKCOND FOOT, AND GOVERNOR OP 
FORT GEORGE. 


Thir hi(|:hly di.stin^ished officer commenced his military ceireer 
in April, 1789, when be was appointed to an Ensigncy in the 
71st regiment, from which corps he was removed to the 84th, 
and, in June 1790, to the 3rd Foot Guards. 

With the Guards he served the campaign of 1798, in Flan- 
ders — and was present at the affair of St. Amand ; the battle 
of Famars; the siege of Valenciennes ; the brilliant affair of 
Lincellcs; the investment of Dunkirk; and the attack of 
Lannoy. 

In January 1794 he was promoted to a Lieulenancy with 
the rank of Captain, and in April following he returned to 
England. He rejoined the British army in Flanders in the 
summer of the same year, and was in the memorable retreat 
through Holland and Germany. 

In 1795 Captain Murray was appointed Aid-de-camp to 
Major-General Alexander Campbell, on the staff of Lord 
Moira's army ; in the summer of that year, he sailed in the 
expedition intended for Quiberon ; and in the autumn follow- 
ing, in that for the West Indies, under Sir Ralph Abercrombie; 
but in consequence of ill-health, he was compelled to return 
home in February 1796. 

Captain Murray served durmg the years 1796 and 1797, as 
Aid-de-camp to Major-General Campbell, on the staff in 
England and Ireland. In August 1799 he obtained a com- 
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puny in the 3rd Foot Guards, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel ; and in that year he was employed on the staff of the 
Quarter-Master-General’s department, in the expedition to 
Holland, and was wounded in the action near the Holder. 

In the autumn of 1800 Lieutenant-Colonel Hurray sailed 
for the Mediterranean ; was appointed to the Quarter-Master- 
General’s department, and sent upon a mission to Java. 

In 1801 he was employed in the expedition to E^ypt : he 
was present at the landing of the army ; in the battles of the 
13th and 21 st of March ; in the expedition against Rosetta ; 
at the affair of Rhamanie ; and at the in\estment of Cairo and 
Alexandria. 

In 1802 Lieutenant -Colonel Murray was appointed Adju- 
tant-General in the West Indies ; in 1803, Assistant-Quarter- 
Master-Gcncral at the Horse Guards; and in 18(4, Depi'^ >- 
Quarter-Master-General in Ireland. 

Lieutenant-Colonel-Murray served in the expedition of 
1805 to Hanover, under Lieiitenant>(Tcneral Don, and atter- 
wards under Lieutenant-General Lord Cathcart; and in 1800 
he returned to his staff appointment in Ireland. 

In 1807 he was placed at the head of the Quarter-Mastcr- 
Gcneral's department, in the expedition to Stralsiind, and 
afterwards to Copenhagen; in the spring of 1808 he was 
appointed Quarter-Master-General in the expedition t(» Sweden 
under Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore; and in the autumn 
of the same year Quarter-Master-Gcncral to the British army 
in Portugal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Murray was present at the battles of 
Vimiera ; the affairs at Lugo and Villa Franca, in Spain ; and 
at the battle of Corunna, which terminated the disastrous 
campaign of the gallant and high-minded Sir John Moore. 

In 1809 he received the brevet rank of Colonel, and was ap- 
pointed Quarter- Master-General in Spain and Portugal, to the 
army under Lord Wellington. In this capacity he was present in 
the affairs on the advance to Oporto; at the passage of the Douro ; 
in the battles of Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes D*Onor, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse ; and continued 
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with the army daring its subsequent operations, till the teniii- 
nation of hostilities in 1814, when he was appointed Quarter- 
Master-General in Ireland; and in December oi the same 
year, Quartcr-Master-Gcneral in America. 

In January 1812 he had been promoted to the rank of 
Major-General; in 1813, appointed Colonel of the 7th batta- 
lion of the GOth regiment ; and in 1814 he held the local rank 
of Lieutenant-General in Canada. 

At the augmentation of the Order of the Bath, the services 
of this officer were rew'arded by his being appointed Knight 
Grand Cross of that distinguished Order ; he is also a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order ; a Knight 
Commander of the Tower and Sword of Portugal ; a Knight of 
the Order of Leopold of Austria, and of several other orders. 

We have thus rapidly glanced at the military services of 
Sir George Murray ; services performed in every quarter of 
the globe, under perils and difficulties of the most imminent 
and trying description, and with responsibilities of the highest 
consequence. Flanders, Holland, Germany, the East and West 
Indies, Egypt, the north of Europe, Spain, Portugal, France, 
and America, have all witnessed his prowess, and the British 
forces in all these parts have felt the value of his abilities. A 
career so various and extensive, as almost to be extraordinary, 
(though our army list displays the names of many gallant 
soldiers, whom the wide-spread possessions, and equally wide- 
spread wars of their country, have led to bleed in many a dis- 
tant land,) was necessarily a school for the acquisition of 
general information, of much useful knowledge, and of an 
experience which could be advantageously employed in offices 
of yet greater trust and importance. 

In May 1828, when Mr. Huskisson, Lord Dudley, Lord 
Palmerston, and Mr. Charles Grant, seceded from the admi- 
nistration of the Duke of Wellington, Sir George Murray, 
then Commander of the Forces in Ireland, took the seals of 
the Colonial office, as the successor of that eminent statesman, 
whose Portrait appeared in our last publication. The Pre- 
mier, well acquainted with his talents in the field, called them 
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to his aid in the cabinet ; and now that the ministry has passed 
uuay, it is allowed on all hands, that whether in his office or 
in Parliament, not one of its members obtained more popula- 
rity or distinction than the Right Honorable Secretary for the 
Colonies. His intimacy nith the West Indies rendered him 
an efficient and clear-sighted negoriator in every thing that 
related to the great interests at issue among parties concerned 
either in the property of these Islands, in the slave trade, or in 
the other questions which so frequently agitate them. 

With regard to Canada, his judgment was, if possible, still 
more conclusive ; for we have heard it stated as a matter well 
understood and acknowledged, that his conduct tliere, at an 
unfortunate and disastrous period, contributed in a great mea- 
sure to the salvation of the colony. In the House of Com- 
mons he spoke seldom, but always effectively. His speech 
the Catholic question, where he so forcibly and pathetically 
painted (he soldiers of the two religions sharing the same dan- 
gers and privations, reposing together under the same heaven, 
and dying together the same death for their country, produced, 
perhaps, more sensation, both in the auditory before whom it 
vras delivered, and among the people, than any other address, 
however elaborate and eloquent, elicited by the occasion. On 
Colonial questions he Wiis also listened to with marked atten- 
tion ; and the warmth with which he adhered to his old com- 
mander was not diminished in the support he continued to gi\ e 
to his political chief. The only point in which we remember 
any .slight difference of opinion, was, we think, in the senti- 
ments each delivered on the memorable topic of reform, which 
led to the overthrow of the administration : Sir George 
Murray did not appear to go to the decided length of opposi- 
tion which was inferred from his, the Premier’s, declaration, to 
be the principle of the Duke of Wellington. 

Sir George Murray is of an ancient family — the Murrays, 
or rather Morays, of Ochtertyre, for the orthography of the 
family name has been changed within the last hundred years. 
His brother, the present head of the house. Sir Patrick Murray, 
Baronet of Ochtertyre, himself, and the other children of this 
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generation, arc the offspring of Sir William, the fifth Baronet, 
and of Augusta the youngest daughter of the Earl of Cromartie, 
celebrated in the struggles of the Stuarts for the throne of 
Britain, and one of those noblemen who sealed their attach- 
ment to the exiled rare upon the scaffold. 

Scotland was (pi'rhaps is yet, in some districts) full of 
legendary stories of the bust members of the house of Cromartie; 
but our sober biographical portraits cannot enter upon what 
might well be termed the romance of real life — and a romance 
more curious than many a well- wrought fiction. We may say, 
however, even in the quiet matter-of-fact of our sketches, that 
ii, in his parentage, George Murray, the cadet, could find .i 
youthful stimulus to exertion and valour. Sir George M urray, 
the late Secretary of State, may justly appeal to the same 
source of excitement, for a noble impulse to aim at yet higher 
distinctions than he has attained. But if not — “ Jn hello qnies'* 
has been his motto ; and let us hope that “ Post hello quiet," 
might induce him to be the historian of a period to which he, 
of all men, is most competent to do justice. Mol only of the 
American contest, where Sir George Prevost was, to speak in 
measured terms, less successful than could have been wished ; 
but of the whole detail and general history of the Peninsular 
war, his complete access to every source of information, 
his own comprehensive powers, and his prominent share in 
action as well as in council, should, if the xmblic voice could 
be raised, make him the annalist. Should he not be called 
upon to de\otc himself again to ofDcial concerns, we trust the 
country may reap the benefit of his endo^vments as an author, 
for we arc well satisfied that he could throw an important light 
upon many of the wonderful transactions of our wonderful 
times. 

Wc have now to close this very brief Memoir ; confessing 
again the extreme difficulty, which seems to accumulate upon 
us, in writing the accounts of contemporary and living men ; 
especially of those whose course is yet in the middle of the 
glorious race-ground, where true ambition may point to a goal 
beyond the mere winning-post of the hour. But we must not 
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speculate— Sir Geori^e Murray, as a political character, is still 
in the prime of his faculties, older in experience than years : 
his elder brother was bom in 1771. He represents his native 
county, Perthshire, in Parliament, and a fine whole-length of 
him, painted for his constituents, or, more strictly, for his friends 
and admirers in that county, was among the last works of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. 

Sir George Murray married Lady Louisa, the widow of Sir 
James Erskine, and sister to the Marquis of Anglesey. 
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HERBERT MARSH, D.D. 

LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 


IIerukrt Marsh, son of the Rev. Richard Marsh, A.M., 
Vicar of Favcrsham, in Kent, and fonucrly of Beiie’t Colleg^e, 
in Cambridge, was born on the 1 0th of December, 1757. Alter 
the common acquirements of i*cadxng, writing, and arithmetic, 
lie was sent, when about seven years old, to a small grammar- 
school in the town where his father lived. At the age of 
eleven he was removed to the King's School, at Canterbury, 
where he remained till his cighU'cnth yt*ar, Alien he was 
admitted at St. John's College, Cambridge. 

In January, 1770, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and obtained the second honor in the ITniviTsity, called Second 
Wrangler; the lirst honor, or that of Senior Wrangler, being 
obtained by Mr. Jones, who properly belonged to the year pi-e- 
ceding, and had, therefore, studied a year longer. Soon after- 
wards, Mr. Marsh carried away one of tlie two mathoma- 
tical prizes. In about ti\o months after taking his degree, he 
was elected Fellow of St. John's College, although there was 
only one fellowship then vacant; and in 1780, and 1781, he 
successively won prizes for Latin dissertations. About the 
same period he entered into holy orders, and was ordained 
Deacon and Priest; and in the course of the latter year, he 
also took the degree of Master of Arts. 
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Having thus obtained a vote for the University, he had very 
soon an opportunity of shewing his early attachment to Mr. Pitt. 
At the general election of 1784, which laid the foundation of 
that great statesman’s power and popularity, he was candidate 
for the University; and Mr. Marsh, though at tliat time too 
young to render any material service, was one of his most zeal- 
ous supporters. In 1785, he went abroad ; and, aftc'r travelling 
through a great part of France, the Netherlands, Holland, and 
the North of Germany, settled at Leipsic in the uutuiim of 
1786. Here he became member of the University, and attended 
the lectures of the most distinguished Professors : but his chiel' 
attention was directed to the study of theology. He translated 
into English the tirst volume of Michaelis'b Introduction to the 
New Testament, of which the fourth and last edition was piili- 
lished at Gottingen, in 1778. To tlu' translation he addl'd T. 
volume of Notes, which were afterwards translated into Gemuin 
by Professor Rosenmulkr. 

Jn 1792 he rcturnc^d to Cambridge, for the purpose of taking 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, without wdiich he would 
have lost his fellowship. On that occasion he ])readied and 
printed a Seimon, entitled ** The Authenticity of the Five Books 
of Moses vindicated;’* which was intended as a rc)ily to a Ser- 
mon by Dr. Edwards, in which the latter declared, that he 
could prove the spuriousness of those books by arguments 
similar to Uiose which Bentley had employed with respect to 
the Epistles of Phalaris. While he was at Cambridge*, he 
printed at the University Press, his translation of the first 
volume of Michaelis’s Introduction, accompanied with his own 
Notes. In September, 1793, he returned to Leipsic; but the 
political convulsions, which then tore Europe asunder, were ill- 
calculated to dispose the mind towards literary contemplation. 
He was roused, however, in the following year to a controversy 
with Archdeacon Travis, by an attack, of which the Archdeacon 
was the author, upon one of the notes to Michaelis; which 
note Mr. Marsh successfully vindicated. 

The translation of Michaelis’s Introduction was then resumed ; 
the second volume was completed : Notes were added relating 
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to the Gospels ; and also a very elaborate dissertation on the 
origin of the first three Gospels. But unforeseen events pro* 
vented the author from completin'^ his plan, by adding Notes 
also to the Acts and the Epistles. He was unexpectedly drawn 
from theology to politics. In the year 1798, the current of 
public opinion on the Continent ran so strongly against Eng- 
land, that the very name of Englisliman had become an object 
of hatred. At that time there were few journals on the Con- 
tinent, whicli were not either in the interest or in the pay of 
France ; and the very few, that did not take open part against 
England, were afraid to take part in our favour. I'he calumnies 
<if the former, therefore, were left uncontradicted, till at It'ngth 
they were generally believed. Under these circ'umstances Mr. 
Marsh undertook, almost single-handed, a defence of his own 
country; and published in the German language, which he 
wrote as fluently and as correctly as English, an historical 
view of the politics of England and France, from the conference 
at Pilnitz, to the declaration of war against England by the 
National Convention in February, 1793. The narrative was 
every where supported by oflicial documents drawn chiefly 
from the Moniteiir. The facts, therefore, could not be con- 
troverted ; hence the tissue of falsehoods, which had been in 
general circulation, was at once destroyed; and the public 
opinion in regai'd to the conduct of England was materially 
changed. 

When this effect had been produced in Germany, Mr. Marsh 
translated his Essay into English, and printed this Version at 
Leipsic in 1799. The whole impression was sent to London, 
where it was soon sold, and a new edition was published. At 
the beginning of 1800, a copy of it having fallen into the hands 
of Mr. Pitt, he requested Mr. Canning to inform the author, 
tliat he was desirous of seeing him. Such an invitation was of* 
course readily accepted ; and Mr. Marsh came to England in 
April, 1800. He was every where received with great atten- 
tion by the friends of the minister; and the minister himself 
offered him a pension, which he gratefully declined, thinking it 
more honorable to be rewarded in his own profession. Prefer- 
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mont was. arrordinply promised him ; but Mr. Pitt went out of 
oilier' early in 1 801, and the promise was never realized. At 
Mr. Pitt’s request, however, Mr. Addin^ou obtained the King’s 
sign-manual for a pension ; which Mr. Marsh, then seeing no 
other prospect of a reward for his services, after Mr. Pitt’s 
invitation of him to England, determined to accept. But he 
has long since resigned it. 

llis short political career being thus ended, Mr. Marsh 
resumed his theological studies, and again took up his abode 
in St. John's College, of which he had become a Senior Fellow. 
Here he printed the remaining part of his translation of 
Miehuelis’s Introduction, accompanied with the Notes which he 
had pr(‘\ious1y prepared. Here also a new prospect was opened 
to him for advancement in his own profession. Mr. Mainwaring, 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, who had then left the Lniiver 
sity, wns advanced in years, and was very infirm. Attention, 
thereltnv, was occasionally tiinied to the question, w'ho, in the 
event of a vacancy, wns likely to till his chair; and as Mr. 
Marsh had devoted so much time to theology, he was con- 
sidered by his friends as having the best chance of success. 
But an attack was made on him about this period, which, 
if it had not been repelled, might have thwarted all his expect- 
ations. It proceeded from a writer who concealed his name, 
though it was subsequently knowm to be that of a distinguished 
Prelate. The title of his pamphlet was, " Remarks on Michaelis 
and his Commentator and if the title-page had announced 
nothing more, the anonymous author would have attracted 
little notice. But he thought it necessary to add, that th(‘ 
pamphlet was published " by way ol’ Caution to Students in 
Di\inity;” and as this caution made a part of the title-page, 
it ap])eared in all the advertisements, which were very numerous. 
Such a denunciation of a clergyman, looking forward to a 
Professorship of Divinity, it was necessary to answer, or to 
renounce all hope. Mr. Marsh accordingly soon published a 
reply, under the title of " Letters to the Anonymous Author of 
Remarks on Michaelis and his Commentator.” These Letters 
produced a republication of the Remarks, with the addition of 
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some Notes. Two other publications followed on the part of 
Mr. Marsh ; for \vhich| that we may not take up too much time 
with this controversy, ^c must refer to Dr. Watt’s Bibliotheca 
Britannica, which contains a list of Mr. Marsh's works, pub- 
lished befon) 1HJ5. Both parties retained, perhaps, their former 
opinions : but Mr. Marsh's object, which was to set himself 
rig^ht with the members of his own University, on whom his 
future advancemeul depended, w^as fully attained. 

At the be^inninp' ol April, iHtIT, Mr. Mainwarinj; died, and 
Mr. Marsh was elected ^Margaret Profe.ssor without any oppo- 
sition. On the 1st of July, he was married at Harwich, by 
.s]U‘cia1 license, to Miss Marnuine Emily Charlotte Latauiere, 
daughter ol' John Lacaniere, Esq., formerly a merchant at 
Leipsic. Toward the end of the same year, he took up his 
abode in the Profes.sional House, in Beue’t Street, Cambridge, 
and soon turned his attention to a seri(‘s of theological lectures. 
His predecessors, when they did give lecture's, gave them in the 
ni>inity Scliools, and, according to ancient usage, in Latin. 
But such lectures were rarely attended; and the want of 
attendance served as an ex.cusc for discontinuing them. The 
new Pnifcssor, therefore, determined to prepare a course of 
lectures in English ; and as the Divinity Schools would have 
been too small for his auditory, to give them from his Uni- 
versity pulpit. 

In the spring of 1800 he commenced this "Course of Lec- 
tures, containing a deseri])tion and systematic arrangement of the 
several branches of divinity, accompanied with an account both 
of the principal authors, and of the progress which has been 
made at different periods in theological learning.” They were 
delivered and print’d in parts, each part containing six lectures. 
The practice was continued annually, though with some inter- 
ruptions, till 1810, when the Professor had completed his series 
on the criticism and the interpretation ul' the Bible; though dur- 
ing this interval he had various other engagements, which 
caused the interruptions aliovc mentioned. 

In May, 1811, at the request of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, he preached the annual sermon 
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St. Paul’s, in behalf of the children of the charity schools in the 
metropolis. And as at that time Mr. Lancaster was actively 
engaged in promoting a system of education, of which the 
established religion formed no part. Dr. Marsh took occasion 
to explain the consequences of such a system. The Society, in 
consequence of the importance of such a sermon at such a 
crisis, departed in this instance fi'om its accustomed plan ; and 
instead of waiting, as usual, to print it with their annual 
report, determined that it should appear immediately, with 
numerous Notes, under the following title, ‘'The National 
Religion, the Foundation of National Education.” It soon 
passed through six editions, and formed the basis of tlie society 
established in the same year, under the name of the National 
Society for the Education of the Poor in the Principles of tlie 
Established Church — a Society which has extended its bene-'* 
ficial influence to every part of the kingdom. 

Such a change could not be elfected uithout \urioiis attacks 
on the author of it. But these were forgotten in the contro- 
versy which began in the following year on the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. This Institution was considered bv Dr. 
Marsh as founded on the same principle with the Laucastcrian 
system, namely, an entire omission of that which distinguishes 
the Established Church from all other Christian societies. No 
less an advocate for the distribution of the Bible than his most 
zealous opponents, he perceived the injury whicdi would arise 
to the Church of England, if the book which distinguishes that 
church from all other churches w(*re gradually negh'cti'd. 
Preferring, therefore, the Society for Promoting ('hristian 
Knowledge, w'hich distributes both Bible and Prayer-book, 
to the new Society which distributes the Bilfle only, and is sup- 
ported by dissenters as much as by churchmen ; Dr. Marsh 
published, in 1812, a pamphlet, entitled “ An Inquiry into the 
Consequences of neglecting to give the Prayer-book with the 
Bible.” This pamphlet very soon passed through three editions, 
and excited considerable sensation. It brought on its writer a 
bust of adversaries, from the ranks of churchmen as w'ell as from 
those of dissenters. The asperity with which he was assailed 
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from numerous qiiiirters, has rart'ly been equalled, and never 
surpassed, in the annals of controversy. The minor disputants 
may be buried in oblivion ; but there are two, although distin- 
f'uished by o])posilc qualities, who should be brielly noticed. 
One of them was no less a person than the Right Hon. N. Van- 
sittart, now Lord B('xley. 

Of all Dr. Marsh’s assailants, Mr. Vansitturt, ns might be 
expet l(‘d, w’as tUr* most courteous, though it Mas diilicult to 
conceal the strength of party feeling. On Hmj other hand. 
Dr. Milner, Master of Qiiet'ii’s College and Dean of Carlisle, 
who entered the field when the controversy ajipeared to be 
ended, ])ublished, in 1SI3, a volume of ** Stricture.s,” Mbich was 
fdled with the most bitter personalities. And the time selected 
lor the publication \\ as when Dr. M arsli was about to com- 
mence his tlujological lectures for that year. But when these 
were linished, he prepared “ A Reidy to the Strictures of the 
Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D., Dean of Carlisle,*' Ac. which was 
printed at the end of the summer, and soon passed to a second 
edition. Here the controNcrsy ended. 

In 1814, Dr. Marsh published his Compai'ative View of the 
Churches of England and Rome;*’ a work founded on authentic 
documents, w liich are quoted in the Notes; anil which, excfd- 
ling in imjiortancc any publication upon the same subjects, has 
been more than any other referred to and employed in the 
various discussions on the Roman Catholic question, both in 
and out of Parliament. He then turnc'd his attention to a 
diflerent topic, and in 1815 published the following work: 
“ llorm Pelasgica*, containing an inquiry into the origin and 
language of the Pelasgi, or ancient inhabitants of Greece, with 
a description of the Pelasgic, or Eolic Digamma, as represented 
in the various inscriptions in which it is still preserved, and 
an attempt to determine its genuine Pelasgic pronunciation.** 
In May, 1816, he resumed his theological lectures, the subject 
for that year being the Interpretation of Prophecy. These, 
which were printed as soon as delivered, concluded the series 
of lectures on the criticism and the interpretation of the 
Bible. 
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But we must now enter on a new era in the history of the 
Margaret Professor. His theological career had been hitherto 
a career of literary warfare, which was now to be exchanged 
for one of comparative repose. Dr. Watson, Bishop of Lan- 
daff, died at Calgarth in the beginning of July, IKIO; and on 
the 10th of that month. Lord Liverpool wrote to Dr. Marsh 
the following letter : — 


" Sir, 


“ Fife House, 10th July, 1820. 


I HAVE received the Prince Regent’s authority to nlTer you 
the Bishopric of Landaff, which is become vacant by the death 
of Dr. W atson. 1 am peculiarly happy on being the chaniK'l 
of communicating to you this mark of royal favour, as a** 
testimony of your meritorious services in the iniportaiil station 
which you fill in the University of (Cambridge, and ol‘ your 
zealous exertions at all times in the cause of religion and 
learning. 

“ I have the honour to be. Sir, 

** Tour obedient humble servant, 

“ Liverpool.” 


This “ mark of royal favour,” as it was termed by Lord 
Liverpool, was probably unexpected by Dr. M. who hud no 
connexion w'ith any one about the Court, that could ask a 
favour for him. And the controversy, in which he had been 
lately engaged with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, could 
not induce him to hope for preferment from the Crown. The 
Bishopric of Landaff appears therefore to have been offered 
to him without any solicitation, cither on his own part, or on 
the part of any other person. The honor of being raised to the 
episcopal bench must have been highly gratifying, not only 
because this ''mark of royal favour” was expressly conferred for 
his own exertions, but because it necessarily diminished the 
load of controversial calumny which had been heaped on him 
during many years. 
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At the openiof^ of Parliament in February 1817, Bishop M. 
took his scat in the House of Lords, and entered on his duty 
as Chaplain to their Ixirdships, which is always assi}?ned to the 
junior Bishop. In the course of the session he made a speech 
on the Catholic question, which was then opposed by almost 
all the Bishops, and a {^reat majority of other Peers. At the 
end of the session he visit(‘d his diocese, and delivered a Chargee, 
which was aftcr>vards published, explanatory of the Consoli- 
dation Act, which had recently passed. He then took occasion 
to revive the ancient order of Rural Deans, to which he pave 
additional eflcct by subdividing the Deaneries, and by making 
such an arrangement, that each Rural Dean should reside in 
the midst of the district submitted to his care. This institu- 
tion has been found so useful, that it has been I'etained by all 
his successors. The session of 1815 and part of 1819 passed 
without any remarkable event in the life of Dr. Marsh. He 
remained junior Bishop, and, beside his duties in the House of 
Lords, very frequently preached for public charities in the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood. 

In March 1819, Dr. Parsons, Bishop of Peterborough, who 
had long suffered very severely from the gout, died at Oxford. 
The Bishop of Landaff was then translated to Peterborough, 
where he took up his abode at the palace in the following 
summer. He then considered himself as settled for life, having 
a pleasant residence at the distance of only tw'o and thirty 
miles from Cambridge, where he still retained his professorship, 
with the professional house. 

At tlie beginning of 1820, Bishop Marsh being then disen- 
gaged from the duty of Chaplain to the House of Lords, 
resumed his theological labours at Cambridge, where he 
delivered and prinU'd his lectures on the Authenticity of the 
New Testament. In 1822 he delivered and printed his lectures 
on the Credibility of the New Testament; and these were 
followed in 1823 by lectures on the Authority of the Old 
Testament. 

With respect to the administration of his diocese, one of the 
first objects of his care was the appointment of Rural Deans, 
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adopting:' in all respects the same plan which he had chosen at 
Luiidaff^ and from which he has experienced the same bene- 
ficial results. In the summer of 1820 he held his primary 
visitation, and in the Charp[c which he delivered on that occa- 
sion, he urged the residence of the parochial clergy on their 
respective benefices, with the performance of two services 
every Sunday, except where the population was so small as 
not to require it, or the living was so poor, that the omission of 
the once general second service might be excused, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the incumbent’s income by the addition of a 
neighbouring curacy. 

That the enforcing of double duty, which has gradually 
taken place during the last ten years in the diocese of Peter- 
borough, should have met with some opposition, is not surpris- 
ing, but we believe that the numerous parochial clergy of that'' 
diocese, whose duties have been increased, have generally 
acquiesced, and even approved of the steps tbeir Bishop has 
taken. The only open resistance which he has experienced to 
his measures proceeded from a very small body of his clergy, to 
whose opinions he had shewn himself adverse, long before he 
came to this diocese. But as the harmony was interrupted 
only a short time, and the best understanding now prevails 
between the Bishop and his clergy, it is desirable for all 
parties, that preceding differences should be buried in oblivion. 
In 1824 and in 1827 he again visited and confirmed throughout 
his diocese, and the charges which he delivered on those occa- 
sions were also published. 

In the winters of 1827 and of 1828, which he passed at 
Cambridge, he collected materials for a new edition of his 
Lectures. The first four parts, which in that form had already 
gone through two editions, were republished at Cambridge, in 
1828, under the following title, " Lectures on the Criticism and 
the Interpretation of the Bible, with two preliminary Lectures 
on Theological Study, and Theological Arrangement. A new 
edition revised and corrected : to which are now added two 
Lectures on the History of Biblical Interpretation.” The fifth, 
sixth, and seventh parts, on the Authenticity and Credibility 
10 
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of the Bible, will, as we understand, be likewise republished, 
with a summary statement of the principal evidences for the 
divine orifpn of Christianity, and a review of the different 
modes in which the Christian religion has been dcfi'ndcd from 
the earliest to the present age. 

We have now recorded the principal transactions in the 
public life of Bishop Marsh. ‘With the excejition of two or 
three months in the year, which he passed among his friends at 
Cambridge, he constantly resided in his dioeese, till, in the year 
IH'J}), he was strongly urged by his physician to try the effect 
of the milder climate in the south of England, during the winter. 
This he did, and fixed upon Hastings as his abode, nlurning 
to Peterborough in the following spring. 

As a scholar and a divine. Bishop Marsh has in his nume- 
rous writings afforded means upon which to form a fair estimate 
of his abilities ; and that they are of a very high order, few 
will be disposed to doubt. Of his private charucler, whether 
we view him as a husband, a parent, a master, or a friend, as 
a conscientious, disinterested, and benevolent man, whose 
<i])jcct it is to discharge faithfully the duties of every relation 
in which he stands, those only can fully judge, who see him 
in the steady and unobtrusive course of his daily life. 

Our Portrait of this distinguished divine and pillar of the 
Church of England is from an original likeness, taken expressly 
for the National Gallery, by Mr. Wright. Painted under the 
inspection of his lady and family, it represents him at the vene- 
rable period of life which he has now attained ; with still many 
means to enjoy the calm of dignified retirement, after the 
labours of so long and so arduous a career. The mind so 
active as well as studious during a long course of years — 
devoted to and adorning the cause of learning — ^maintaining 
with all its strength and energy the faith of its conviction, and 
the pure religion of its profession; such a mind looks beautiful 
in the evening of mortality, while yet reflecting the chastened 
brightness of its original splendour, though the corporeal frame 
may be unequal to the more toilsome business of worldly affairs. 
Thus, if we have not seen Bishop Marsh of late among his 
11 
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needful attention to advancing days, and the superintendence of 
the diocese for which he b already effected so ninch. Long 
may he remain an ornament to that church, whose interests 
he has promoted, and whose battles he has so manfully, so 
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ADMIRAL TISCOUNT DUNCAN, 


OF CAMPERDOWN, ETC. BTC. BTC. 


W B doubt whether any indiTidual can have a sincere lore for 
his country, who has not a warm and cordial feeling of admira> 
tion to bestow on its eminent men. Emulation is the great 
incentive to excellence. The young sailor who could coldly 
turn the page which recorded the devotion and the heroism of 
those 

"Brave hearts* to Dritam’R pride 
Once Ru faithful and bo true. 

On the deck of fame that died/' 

wants, at least, that most noble impulse which leads us to love 
a great example — and follow it, till ourselves have obtained 
one as great. It is he who kindles as he dwells on the deeds 
he hopes to equal, that gives promise of being the hero to 
launch 

" Our fdoriouB standard onoe again 
To meet another foe.” 

These are no times to encourage an idle thirst of glory for 
glory’s sake ; but let the full debt of national gratitude be paid 
to those who, with equal valour and ability, averted national 
danger. Let the life that has been risked be the life that is 
remembered— when the risk was for public benefit, and Hie 
memory is for public honor. 

Adam Duncan was bom at Dundee in July, 1781. He 
was the second son of a very old family, which for a long 
series ctf years were lairds of Lundie, in Perduihiie. Like most 
younger brothers, he had his way to make in the worid, and 
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entered the navy at a very early age. His progress throngh 
the first stages of this peculiarly hard and dangerous profession 
presents nothing remarkable. In 1761 he was appointed Post- 
Captain of the Valiant, and was with Admiral Lord Keppel at 
the taking of the Havannah. The friendship thus commenced 
was as lasting as it was sincere : as soon as his Lordship was 
appointed to a flag, he named Duncan for his Captain. 
Captain Duncan was one of the officers on the court-martial 
which tried Lord Keppel; but their intimacy remained the 
same to the day of his death. An old standard friendship is 
creditable to both parties. From the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
which he was made in 1787, he rose to that of Vice-Admiral 
in 1793 ; and, in 1795, he was appointed Admiral of the Blue. 

His marriage with a niece of the late Lord Melville, a 
daughter of the Right Honorable Robert Dundas, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, gave bun the support of powerful 
interest; and were family interest always as justifiably exerted, 
it had never needed a defence. 

The service on which Admiral Duncan was employed was 
both arduous and severe ; it was the North Sea station — and a 
winter in such latitudes, and at sea, is some treat to a man of 
sixty-five! The spirit of mutiny which then disoiganized the 
British navy, made the service of blockade one of extreme 
difficulty. But, notwithstanding a succession of uncommonly 
stormy weather, and the insubordination of the fleet. Admiral 
Duncan, by a vigilance as active as it was untiring, ofiectually 
imprisoned the enemy in their ports. In the summer of 1797 
the mutiny was at its height ; but though left with only three 
ships, he daringly retained his station off the Texel ; and not 
one Dutch vessel succeeded in escaping a blockade, whose 
vigilance was almost equally important in its consequences as 
the after victory. On board his own ship, the Admiral was loved 
and obeyed— but on this head let him speak for himself. At the 
period when the aspect of the mutiny was most appalling, he 
assembled his men upon the deck of the Venerable, and 
addressed them thus with Roman, or, let us rather say, with 
British simplicity : — 
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** My lads — I once more call yon tog;ether, with a sorrowful 
heart, from what I have lately seen — the disaffection of the 
fleets ; I call it disaffertioti, for the crews have no g^ricvanccs. 
To bo deserted by my fleet, in the face of an enemy, is a 
disgrace which I believe never before happened to a British 
Admiral: nor could I have supposed it possible. My greatest 
comfort under God is, that I have been supported by the 
oflicers, seamen, and marines of this ship ; for which, with a 
heart overflowing with gratitude, I request you to accept my 
sincere thanks. 

“ I flatter myself much good may result from your example, 
by bringing those deluded people to a sense of the duty which 
they owe, not only to their King and Country, but to them- 
selves. The British navy has ever been the support of that 
liberty which has been handed down for us by our ancestors, 
and which, 1 trust, we shall maintain to the latest posterity; 
and that can only be done by unanimity and obedience. 

" This ship's company, and others who have distinguished 
themselves by their loyalty and good order, deserve to be, and 
doubtless will he, the favourites of a grateful country ; they will 
also have from their inward feelings a comfort which must bt; 
lasting, and not like the fleeting and false confidence of those 
who have swerved from their duty ! 

** It has often been my pride with you to look into the TexcJ, 
and see a foe which dreaded coming out to meet us. — My pride 
is now humbled indeed! My feelings are not easily to b<; 
expressed ! — Our cup has overflowed, and made us wanton. 
The all-wise Providence has given us this check as a warning, 
and I hope we shall improve by it. On Him, then, let us trust, 
where our only security can be found. 

" I find there are many good men among us ; for my own 
part, I have had full confidence of all in this ship — and once 
more beg to express my approbation of your conduct. 

** May God, who has thus far conducted you, continue to do 
so ; and may the British navy, the glory and support of our 
country, be restored to its wonted splendour, and be not only 
the bulwark of Britain, but the terror of the world ! But this 
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can only be effected by a strict adherence to our duty and 
obedience ; and let us pray that the Almighty God may keep us 
in the right way of thinking. God bless yon all !” 

The effect of personal influence was never more happily 
illustrated than by this speech. We have heard from one of 
the common seamen present, that there was not a dry eye 
among the crew. 

The object of the imprisoned fleet was to invade Ireland, as 
has since been ascertained. Could the French have effected 
their object in landing troops, these islands must have suffered 
all those horrors which being the actual seat of war entails, and 
from which we have been hitherto so happily exempt. After 
incessant and most harassing watch, Admiral Duncan was 
forced to put into Yarmouth to refit, leaving Captain Trollope 
on the look-out. The Batavian Admiral seized the opporiunity, 
and put to sea. Captain Trollope lost not a moment in con- 
veying the intelligence, and all Admii'al Duncan's movements 
were decided upon, and regulated, with a readiness and promp- 
titude rarely equalled. With a masterliness of naval manceu- 
vering, which has elicited as much admiration from the judges 
in nautical tactics, as its success has won from the public in 
genera], the British Commander threw himself between the 
Batavian fleet and the Texel; so that a return to tlieir harbour, 
without an engagement, was impossible. The battle took place 
between Camperdown and Egmont, along a peculiarly shallow 
(nine fathoms’ water) and dangerous coast. Admiral Duncan’s 
own ship broke the enemy’s line of battle, and engaged along- 
side with Admiral de Winter, who, after a most gallant resist- 
ance, was forced to strike. The moment the victory was 
decided. Admiral Duncan assembled his crew, and, kneeling 
down on the red and smoking deck, returned thanks to God. 
The silence, in an element which one half-hour before had been 
alive with earthly thunder, was now only broken by the voice 
of the veteran Admiral offering up a thanksgiving, to be after- 
wards echoed by a nation. 

The joy with which the news was received in England was 
commensurate with its importance. A day of general thanki- 
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jiving was appointed, and for years afterwards " the Fight off 
Camperdown’* was the one popular ballad which was suie to 
collect its crowd of listeners. The braye old Admiral was 
created Lord Viscount Duncan of Camperdown, and Baron 
Duncan of Lundie, in Perthshire. At the same time a pension 
of £3000 per annum was granted to himself and the two next 
heirs of the peerage ; for though through the death of his elder 
brother. Colonel Duncan, he had inherited his patrimonial 
estate, its rental was barely live hnndn'd pounds a year. 
Pension lists have recently been published, and made the 
object of much comment; yet no one, even in our days of 
calculation and caution, but would think such reward was 
just and deserved. The Chancellor's speech, when Lord 
Duncan was introduced into the House of Lords, well 
imbodies these sentiments. 

** He congratulated his Lordship upon his accession to the 
honor of a distinguished seat in that place, to which his very 
meritorious and unparalleled professional conduct had deserv- 
edly raised him ; that conduct (the Chancellor added) was such 
as not only merited the thanks of their Lordships* House, but 
the gratitude and applause of the country at large ; it had been 
instrumental, under the auspices of Providence, in establishing 
the security of his Majesty’s dominions, and frustrating the 
ambitious and destructive designs of the enemy." 

Indeed, the peculiarity of the crisis at which this great 
triumph was achieved, as well as its being a victory over the 
best sailors of the continent of Europe, conferred upon it a 
degree of interest and splendour which few of our greatest 
naval and national exploits could boast. With the exception, 
perhaps, of the immortal names of the Nile and Trafalgar, the 
memory of Camperdown will long hold its place as one of the 
proudest of Britain’s ** deeds of fame." The mighty object of 
the enemy, the preceding fearful state of our force, the equality 
of the combatants, the skill and talent displayed by the English 
commander, all combined to throw a lustre over the battle, 
which was reflected from every comer of the kingdom. — 
Patriotic exultation seemed to be at its height— «very thing 
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WBS of *'Camperdown/’ fmm the ribbons of peasants to the 
illuminations of dties, and the applause of the senate and the 
throne. 

The after conduct of the conqueror, likewise, added much to 
the lustre of his character. A life of honorable service, but 
unattended with any opportunity to render that which was 
most meritorious also most brilliant, had passed away ; so that 
Admiral Duncan, though duly appreciated by his brethren in 
arms as an officer of transcendent abilities, was not so well 
known to the general public. His admirable conduct, there- 
fore, on this splendid occasion, partook somewhat of the nature 
of an unexpected glory ; and the people rejoiced in the assu- 
rance which it gave, that wheresoever the duty was confided, 
Britannia would rule the waves. The result only brought the 
veteran’s past deserts more forcibly into light; and the modesty 
and piety with which he wore his laurels, crowned him with a 
yet more unfading wreath at the time, which will flourish for 
ages to come. 

Lord Duncan died on the fourth of August, 1804, and was 
succeeded by his son, Robert Dundas Duncan Haldane, the 
present Viscount. 

His character in private was most amiable ; and while we 
trust not again to require such services as those of his public 
life, we equally trust that such service would be rendered, if so 
required. An example like Lord Duncan is a legacy of honor 
and encouragement to the British navy. 
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JOHN HEAVISIDE, ESQ. F.R.a 


SURGEON TO HIS MAJBSTY, BTC. BTC. BTC. 

In our present Part of the “ National Portrait Gallery/' the 
conjunction of its Memoirs may be likened to the British 
Constitution ; for wo have King^, Lord, and Commoner to fill 
its various pages. 

Mr. Heaviside, the subject of this brief sketch, long held 
a very distinguished rank among the eminent men of his day 
in the medical profession ; so long, indeed, that ho might justly 
be said to pertain to two generations. He was the son of 
John Heaviside, of Hatfield, Hertfordshire— also a highly- 
esteemed and edebrated practitioner in surgery, as appears 
from the following inscription upon his monument in Hatfield 
church : 

** Sacred to tlie Memory of John Heaviside, Esq. woo, to the 
manifold advantage of this place, and the general benefit of no narrow 
circuit, was for more than thirty ]^ars a resident Surgeon in this 
town. In the knowledge of his profession, nay, the whole scope of 
medicine, he was eminently skilled; for, to the strongest natural 
impulse after excellence, there was united happily a sound and ready 
judgment, matured through a long course of practice, by observations 
useful to mankind. His retirement from public business, which 
happened years before his death, was nevertheless made serviceable 
to society by all the means that friendship or humanity could suggest: 
active, indefatigable, he was still the first to fly to merit in distress, 
and the last to quit it. He was esteemed and distinguished by great 
and valuable personages— great from their respectability, as from their 
rank; and valuable, from their enlarging his frequent powers of doing 
good.” 
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“ John Heaviside, Esq. died 14th February, 1787, aged 69. 
His widow, Mary Heaviside, whoae conjugal affection, Chrbtian piety, 
and maternal love, now receive their reward. If a tribute like this to her 
memory could avail, then would her son, whose daily* attention to 
the last period of her life, breathed filial gratitude, inscribe all her 
virtues on this stone. She died 8th March, 1792, aged 77 years." 

This biographical Epitaph affords ns as much of the ancestral 
history of Mr. Heaviside as we require. John^ their son, was 
bom about 1748. Being destined to his father's profession, he 
was apprenticed to Mr. Dance, an apothecary at Barnet; but, 
at the age of eighteen, he ran from his bonds, and took reffige 
in the Metropolis. Hither he was followed by his father, who 
discovered him in a dirty court, and, after a thorough lecturing, 
carried him to Mr. Pott, with whom, at Saint Bartholomew's 
Hospital, he remained four years. He then went into busi- 
ness for himself in East Street, Red Lion Square; whence 
he removed to lodgings in Mortimer Street, having in th(' 
mean time married, greatly to the displeasure of his father, 
and, as it turned out, not very happily for himself. Be this, 
however, as it might, his son and successor was bom in 
Mortimer Street during the riots of 1780. 

Ten years previously to this, and about six months before 
he settled in London, Mr. Heaviside had bought for £1600 
the commission of surgeon in the Horse Grenadier Guards, one 
of those excellent bargains which the old practice of trafficking 
in such matters rendered not uncommon, until our military 
government was so essentially reformed and purified. The 
pay was £146 per annum, and as Mr. H. enjoyed it about fifty- 
eight years, he not only repaid himself principal and interest, 
but cleared some £5000 by his purchase. The appointment, 
too, was a valuable introduction to general practice; and, 
together with the abilities of Mr. H., gradually and surely led 
him to the consideration he attained. 


* Ib London, whither ihe came in her widowhood. 
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In 1787 he had acquired so mush celebrity by his skill in 
performing difficult operations, that ho wan competent to take, 
and consequently to buy, the large freehold bouse in George 
Street, Hanover Square, where he resided to the period of his 
death ; the centre, as it were, of one of the most respectable 
medical circles of which the vast capital of the British empire 
could boast. Mr. Heaviside, indeed, was intimate with a large 
number of the eminent persons of his day; and was, we 
believe, one of the first of those who set the example, since so 
much followed, of assembling literary and sc:ientific men toge- 
ther on stated occasions, for the advantage of mutual commu- 
nication, and the dilTusiun of knowledge. He was elected a 
Fellow of tlic Royal Society, and appointed Surgeon to His 
Majesty, George the Third. 

Among the memorabilia of his early life, and long before 
these honors w ere achieved, he had become a member of ilie 
Eumclian Club, founded by the senior Dr. Ashe, where he 
made the acquaintance of many of those individuals, who, 
leaving England for France, took a conspicuous share in the 
French revolution, and were, nearly without an exception, 
ultimately banished or guillotined. 

Another of the principal events of his life arose out of bis 
professional attendance at the fatal duel between Colonel 
Montgomery and Captain Macnamara, in XS02. For this he 
was committed to Newgate, and during a whole fortnight sub- 
jected to much pain and anxiety. His friends Messrs. Erskino 
and Garrow, (to the father of the latter of whom he had 
gone to school,) Mr., afterw'ards Baron Wood, and others, 
volunteered their aid ; but still the dread of a capital convic- 
tion, and with it the forfeiture of his property, made his situa- 
tion seriously uncomfortable. In this dilemma, his brokers, 
Messrs. Johnson and Longden, sold out all his stock, which, 
together with the rest of his possessions, was conveyed to a 
third party for safety ; and to the credit of these gentlemen it 
should be told, that, though the amount must have been an 
object to be desired, yet, under the circumstances of the case, 
they transacted the business without the charge of a single 
3 
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farthing. In the end, the grand jury having ignored the bill 
against Mr. Heaviside, it so happened that all these precau- 
tions were unnecessary. 

" On the 10th of June, 1824,*’ we find from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, died the wife of Mr. Heaviside, the celebrated 
Surgeon ;** and, in October, 1828, he himself submitted to the 
common lot, at the advanced age of eighty. He died at 
Hampstead; and was succeeded in his estate of Geddons, 
near Hatfield, and a very considerable fortune, by his only son. 

In character, Mr. Heaviside was a practical matter-of- 
fact man ; and guiltless (as several anecdotes wo have heard 
might prove) of imaginativeness or fancy. He loved the plea- 
sures of life, and enjoyed them as much as most men engaged 
in active occupation, during all his extended career. His 
social habits therefore, his intercourse with multitudes of ^e 
various classes which make the prodigious mass of London, 
and his widely-spread employment as a Surgeon, rendered 
him almost universally known: nor was he less universally 
appreciated and regarded. But even such a professional 
course is unproductive of those striking incidents which 
demand the notice of the biographer ; and we have now only 
to conclude our brief sketch, by expressing our thanks to 
Mr. Howship, his pupil, assistant, and very skilful successor, 
to whom we are indebted for most of our dates and mate- 
rials. 
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